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PREFACE. 


The  authoress  of  this  little  work. 

So  humble  and  obscure, 
Writes  not  to  suit  the  arrogant. 

But  for  the  struggling  poor. 
Let  critics  justly  criticise: 

Yet,  no  matter  what  thcv  say, 
One  kindly  thought  from  those  oppressed 

Her  labours  will  repay. 
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LIBERTY. 

Liberty,  O  Libert^^  thou  glorious  friend  of  man, 
Why  he  beneath  the  tyrant's  heel  with  face  so  pale  and  wan  ? 
Thou  art  the  friend  that  Nature  gave  to  every  one  on  earth, 
She  never  meant  that  some  should  be  in  bondage  from  their  birth. 

She  never  forged  oppression's  chain  nor  made  the  cruel  lash. 
She  never  meant  that  man  should  seek  to  barter  human  flesh  ; 
But  cunning  knaves  forsook  her  laws,  and  from  her  path  they  ran, 
And  this  is  how  the  tyrant  came  to  crush  his  fellow  man. 

The  Jewish  prophets  and  their  kings  made  laws  to  suit  each  other, 
.\nd  said  it  was  ordained  by  God  that  they  should  rule  their 

brother  ; 
The  king  he  grasped  the  golden  crown,  the  priest  the  powerful 

altar. 
Might  since  then  has  conquered  right,  the  weak  must  wear  the 

halter. 

Thus,  weaker  man  became  the  serf  and  low  he  had  to  bow. 
With  heavy  chains  upon  his  feet  and  sorrow  on  his  brow  ; 
For  centuries  the  grievous  load  was  laid  upon  the  poor. 
With   throbbing  heart  and  burning  brain   that   yoke   they  still 
endure. 

How  madd'ning  to  the  fettered  slave,  to  him  what  bitter  gall, 
To  know  that  Nature  did  bestow  sweet  liberty  on  all — 
The  rolling  sea  so  beautiful,  the  earth  so  bright  and  fair, 
She  filled  with  every  thing  we  need  for  all  alike  to  share. 

But  soon  the  clericals  began,  we're  told  it  by  tradition. 
To  throw  around  the  mind  of  man  that  veil  of  superstition  ; 
.\nd,  O  full  well  they  did  succeed  until  this  very  hour. 
To  make  the  weary  weep  and  cringe  to  ecclesiastic  power. 
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Ecclesiastic's  mighty  power  still  cloaks  the  wealthy  knave, 
But  shuns  the  broken-hearted  serf  ;   for  him  the  pauper's  grave, 
Without  one  tribute  of  respect  to  mark  the  silent  spot  ; 
Crushed  in  Ufe,  in  death  despised,  the  pauper  lies  forgot. 

Would  man  but  reason  for  himself  and  banish  superstition, 
The  tyrant's  power  he'd  soon  expel  and  laugh  at  dark  tradition  ; 
Let  him  go  back  to  Nature's  laws,  the  laws  he  did  forsake, 
And  soon  her  glorious  parliament  his  heavy  chains  would  break. 

Behold  the  fragrant,  flowery  earth  and  firmament  above, 
How  Nature's  God  gives  Nature  power  to  teach  His  endless  love  ; 
Her  rule  beneath  His  mighty  hand  in  every  thing  we  view, 
And  to  her  great  Creator  God  she  bows  in  reverence  due. 

The  daisy  and  the  queenly  rose  both  side  by  side  she  rears  ; 
All  verdure  shares  with  equal  right,  bright  Nature's  dewy  tears  ; 
There's  no  distinction  in  her  train,  all  are  equal  from  their  birth  ; 
Oh  !    that  man  would  share  her  plan,  what  joy  would  be  on  earth. 

From  her  the  roaring  lioness  that  roams  the  forest  wild 
Can  teach  our  human  parentage  how  they  should  love  their  child, 
Watch  her  with  her  little  ones  and  what  will  you  discover  ? 
Her  love  for  them  would  put   to  shame,   aye,   many  a  human 
mother. 

From  the  brute  creation  of  each  kind  daily  we  can  prove 
How  Nature  teaches  one  and  all  their  helpless  young  to  love. 
They  nourish  them  and  cherish  them,  and  rear  them  up  with  care. 
And  should  destruction  threaten  them  their  watch  is  ever  there. 

The  timid  hen  her  little  brood  to  cottage  door  she  brings  ; 
How  lovingly  she  gathers  them  beneath  her  spreading  wings  ! 
How  tenderly  each  hen  doth  call  her  little  ones  aloof. 
And  at  her  call  how  swift  they  run  beneath  her  feathery  roof  ! 

Behold  the  honey-laden  bee  that  toils  from  day  to  day, 
'Tis  Nature  teaches  it  to  make  such  architect  displav, 
And  from  the  wisdom  of  the  ant  what  lessons  we  can  trace  ; 
Surely  all  their  wondrous  ways  should  teach  the  human  race. 

But  time  will  come  when  hypocrites  will  get  a  might}-  fall, 
For  men  will  turn  and  yet  be  taught  what  Nature  teaches  all  ; 
Let  them  embrace  those  truths  divine  that  links  to  Nature's  chain. 
And  the  pall  of  mental  slavery  no  more  shall  cloud  the  brain. 


The  Old  Highland  Crofter's  Parting. 

THE   OLD   HIGHLAND   CROFTER'S   PARTING 
WITH  HIS  ONLY  SON. 

"  O  dinna  gang  away,   my  lad, 

And  leave  me  a'   my  lane  ; 
The  very  thought  will  drive  me  mad, 

O  laddie,  bide  at  hanie. 

"  Of  six  braw  sons  you're  a'   that's  left, 

Five  sleep  in  yonder  lea. 
And  now  must  I  be  thus  bereft 

Of  all  that's  left  to  me  ?" 

"  O  father,  well  you  know  my  fate, 

Again  to  claim  our  rights  ; 
Already  I've  passed  the  prison  gate. 

Dragged  by  the  hand  of  might. 

"  The  beams  of  justice  seldom  turn 

Towards  the  lowly  poor, 
Who  tremble  'neath  the  lash  of  scorn 

Which  daily  they  endure. 

"  Transported  from  our  Highland  homes 

We  know  not  where  to  steer, 
While  in  our  stead  our  glens  are  filled 

With  blackcock,  grouse,   and  deer. 

"It  grieves  me,  father,   to  see  thee  toil 

With  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
And  treated  by  yon  wretch,   Glengyle, 

As  if  thou  wert  his  slave. 

"  Dear  father,   e'er  I  leave  thy  side. 

Look  up,  look  up,  and  smile  ; 
The  ocean  may  us  twain  divide, 

But  only  for  a  while." 

"  Farewell,  farewell,  my  noble  son, 

God  bless  thee  everywhere. 
And  guide  thy  footsteps  back  again, 

Shall  be  thy  father's  prayer." 

That  night  the  old  man  was  alone. 

But  to  a  friend  had  said, 
"  I'm  desolate  now,   the  last  has  gone," 

Then  bowed  his  hoary  head. 
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When  morning  came  there  dead  he  la}-, 

He'd  run  his  earthly  race, 
His  dogie  watched  his  lifeless  clay 

And  lick'd  his  hands  and  face. 

Eviction.      Ah  !    it  came  too  late, 

Hunger  had  done  its  work, 
A  life  of  want  and  slavery 

That  old  man's  heart  had  broke. 

An  aged  slave  from  chains  unbound 
Whose  slavish  toils  are  o'er, 

The  fetters  of  the  human  hound 
Will  grind  his  flesh  no  more. 


HOLY  TAM. 


See  Holy  Tam,  he  takes  the  road 

To  begin  his  holy  work, 
By  listening  to  the  Word  of  God 

Within  the  holy  Kirk. 

To  see  him  standing  by  the  plate 

So  sanctified  and  pure. 
Who  would  think  that  he  would  take 

Advantage  of  the  poor  ? 

But  so  it  is  ;    beneath  his  cloak 
You'll  find  a  different  man  ; 

And  more  than  I  have  taken  stock 
To  find  out  Holy  Tam. 

They  say  his  prayer  is  unco  sweet, 
His  grace  three  ells  and  mair  ; 

And  well  he  hides  the  hypocrite 
Beneath  the  cloak  of  prayer. 

like  Holy  Will,  he  rubs  his  een 
When  great  distress  is  near, 

That  in  his  cheek  there  may  be  seen 
A  something  hke  a  tear. 
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But  Holy  Will  was  ne'er  a  match 

For  Tarn  in  any  shape, 
For  Burns  kept  Willie  to  the  scratch 

While  Tarn  he  doth  escape. 

Tam  is  hailed  through  all  the  town, 

A  man  of  godly  toil, 
But  strip  him  of  his  saintly  coat 

You'll  find  the  crocodile. 

He'll  give  you  lots  of  holy  rant 
In  which  he  takes  delight, 

But  if  his  charity  you  want 
He'll  vanish  from  the  sight. 

That  holy  prop  did  keep  his  shop 
Perfumed  with  saintly  grace, 

And  there  religion  he  would  quote 
And  rob  thee  to  thy  face. 

Tam,   O  Tam,   auld  Nickyben 
W'ill  dance  with  fiendish  mirth. 

When  it  is  whispered  in  his  den 
Thv  soul  has  left  the  earth. 


THE  LAMENT  OF  CAPTAIN   DWYER 

Who  was  banished  in  1798  for  his  abortive  attempt  to  resist 
oppression  and  for  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  Ireland. 

There's  an  island  I  love,  an  island  so  fair, 

And  dear  is  the  shamrock  that  sweetly  grows  there  ; 

Yes,  proud  as  the  wave  of  thy  delicate  stem 

One   true  heart  still  hails  thee,   thou  beautiful  gem. 

In  the  flower  of  my  manhood  how  fondly  I  sang 
The  songs  of  loved  Ireland  her  beauties  amang. 
While  the  tears  of  the  morn  like  jewels  were  seen 
A  kissing  the  beautiful  shamrock  so  green. 
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But  the  hand  of  the  tyrant  fell  heavy  and  sore, 
And  the  poor  wept  aloud  their  rights  to  deplore. 
The  banner  of  freedom  was  shrouded  in  woe, 
While  the  shamrock  had  nought  but  tears  to  bestow. 

How  oft  in  the  cavern,  beneath  the  wild  sky, 
Unconscious  the  teardrop  would  fall  from  my  eye  ; 
O'er  the  wrongs  of  my  country,  my  heart  how  it  bled 
When  the  dew  was  my  mantle,  the  forest  my  bed. 

With  dogs  I  was  hunted  o'er  mountain  and  moor 
Because  I  had  fought  for  the  down-trodden  poor, 
Evicted  and  crushed  by  the  lords  of  the  earth 
And  banished  afar  from  the  land  of  their  birth. 

At  length,  like  a  felon,   to  jail  I  was  led. 
Betrayed  for  the  price  that  was  laid  on  my  head  ; 
My  cold-blooded  judges  soon  settled  my  fate. 
For  life  I  was  banished  in  dark  ninety-eight. 

Now  far,  far  away  from  my  kindred  and  home, 
With  the  brand  of  a  slave  in  fetters  I  moan, 
And  ponder  in  vain,  for  I  never  can  be 
Again  with  my  loved  ones  far  over  the  sea. 

Although  I  am  silent  I  cannot  forget. 
Nor  yet  can  I  smother  the  woes  of  my  fate  ; 
But  darkness  I  welcome,   for  then  it  doth  seem. 
Through  merciful  sleep  of  the  shamrock  I  dream. 

'Tis  only  in  slumber  that  ever  I  smile. 

As  in  fancy  I  roam  through  my  own  native  isle  ; 

But  oh  !    in  my  gladness,  again  and  again, 

I  wake  with  a  start  through  the  clank  of  my  chain. 

Though  no  eye  can  discover  what  lurks  in  my  breast. 
Nor  hand  ever  guide  me  to  where  I  would  rest, 
Deep,  deep  in  my  heart  long  engraven  hath  been 
The  wrongs  I've  endured  for  the  shamrock  so  green. 
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THE  SEXTON 

Who    dug    the    grave    of   the    beautiful   and    beloved    Mary 
Campbell,  better  known  as  Burns's  Highland  Mary. 

To  Greenock  town  young  Duncan  came 

The  sexton  for  to  be, 
Full  fifty  years  he  did  remain 

And  leal  of  heart  was  he. 
One  grave  alone  he  loved  the  best 

And  there  he  oft  would  tarry. 
It  was  the  sacred  place  of  rest 

Of  Burns's  Highland  Mary. 

The  sweetest  flowers  he  planted  there 

And  watched  them  as  they  grew, 
The  snowdrop  and   the  lily  fair, 

Entwined  with  violets  blue. 
To  Mary's  grave  he  oft  did  go, 

And  there  his  voice  was  heard 
To  sing  in  Gaelic,   sweet  and  low, 

The  love  of  Scotland's  Bard. 

Tn  fancy  still  he  saw  the  grove 

Where  Mary,  young  and  fair. 
With  Robin  vowed  eternal  love 

Upon  the  banks  of  Ayr. 
W^hen  pilgrims  to  her  grave  he  led.. 

The  spot  to  them  he  pointed. 
How  rev'rently  auld  Duncan  said, 

"  There  lies  the  Lord's  anointed." 

But  many  years  since  then  have  fled, 

And  brought  their  changes  round  ; 
That  sexton,   too,   has  long  been  laid 

'Neath  yonder  grassy  mound. 
What  tribute  of  respect  doth  wave 

O'er  Duncan  of  Glenary  ? 
Go,  bear  in  mind  he  dug  the  grave 

Of  Burns's  Highland  Mary. 
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LINES  ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ROBERT  BURNS. 

DEDICATED     TO    THE    MEMBERS    OF    THE    DUNEDIN    BURNS    CLUB. 

Speak  kindly  of  old  Scotland's  Bard 

Who  long  in  death  has  lain, 
For  well  you  know  some  used  him  hard 

And  trod  upon  his  name. 

He  had  his  fau'ts,  but  who  has  nana  ? 

Guid  faith,  we  ne'er  have  seen  him  ; 
Mair  than  he  should,  he  got  the  blame 

Because  he  would  not  screen  them. 

The  clergy  and  he  could  not  agree. 
And  that  was  great   transgression. 

But  Rob  beneath  their  cloaks  could  see 
Greater  faults  in  their  possession. 

What  venom  at  poor  Rob  they  hurled, 

And  tried  to  close  around  him  ; 
But  Rob  exposed  them  to  the  world, 

No  matter  where  he  found  them. 

What  though  he  sought  a  bonnie  lass, 

Fair  in  form  and  feature, 
Or  pledged  her  in  a  flowing  glass, 

It  was  but  human  nature. 

For  such  the  clergy  plagued  him  sair 

Till  he  returned  their  joke, 
And  showed  in  "Holy  Willie's  Prayer" 

Some  prayers  were  but  a  cloak. 

How  well  he  read  the  human  heart 
And  brought  its  thoughts  to  view. 

And  to  the  soul  could  charms  impart 
Pure  as  the  morning  dew. 

The  wealthy's  lot  he  envied  not  ; 

Their  pomp  !     Rob  scarcely  saw  that  ; 
What  were  his  feelings  when  he  wrote 

"  A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'   that  "  ? 

Read  in  his  "  Tam  o'  Shanter  "   too, 

And  mark  the  poem  well. 
Where  he  has  pictured  to  the  view 

That  ghastly  scene  of  Hell. 
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Where  murderers  close  together  stand, 

All  clanking  in  their  chains  ; 
While  by  their  side  lay  hand  in  hand 

Pure  wee  unchristened  weans.* 

Rob  drew  that  picture,   fiend  and  dove, 

To  banish  superstition  ; 
How  could  the  glorious  God  of  love 

Damn  babes  into  perdition  ? 

Behold  him  in  the  sacred  kirk 

Unconscious  of  the  sermon, 
Because  his  brain  was  hard  at  work 

Upon  some  straggling  vermin. 

Although  it  was  a  holy  house. 
His  Muse  was  there  within  it  ; 

He  made  the  poem  on  the  louse 
Upon  the  lassie's  bonnet. 

If  she  had  been  a  canny  lass 

And  had  not  sought  to  queen  it. 

He  would  have  let   the  beastie  pass 
And'  ne'er  let  on  he'd  seen  it. 

How  sad,   how  deep,   his  soul  was  wrung, 
How  sore  his  heart  was  riven. 

To  dedicate  that  lovely  song 
To  his  Mary  dear  in  Heaven. 

He  could  not  pass  the  daisy  sweet 

But  praised  its  bonnie  stem. 
It  was  so  modest  and  discreet 

He  called  it  Nature's  gem. 

And  when  he  raised  the  little  mouse 
As  he  ploughed  in  youthful  glee, 

He  said,  "  Wee  thing,  I've  spoiled  thy  house. 
And  tears  bedimmed  his  e'e. 

Oppressed  with  care,   he  sought  the  shade 

Beside  the  wimpling  burn. 
And  there  iia  sorrow  oft  he  said 

That   "Man  was  Made  to  Mourn." 


*The  clergy  in  Burns' s  days  preached  that  if  a  child  died 
before  it  was  baptised  it  was  damned  to  eternal  punishment. 
But  the  poet  Burns  could  never  believe  that  such  was  decreed  by 
a  merciful  God. 
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Could  Nature  more  in  beauty  shine 
With  all  her  robes  so  bright, 

Than  Burns  shows  in  his  every  line 
Of  "  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night." 

If  he  had  been  of  lordly  name, 

Had  splendour  been  his  lot, 
O  how  they  would  have  spread  his  fame 

From  the  palace  to  the  cot  ! 

The  Ayrshire  Bard  was  ill  received 

By  peasant,  duke,  and  lord  ; 
Through  life  his  noble  soul  was  grieved, 

In  death  he  is  adored. 

How  many  thousands  gaze  upon 

That  tomb  of  great  renown, 
For  Burns's  tomb  became  his  throne, 

His  plough  a  golden  crown. 


GLADSTONE'S  COAT  OF  ARMS. 

When  Gladstone  saw  oppression  laid 

So  heavy  on  the  poor, 
A  voice  within  his  bosom  said, 

"  Wh}^  should  they  thus  endure  ?" 

'Twas  in  his  youth  he  first  began 

That  duty  to  fulfil. 
Fighting  for  the  rights  of  man 

Against  oppression's  will. 

The  grand  old  man  with  might  and  main 
Fought  with  one  foot  in  the  grave. 

To  break  the  heavy  servile  chain 
That  binds  the  Briti.sh  slave. 

From  lords  and  dukes  he  stood  apart, 

That  class  he  follow'd  not  ; 
No,  Gladstone  loved  an  honest  heart. 

Though  'neath  a  ragged  coat. 
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Their  wealth  o'er  him  had  no  control, 
Nor  e'er  could  make  him  bow, 

The  beauty  of  his  lofty  soul 
Did  shine  upon  his  brow. 

No  lordly  titles  would  he  take 
Nor  hail  their  dazzling  charms. 

Humanity  to  him  did  make 
The  brightest  coat  of  arms. 


LINES  ON  A  CHILD,  AGED  SEVEN  YEARS, 

Who  was  starved  to  death  by  his  stepmother  in  Squth  Dunedin 
in   1883. 

This  poor  little  boy  in  a  hospital  lay, 
Calling  the  angels  to  take  him  away 
To  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  pure  and  the  blest. 
With  his  own  dear  mother  for  ever  to  rest. 

In  the  silence  of  night,  when  no  one  was  near, 
O'er  his  thin,  wasted  cheek  down  rolled  the  big  tear  ; 
His  hard-hearted  stepmother  seemed  to  enjoy 
How  well  she  had  tortured  that  poor  little  boy. 

Both  hungry  and  cold,  how  oft  did  he  steal 
To  some  kindly  neighbour  and  beg  for  a  meal  ; 
And  oh  !    while  he  ate,  how  he  looked  in  her  face 
To  see  how  much  sympathy  there  he  could  trace. 

What  his  stepmother  gave  was  measured  and  thin. 
Not  enough  for  the  worms  that  gnawed  him  within  ; 
And  many  a  time,  yea,  for  days  he  was  kept 
With  nothing  to  taste  but  the  tears  that  he  wept. 

And  his  poor  little  hands  so  tightly  were  bound 
That  he  lay  where  he  fell  on  the  cold,  dewy  ground  ; 
For  mercy  he  pled,  but  that  was  refused, 
Though  his  arm  was  broke  and  his  bodv  was  bruised. 
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Poor  child,  he  was  feeble,  not  able  to  stand 
The  cold-blooded  lash  from  a  stepmother's  hand  ; 
Famished  and  bleeding,  there  trembling  he  lay, 
And  thus  to  the  hospital  they  bore  him  away. 

He  was  only  a  handful,  so  wasted  and  thin, 

And  sharp  were  tl.e  bones  that  were  cutting  his  skin  ; 

He  bore  all  his  sufferings,  patient  and  mild, 

Till  death  put  its  seal  on  that  heart-broken  child. 


THE  BOYS  THAT  ARE  WANTED. 

The  boys  that  are  wanted  are  good  boys 
Who  willingly  do  what  they're  told, 

Boys  -who  despise  the  larrikin. 
Reverent  and  kind  to  the  old. 

The  boys  that  are  wanted  are  silent  boys, 
When  men  come  forward  to  spsak  ; 

Who  shun  the  vain  and  the  vulgar 
Who  are  famous  for  setting  up  cheek. 

The  boys  that  are  wanted  are  wise  boys, 

And  not  of  the  foppical  class 
With  their  hats  on  the  back  of  their  heads 

And  their  ears  sticking  out  like  an  ass. 

The  boys  that  are  wanted  are  diligent  boys 

In  whatever  profession  they  seek. 
Who  don't  waste  their  time  with  the  thoughtless 

Nor  smoke  cigarettes  in  the  street. 

The  boys  that  are  wanted  are  thoughtful  boys, 

Boys  that  would  try  to  discover 
How  they  can  be  the  most  useful 

In  helping  their  father  and  mother. 

The  boys  that  are  wanted  are  bright  boys. 
Ever  bent  on  improving  their  mind. 

Struggling  both  onwards  and  upwards — 
O  these  are  the  boys  we  should  find. 
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The  boys  that  are  wanted  are  truthful  boys, 
Truth  makes  a  boy  noble  and  grand  ; 

Such  boys  can  always  be  trusted, 

For  truth  is  the  rock  that  will  stand. 

The  boys  that  are  wanted  are  brave  boys 
Who  dare  take  the  weaker  one's  part, 

Endowed  with  the  feelings  of  kindness 
That  spring  from  the  well  of  the  heart. 

These  are  the  boys  that  would  shine  like  a  gem, 

And  the  face  of  society  adorn  ; 
Such  boys  turn  out  the  greatest  of  men. 

No  matter  how  lowly  they're  born. 


THE  MAIDEN'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  MAVIS. 

Oh  could  I  be,   sweet  bird,   like  thee. 
With  nought   to  cloud  my  brow, 

I'd  fly  like  thee  from  tree  to  tree 
And  hop  from  bough  to  bough. 

No  sorrow  then  my  heart  would  sting. 

No  tears  would  dim  my  eye. 
My  evening  hymn  I'd  softly  sing 

With  minstrels  of  the  sky. 

I'd  hover  o'er  the  forest  bright 

And  sing  my  sweetest  lay. 
To  lull  the  goddess  of  the  night 

And  hail  the  god  of  day. 

On  dewy  wing  I'd  soar  above 

With  him  I  loved  the  best. 
And  warble  forth  my  song  of  love 

When  Nature  wakes  from  rest. 

But  O,   sweet  bird,  my  soul  is  sad. 

And  O  my  heart  is  sore. 
No  pleasure  now  can  make  it  glad 

Or  joy  to  it  restore. 
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The  gaudy  crowd  may  linger  by, 
My  brightest  smile  to  see  ; 

But  O,   they  never  can  descry 
The  love  denied  to  me. 

One  only  boon  I  fain  would  crave 
From  thee,  wee  feath'ry  thing, 

When  I  am  laid  within  my  grave, 
Wilt  thou  come  there  to  sing  ? 


THE  CAT  AND  THE  MOUSE. 

Give  o'er,  give  o'er,  you  playful  puss, 
Stop  a'  youE  cranky  ranting  ; 

What  makes  you  tantalise  the  moose 
And  keep  the  wee  thing  panting  ? 

The  moose,  like  me,  it  has  to  dee, 
For  Nature  so  has  sent  it  ; 

But  I  will  not  stand  by  and  see 
The  wee  bit  thing  tormented. 

What  must  the  moosie's  feelings  be 
Beneath  your  murderous  paw  ? 

One  moment.  Ah  !  it  thinks  it's  free. 
And  the  next  within  3'our  ja^v, 

Suspended  there  between  your  teeth 
With  its  wee  held  hanging  doon  ; 

From  you,  oh  puss,  there's  no  relief. 
The  moose  must  meet  its  doom. 

Grim  death  is  nothing  to  compare 

To  the  horrible  suspense  ; 
What  terror,  anguish,  and  despair 

Ere  death  its  work  commence ! 

Oh  Nature,  bright  and  glorious  queen, 
Couldst  thou  no  plan  discover, 

To  keep  creation  one  and  all 
From  eating  one  another  ? 
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THE  MEETING  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  WALLACE 
WITH  HAZELRIG 

(\Mio  so  cruelly  murdered  the  Lady  Marion  Wallace  for  refusing 
to  tell  the  hiding-place  of  her  husband,  Sir  William  Wallace). 

'Twas  in  the  days  long  past,   I  ween, 
When  Scotland  was  without  a  king, 
And  noble  knights  were  sore  oppressed, 
Who  locked  their  wrongs  within  their  breast 

Until  some  leader  should  appear 
Who  them  to  freedom  on  would  cheer, 
For  ruthless  hand  of  English  foe 
Had  sunk  poor  Scotland  deep  in  woe. 

King  Edward  fought  with  might  and  main 
The  Scottish  banners  to  obtain, 
And  thought  in  time  the  Scots  would  yield 
Fair  Scotland  for  a  hunting  field. 

When  lo  !    the  moon  shone  o'er  the  vale 
And  softly  blew  the  scented  gale. 
While  glittering  streamlets  murmured  by 
Their  weary  song  to  the  starry  sky. 

A  noble  knight  was  seen  to  wander 

Who  seemed  on  Scotland's  wrongs  to  ponder, 

His  mantle  was  of  velvet  green 

Where  bow  and  arrow  hid  unseen. 

But  ere  he  reached  his  castle's  gate 
They  told  him  of  his  Marion's  fate. 
His  fair  young  wife  who  would  not  tell 
Where  Wallace  hid  she  loved  so  well. 

He  cried,   "  Have  I  returned  again 
To  find  my  lovely  Marion  slain, 
The  only  flower  that  bloomed  for  me, 
The  murdered  bride  of  EUerslee  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  Marion,"  Wallace  said, 
"  This  day  for  Scotland  thou  hast  bled  ; 
Yea,  bled  for  Scotland  and  for  me, 
That  I  might  live  to  set  her  free. 
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"  My  own,  my  loved  one,  now  in  Heaven, 
Behold  for  thee  my  heart  is  riven  ; 
Thou  seest  from  its  wounds  doth  roll 
The  anguish  that  bedews  my  soul." 

In  dark  despair  he  laid  his  head 
On  the  sable  bier  of  his  sainted  dead. 
And  there  alone,  while  Nature  slept, 
Wallace  o'er  his  Marion  wept, 

Till  plaintive  strains  of  Highland  pipe 
Came  floating  on  the  breeze  of  night 
And  clansmen  waited,  wrapped  in  gloom. 
To  bear  his  Marion  to  her  tomb. 

But  ere  they  bore  her  corpse  away. 
Again  he  knelt  beside  her  clay, 
And  vowed  his  sword  should  never  rest 
Till  sheathed  within  her  murderer's  breast. 

In  silence  they  bore  her  from  the  sight 
And  tombed  her  at  the  dead  of  night, 
While  Cora  Linn  by  tower  and  tree 
Wail'd  forth  the  dirge  of  Ellerslee. 


[the  scene  is  changed]. 

'Tis  night,  and  nothing  could  be  heard 
But  revelry  of  the  Southern  horde  ; 
And  while  their  joyful  shouts  arose. 
Poor  Scotland  wept  beneath  her  woes. 

But  who  are  they  that  swim  the  moat, 
So  near  to  yonder  signal  spot  ? 
Behold  in  safety  now  they  land  ; 
'Tis  Wallace  and  his  kilted  band. 

"  Haste,"  quoth  Wallace,   "  now's  the  hour 
To  scale  the  heights  of  yonder  tower  ; 
See,   the  sentry  leaves  the  wall  ; 
Now  clansmen  to  the  banquet  hall." 

Unseen  they  reached  the  court  below. 
With  dirk  in  hand  to  meet  the  foe  ; 
At  last  the  hero  and  his  men 
Beard  the  murderer  in  his  den — 
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Him  who  had  sweet  Marion  slain, 
The  foulest  deed  on  English  name  ; 
Him  who  had  so  ruthless  torn 
Her  helpless  babe  ere  it  was  born. 

"  Ah,   now  I  stand,"   brave  Wallace  said, 
"  And  face  to  face  with  Hazelrig, 
The  monster  who  in  death  must  roll 
To  appease  the  yearnings  of  my  soul ; 

"  The  hellish  fiend  who  wrecked  my  life, 
The  day  he  slew  my  helpless  wife  ; 
Well  mayest  thou  shrink  in  horror  wild, 
Thou  slayer  of  my  wife  and  child. 

"  Their  wounded  bosom  still  I  see, 
And  loud   their  blood  hath  cried  to  me, 
When  outlawed  on  the  mountain  range 
And  I  was  powerless  to  revenge. 

"  But  now,  by  Heaven  and  Marion's  tomb, 
This  trusty  sword  shall  seal  thy  doom. 
For  every  pang  my  Marion  felt 
On  thee  it  shall  be  doubly  dealt. 

"  Thinkest  thou  my  sword  could  rest 
Till  it  was  sheathed  within  thy  breast  ? 
Ferocious  wolf,   thy  race  is  o'er, 
And  guiltless  blood   thou'lt  shed  no  more. 

"  'Tis  useless  now  to  cringe  and  yell. 
Thou  scorpion  of  the  lowest  Hell  ; 
No  earthly  power  can  stay  my  hand 
Or  save  thee  from   the  eternal  damned. 

"  For  this  I've  sought   thee,  fiend  of  guilt  ;' 
Then  plunged  his  sword  right   to  the  hilt. 
"  I've  kept  my  vow,"   brave  Wallace    cries, 
"  Marion's  revenged  ;    her  murderer  dies." 
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OPENING  POEM  ON  THE  DUNEDIN  BURNS 
CLUB  IN  i8go. 

From  hills  and  dales  and  valleys  gay 

With  joy  we  meet  to-night, 
To  keep  the  Poet's  natal  day 

And  hail  it  with  delight. 

When  Robert  Burns  was  but  a  boy 

The  Muses  o'er  him  smiled, 
His  tender  heart  they  did  decoy 

And  hailed  him  as  their  child. 

His  lyric  gems  in  melting  song, 

He  sang  behind  the  plough, 
In  chorus  with  the  feathery  throng 

Upon  the  leafy  bough. 

With  joy  he  watched   the  fruitful  load 

Each  season  brought  to  view, 
With  humble  thanks  to  Nature's  God 

He  bowed  in  reverence  due. 

He  pitied  every  living  thing 

That  tyrants  do  molest, 
And  O  !    it  did  his  bosom  wring 

To  see  the  poor  oppressed. 

No  matter  who  his  life  may  scan 

Or  criticise  his  rhyme. 
The  works  he  left  his  fellow  man 

Are  truthful  and  sublime. 

How  oft  he  passed  the  gorgeous  bower 

Where  queenly  blossoms  grew, 
And  from  a  little  mountain  flower 

Sublimest  lessons  drew. 

The  more  you  read  his  works  you  find 
New  beauties  through  them  roll. 

That  breathe  the  splendour  of  his  mind 
In  language  of  the  soul. 

No  poet  left  immortal  light 

More  beautiful  to  burn 
Than  his  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night  " 

And   "  Man  Was  Made  to  Mourn." 
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We'll  sing  of  Robin  loud  and  clear 

As  foremost  in  his  art, 
Sweet  charmer  of  the  lowly  sphere, 

True  poet  of  the  heart. 


THE  CROFTER'S  FREEDOM. 

VERSES    DEDICATED     TO     THE    CROFTERS    OF    THE    SCOTTISH 
HIGHLANDS. 

Oh,  where  is  your  freedom,  ye  sons  of  the  Highlands  ; 

Oh,  where  is  the  freedom  you  boasted  to  me, 
The  freedom  t"hat  mantled  your  green-studded  islands 

And  dark,  gloomy  summits  that  frown  on  the  sea  ; 

The  freedom  that  mantled  the  grove  and  the  wildwood. 
The  proud  waving  thistle  and  bonnie  bluebell  ; 

The  glorious  freedom  that  cradled  your  childhood 
And  shone  like  a  star  where  your  forefathers  fell  ? 

Oh,  where  is  the  freedom  that  waved  o'er  your  clansmen 
In  the  time  when  they  followed  the  deer  and  the  roe  ; 

The  freedom  that  guarded  the  pass  and  the  deep  glen 
And  beautiful  mountains  all  covered  with  snow  ; 

The  freedom  that  gathered  your  chieftains  together, 
Arrayed  in  their  tartans  so  warlike  to  see  ; 

The  freedom  that  smiled  o'er  the  bloom  of  the  heather  ; 
Oh,  where  is  it  now,  ye  sons  of  the  free  ? 

Alas  !    now  your  banners  lie  torn  and  tattered, 
The  chivalry's  gone  that  could  freedom  restore, 

And  the  pride  of  the  Highlands  lies  trampled  and  shattered 
And  left  to  decay  like  the  forest  Glenmore. 
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LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  CAPTAIN  MTNTOSH, 

Who  met  his  death  in  the  ill-fated  steamship  "Wairapa," 
which  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,    in    1894. 

How  swift  the  angry  seas  do  flow, 

And  high  their  rolling  swell. 
Murmuring  proudly  as  they  go 

That  secret  none  can  tell. 
They  wander  on  and  o'er  for  ever, 

Bright  gems  and  jewels  rare. 
And  oft  the  fondest  love  they  sever, 

To  laugh  at  dark  despair. 

The  kindest  friend  I  ever  knew 

Or  leal  heart  wished  to  keep. 
Far,  far  beneath  the  waters  blue 

In  death  will  ever  sleep  ; 
Sleeping  in  a  watery  grave. 

The  fishes  watching  round. 
The  bold,   the  fearless,  and  the  brave, 

The  gallant  and  renowned. 

The  struggle's  o'er,   the  storm  is  past, 

No  more  his  watch  he'll  keep  ; 
The  good  "  Wairapa' s  "   was  his  last. 

Last  on  the  pathless  deep. 
The  dirge  of  woe  from  day  to  day 

Comes  wafting  to  the  shore, 
^^'ailing  with  the  murmuring  spray, 

Gone  to  return  no  more. 

^Macintosh  !    Macintosh  !    returns  no  more 
To  the  glens  of  his  Highland  home. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  DR.  STUART, 

Who  died  in  Dunedin  in  1894,  and  whose  memory  will  ever 
live  throughout  New  Zealand,  especially  among  the  poor. 

His  manly  form  in   tartan  plaid, 

His  voice  in  the  Scottish  tongue, 
Will  long  be  missed  both  far  and  wide 

And  mourned  by  old  and  young. 
He  loved  his  dear  adopted  land 

With  feelings  kind  and  tender, 
His  noble  deeds  on  every  hand 

Will  shine  in  fair   Zealandie. 

Humanity,   it  was  his  creed, 

A  glorious  creed  to  know. 
And  oft  he  sought  the  poor  in  need 

From  his  bounty  to  bestow. 
It  was  a  deep  impressive  sight 

To  look  on  his  sable  bier. 
Wreathed  with  tributes  of  respect. 

Bedewed  with  many  a  tear. 

The  music  of  his  native  glens 

In  slow  and  plaintive  strains. 
The  coronach  of  the  Highland  clans, 

W^as  played  o'er  his  last  remains. 
Well  may  the  Gaelic  and  Burns  Club 

At  his  loss  feel  keen  regret, 
For  oh  !    his  kindly,   dear  old  face 

Thev  never  can  forget. 
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THE  BARON'S   LAMENT  FOR  HIS   LOST  BRIDE. 

The  subject  of  these  hnes  is  the  Barori  of  Greenan  Castle. 
The  castle,  though  now  m  ruins,  is  still  to  be  seen  near 
the  shore  of  Auld  Ayr,  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  The  noble 
Baron's  bride  elect  died  on  her  wedding  eve.  Some  said  she 
had  been  poisoned  by  her  sister,  who  was  hopelessly  in 
love  with  the  Baron  of  Greenan.  Be  this  as  it  may,  she 
never  won  him,  and  after  thirty  years'  wandering  in 
melancholy  grief,  the  Baron  of  Greenan  Castle  was  laid  in 
the  grave  beside  his  beautiful  bride.     So  saith  tradition. 

Her  heart  was  pure,   her  face  was  fair, 

Her  locks  like  raven's  wing  ; 
Her  home  was  on  the  banks  of  Ayr 

Where  blackbirds  sweetly  sing. 
When  daisies  closed  their  crimson  crest 

And  dewdrops  softly  fell. 
While  Nature  softly  sank  to  rest, 

I  sought  my  lovely  Nell. 

To  me,  within  the  shady  grove. 

Her  plighted  troth  was  given. 
And  there  our  mutual  vows  of  love 

Were  registered  in  Heaven. 
How  oft  I  clasped  her  to  my  heart 

Where  every  throb  could  tell  ; 
How  fond  to  meet,  how  loth  to  part. 

Was  I  from  lovely  Nell. 

But  now  in  vain  I  seek  the  place 

Down  by  the  mossy  stile, 
For  never  more  my  darling's  face 

Will  greet  me  with  a  smile. 
How  deep,  how  dark,  was  mv  despair 

When  tolled  the  muffled  bell, 
And  slowly  by  the  winding  Ayr 

They  bore  my  lovely  Nell. 

No  change  of  scene  can  soothe  my  caro 

No  place  can  give  me  rest, 
For  she  who  sleeps  on  winding  Ayr 

Still  lives  within  my  breast. 
The  years  of  anguish  that  have  fled 

My  silvery  locks  can  tell. 
But  soon  in  death  I  will  be  laid 

Beside  my  lovely  Nell. 
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NATURE,  THE  QUEEN  OF  BEAUTY. 

Her  hair  is  like  the  setting  sun,  all  rippling  waves  of  gold  ; 
Her  brow  is  like  the  crystal  moon  where  splendour  is  untold  ; 
Her  eyes  are  like  the  beaming  stars  with  tints  of  ocean  blue  ; 
Their  depth  of  radiant  beauty  no  mortal  ever  knew. 

Her  cheeks  are  like  two  roses  red,  upon  a  wreath  of  snow  ; 

Their  opening  leaves  send  forth  perfume  with  every  breeze  that 

blow  ; 
Her  parted  lips  so  beautiful  are  of  the  crimson  hue, 
Like  rowans  in  the  morning  sun  with  diamond  drops  of  dew. 

Her  breath  it  is  the  fragrance  of  every  scented  flower 
That  blooms  within  the  garden  gay  or  in  the  humble  bower  ; 
Her  glorious  smile  is  floating  o'er  the  dark  and  dreary  glade, 
And  leaves  its  radiant  brightness  to  light  the  gloomy  shade. 

Her  lovely  robes  of  verdure  green  sweep  o'er  the  breathing  plain, 
All  studded  o'er  with  countless  gems  to  beautify  her  train  ; 
In  lovely  Spring  how  soft  her  robes  from  tree  to  tree  unfold. 
With  endless  wreaths  of  sweet  designs  all  fresh  from  Nature's 
mould. 

Their  every  colour  blending  her  mantle  doth  illume, 

The  fragrance  of  the  universe  its  wondrous  folds  perfume  ; 

On  every  lofty  mountain,  in  every  forest  green. 

By  every  sparkling  fountain,  this  lovely  maid  is  seen. 

The  crystal  streams  she  loveth  with  their  never-dying  song, 
And  mingles  with  their  music  as  they  gently  glide  along  ; 
The  sweetly  leads  the  melody  of  every  vocal  voice. 
Her  songs  are  songs  of  gladness  and  make  the  world  rejoice. 

She  loves  the  silent  orb  of  night  to  shine  its  beauty  forth. 
She  loves  to  shed  her  trembling  tears  upon  the  sleeping  earth  ; 
With  joy  she  sees  the  morning's  eye  shed  forth  its  vernal  smile, 
And  bows  before  the  rising  sun  that  comes  to  shine  the  while. 

She  hails  the  variegated  grove  and  calls  it  darling  child. 
She  sleeps  in  calm  serenity  and  Wakes  in  grandeur  wild  ; 
From  regions  of  eternal  snow,  resplendent  and  sublime. 
Loving  and  beloved  by  all  she  visits  every  clime. 

To  suit  our  wants  she  lays  her  plans  for  every  season's  load, 
And  tells  us  through  her  works  divine  to  reverence  our  God  ; 
While  thus  she  watches  earth  and  sky  which  is  her  task  of  duty. 
Perfection  murmurs,  soft  and  low,  "  Behold  the  Queen  of  Beauty!" 
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THE  LITTLE  SWEEP. 

The  subject  of  the  following  verses  is  a  little  orphan  boy  who 
was  given  out  to  a  master  sweep  from  the  workhouse.  His 
master  beat  him  and  starved  him  so  that  he  ran  away,  and 
shortly  after,  on  a  stormy,  snowy  day,  he  was  found  in  a  dying 
state  in  a  little  valley  in  the  outskirts  of  London,  many  years  ago. 

'Twas  down  in  yonder  valley,  the  cold,  leafless  valley  ; 

'Twas  down  in  the  valley  where  the  snow  was  falling  deep  ; 
I  heard  a  voice  in  passing,  and  it  cried,  "  Have  compassion,!' 

And  it  cried,  "  Have  compassion  on  a  poor  little  sweep. 

"  I  have  no  loving  father,  no  sister,  no  brother  ; 

I  have  no  tender  mother,  o'er  her  little  boy  to  weep  ;  , 

Through  bitter  cold  and  hunger,  no  further  I  can  wander  ; 

Oh  wilt  thou  have  compassion  on  a  poor  little  sweep  ?" 

The  angels  came  from  Paradise  to  sing  his  soul  away, 
He  heard  their  heavenly  voices,  and  lo  !    he  fell  asleep, 

Where  the  weary  and  forsaken  to  sorrow  never  waken. 
In  the  valley  of  the  dead  lies  the  poor  little  sweep. 


THE  OLD  MISER'S  DREAM. 

He  dreamt  he  knocked  on  the  gates  of  Death, 

All  trembling  o'er  with  fear, 
When  lo  !    he  felt  an  icy  breath 

As  a  hollow  voice  drew  near. 

It  said.   "  Who  at  my  gates  doth  knock. 

And  thus  disquieten  me  ? 
The  King  of  Terror  to  invoke 

What  can  thy  errand  be  ?" 

"  O  Death  !    canst  thou  my  future  tell 
.    Ere  I  have  reached  the  goal  ? 
What  place  is  there  beyond  the  grave 
For  my  immortal  soul  ?" 
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"  In  vain  you  seek,  in  vain  you  crave, 

To  know  your  final  doom, 
For  Death  to  Life  will  never  give 

The  secrets  of  the  tomb. 

"  Death  only  seeks  to  snap  the  thread 

That  binds  the  heart  and  soul, 
Death  only  claims  the  silent  dead 

Beyond  the  human  pall. 

"  Why  seek  to  know  thy  future  state  ? 

Thy  deeds  through  life  can  tell 
If  they  are  hailed  with  joy  in  Heaven 

Or  registered  in  Hell. 

"  God  pictured  to  the  eyes  of  man 

Good  and  evil  side  by  side. 
That  as  he  sows  so  shall  he  reap. 

And  by  its  fruits  abide. 

"  Behold  yon  curtain  slowly  rise. 

Now  thou  shalt   truly  see 
Not   the  future,   but  all  thy  past 

Shall  be  revealed   to  thee. 

"  Each  scene  that's  past,  review  it  well, 

And  see  if  thou  canst  find 
Some  deed  thou'st  done  with  all  thj-  wealth 

To  benefit  mankind." 

He  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf 

To  see  the  past  draw  near  ; 
Great  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  his  brow. 

His  look  was  one  of  fear. 

In  every  scene  from  youth  to  age 

He  pictured  out  himself 
Still  pitiless  to  human  woe. 

Still  gloating  o'er  his  wealth. 

He  saw  himself  the  miser  still. 

Though  in  declining  years  ; 
He  saw  himself  the  merciless 

Whose  heart  was  steeled  to  tears. 

He  saw  the  hungry  fatherless. 

Nowhere  to  lay  their  heads, 
And  yet  in  all  their  wretchedness 

Refused  a  crust  of  bread. 
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In  vain  he  scanned  each  passing  scene, 

With  haggard  look  intent, 
To  weigh  against  his  sordid  Ufe 

One  good  redeeming  point. 

Ah !  now,  behold  the  miser  weeps, 
Weeps  in  his  *;roubled  dream  ; 

At  last  the  tears  of  penitence 
Do  from  his  eyelids  stream. 

The  vision  fled,   the  miser  woke, 

And  lo  !    remorse  began  ; 
Beseechingly  he  prayed  to  live 

And  help  his  fellow  man. 

"  O  Lord,"  he  cried,   "  be  merciful. 
Thy  wrath  from  me  withhold  ; 

To  spare  me  to  redeem  the  past 
And  distribute  my  gold. 

"  I'll  seek  the  poor  and  desolate. 

Their  friend  I  will  remain, 
The_  voice  of  sweet  humanity 

Shall  plead  no  more  in  vain. 

*'  From  off  my  cold  and  cruel  eyes 
The  scales  have  fallen  at  last  ; 

With  melting  heart,  O  hear  my  pra^^er 
Great  God,  forgive  the  past." 

The  scene  is  changed,   the  miser  too, 

His  conscience  now  at  rest, 
The  throbs  of  love  and  charity 

Are  centred  in  his  breast. 

"  O  blessed  dream,"   the  miser  said, 

"  That  did  to  me  impart 
The  visitation  of  the  Lord 

That  smote  my  flinty  heart. 

"  What  signifies  a  world  of  wealth 
When  thou  hast  reached  thy  goal  ; 

Ah  !    what  is  gold  when  Death  appears 
And  Judgment  waits  thy  soul." 
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THE  SCATHING  REMARKS  OF  A  MEDDLING 
EDITOR  ON  THE  CROFTERS  OF  THE 
HEBRIDES    ISLANDS    IN    SCOTLAND. 

He  ridicules  them  and  calls  them  lazy  and  devoid  of  ambition 
and  fame.  He  says  that  they  live  in  huts  not  fit  for  an 
Esquimo ;  that  they  cling  to  their  miserable,  barren,  and 
starvation  islands  like  a  limpet  to  a  rock,  and  call  them  a 
Paradise  of  surpassing  beauty.  Thus  speaks  an  English 
editor  of  the  Highland  Crofters.  The  following  verses  are 
a  reply  : — 

Sir  Editor, 

What  makes  you  thus  the  Crofters  scorn  ? 

Why  try  their  fame  to  crush  ? 
Is  it  because  the  thistle  thorn 

Still  rankles  in  your  flesh  ? 

Why  yield  you  to  such  blinding  passion 

And  hurl  such  foul  abuse  ? 
The  Crofters  cannot  help  the  thrashing 

The  English  got  from  Bruce. 

Our  Crofters  are  a  noble  race, 

We  boast  them  pure  and  true, 
While  in  your  Southern  blood  we  trace 

The  scum  of  Norman  crew. 

Our  Crofters'  ways  you  criticise. 

And  at   their  homes  you  sneer  ; 
Their  humble  birth  you  do  despise, 

What  Nature  holds  most  dear. 

You  say  they  cling  unto  their  homes 

Like  limpets  to  a  rock  ; 
Sir  Editor,   that  word  alone 

Is  truest  word  you  spoke. 

Like  limpets  to  the  rock  they've  clung, 

Yea,  clung  with  heart  and  hand  ; 
For  love  of  home  they've  fought  and  won 

The  freedom  of  their  land. 

Determined  they  rose  with  one  accord 

And  faced  their  Southern  foe. 
Who  fell  beneath  their  mighty  sword, 
And  that  the  world  doth  know. 
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You  say  the  height  of  their  ambition 

Is  heath  and  bog  combined, 
But  in  the  records  of  tradition 

What  heights  of  fame  they've  chmbed  ! 

One  crofter  of  these  mountains  liigh 

The  same  a.nbition  feels, 
To  make  three  EngUsh  soldiers  fly, 

Their  chivalry  in  their  heels. 

What  would  your  English  glory  be 
Should  e'er  our  gallant  Scotch 

W^ithdraw  their  men  by  land  and  sea 
When  next  her  foes  approach  ? 

Just  as  it  was  at  Bannockburn  ; 

When  Highlanders  came  in  view. 
The  English  fled  at  every  turn 

Before  the  bonnets  blue. 


The  English  may  boast  of  their  beautiful  rose 

And  sing  of  its  radiant  sheen. 
But  there  is  a  flourish  in  Scotland   that  grows 

And  conquered  it  never  has  been. 

In  an  Englishman's  rose  you  can  bury  your  nose 
And  scatter  its  leaves  where  you  may, 

But  the  prongs  of  the  thistle  will  give  you  a  tussle 
And  keep  its  invaders  at  bay. 


LOCHIEL  AND  HIS  FRIEND  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF 
KILLIECRANKIE. 

Lochiel  had  once  a  faithful  friend  who  followed  him  everywhere  ; 
With  sword  or  bow,  through  weal  or  woe,  that  faithful  friend  was 

there  ; 
He  watched  his  slumber  in  the  glen  when  hours  of  rest  were 

scanty. 
And  for  Lochiel  he  gave  his  life  in  the  Battle  of  Killiecrankie. 


"  For  tliis  I've  sought  thee,   fiend  of  guiU  ;"' 
Then  pkmged  his  sword   right   to  the  hiU. 
"  I've  kept  my  vow,"  brave  Wallace  cries, 
"  Marion's  revenged  ;  her  murderer  dies." — •/. 
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He  spied  an  archer  in  the  rear  whose  arrow  at  his  chief  would 

dart  ; 
But  that  faithful  friend,   to  shield  his  chief,  received  it  in  his 

heart  ; 
That  moment  flew  his  arrow  too  and  pierced  the  foeman's  brain, 
Who  fell  within  the  ranks  of  death  to  number  with  the  slain. 

'Twas  then  Lochiel  did  miss  his  friend,  the  noblest  and  the  best, 
And  turning  round   that  friend  he  found  with  an  arrow  in  his 

breast  ; 
Well  might   Lochiel   feel   deep   regret  when   he   saw  his   heart's 

blood  flowing. 
For  the  love  he  bore  the  brave  Lochiel  surpassed  the  love  of 

woman. 

He  followed  his  chieftain  to  the  last,  and  when  death  did  o'er  him 

steal. 
He  grasped    the   noble   chieftain's   hand   and   cried,    "  Farewell, 

Lochiel  ;" 
Lochiel,  bold  chief  of  the  Cameron  clan,  had  faithful  friends  in 

plenty, 
But  oh  !    the  truest  of  them  all  he  lost  at  Killicrankie. 


OLD  SANDY  AND  HIS  WAIKAIA  FRIEND. 

I  sent  a  letter  to  my  friend 

And  told  him  I  was  ill. 
But  ne'er  an  answer  has  he  penned, 

Nor  do  I  think  he  will. 

This  friend  of  mine  is  well-to-do, 

A'   things  nice  and  dainty. 
But  ne'er  thinks  when  his  stomach's  full 

How  many  there  are  empty. 

Him  knowing  well  that  I  was  poor, 

My  letter  sorely  bored  ; 
Oh  !    poverty  how  oft  through  thee 

The  lofty  soul's  ignored. 
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The  head  may  bow,   the  tear  may  flow, 
The  heart  with  grief  expand, 

But  few  will  truly  help  the  poor 
Or  take  them  by  the  hand. 

One  peerless  poem,  how  oft  I  scan, 

And  to  those  lines  I  turn  : 
"  Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn." 


AULD  TOON  OF  AYR. 


Auld    Sandy's   recollections    of    the   Auld   Toon    of   Ayr  in  the 
da^'s  of  his  childhood. 

In  the  auld  toon  o'   Ayr  I  was  born  and  bred, 
And  up  to  my  teens  was  but  sparingly  fed  ; 
My  faither,  guid  man,  he  wrought  hard  a'  his  days 
To  feed  us,  and  schule  us,  and  keep  us  in  claies. 

When  taties  were  guid  and  herrin'   were  plenty. 
Our  wee  bits  o'  wames,   they  seldom  were  empty  ; 
The  same  with  the  meal  when  the  harvest  was  guid, 
Our  pottie  wi'  parritch  was  fu'   to  the  lid. 

And  should  they  be  scarce  in  the  winter  sae  bleet, 
Baith  little  and  muckle,  we  just  had  to  meet  ; 
In  youth  we  were  taught  a  Christian  lesson. 
To  be  thankfu'   for  a'  and  eat  wi'   a  blessin'. 

And  O  we  were  happy  and  couthy's  the  dove. 
Our  home  was  a  home  of  contentment  and  love. 
Our  health  was  oor  wealth  and  a'  bloomin'  and  fair. 
We  grew  like  wee  stirks  in  the  auld  toon  of  Ayr. 

How  weel  do  I  mind  when  wee  Jamie  and  me 
Would  run  to  our  faither  and  climb  on  his  knee, 
The  nicest  wee  stories  to  us  he  would  tell 
And  make  us  beheve  he  believed  them  himsel'. 
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My  wee  sister  Lizzie,  he  loved  her  the  best, 
And  nearest  his  bosom  she  fondly  would  rest  ; 
Wee  sensitive  Lizzie,  in  youth  nearly  blind, 
And  faither  to  her  was  infinitely  kind. 

He  would  look  in  her  bright  and  intelligent  face 
As  if  he  a  something  uncommon  could  trace. 
And  oft  he  would  murmur,   "  My  dear  little  wean, 
Your  weel-shaped  heid  tells  a  wonderful  brain." 

But  he  died  e'er  he  saw  how  his  prophecy  turned. 
Or  the  light  of  her  mind  how  brightly  it  burned  ; 
That  wee  Ayrshire  lassie    so  blind  and  unlearned, 
Was  welcomed  by  all  where  the  muse  was  concerned. 

How  we  laughed  when  oor  faither  would  bid  us  sit  down 
And  gang  for  his  fiddle  and  play  us  a  tune, 
For  he  was  a  fiddler,  and  one  of  the  best. 
Though  he  never  let  on  'twas  by  others  confessed. 

He  played  in  the  gloaming,   and  mither  would  sing 
Till  the  hoose  like  a  kirk  wi'   music  would  ring  ; 
Their  niusic  so  soft,  and  the  softest  of  a' 
When  heard  as  the  twilight  was  fading  awa'. 

I  know  now  what   touched  my  dear  faither  and  mither, 
A\'hen  violin  and  voice  were  blending  together  ; 
'Twas  the  lyrics  of  Burns,   the  sweetest  of  a', 
Made  the  dew  of  their  hearts  from  their  eyelids  to  fa'. 

Their  souls  were  enthralled  wi'   the  love  of  their  art, 
When  they  heard  from  each  other  the  voice  of  the  heart  ; 
They  were  bound  by  a  tie  no  mortal  could  sever, 
For  Nature  had  gifted  baith  faither  and  mither. 

Oh  !    how  I've  missed  them  since  that  gloomy  day 
They  were  laid  in  the  mansions  of  Nature's  decay. 
Consigned  to  the  dust  from  whence  they  had  sprung, 
To  sleep  their  last  sleep  when   their  labour  was  done. 

How  pleasant   to  think  on   the  days  of  my  youth 
And  the  parents  who  taught  me  the  value  of  truth, 
The  value  of  truth  with  humanity's  crest — 
What  a  glorious  badge  they  wore  on  their  breast. 

Though  now  I  am  old  and  far,   far  away. 

In  fancy  I  hear  at  the  close  of  the  day 

The  same  thrilling  music,  so  pensive  and  rare, 

That  hushed  me  to  sleep  in  the  auld  toon  of  Ayr. 
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MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

From  flowery  France  a  Princess  came 
Proud  Scotia's  Queen  to  be, 

And  Mary  Stuart  was  her  name, 
Of  royal  race  was  she. 

Her  ringlets  fair  that  softly  fell 

Were  like  a  golden  fall. 
She  vied  the  lilies  of  the  dell 

That  hailed  her  Queen  of  all. 

What  noble  knights  to  her  did  bow. 
And  Scotland's  pride  was  there 

To  place  the  crown  upon  her  brow, 
That  she  was  born  to  wear. 

No  fairer  form,  no  fairer  face 
In  Scotland  e'er  was  known  ; 

Veiled  with  simplicity  and  grace, 
They  crowned  her  on  the  Throne. 

But  soon,  oh  !    soon,  a  cloud  drew  nigh 

That  darkened  all  aroun'. 
And  Scotland's  Queen  was  forced  to  fly 

And  leave  the  jewelled  crown. 

She  fled  into  her  cousin's  land. 

To  'Lizabeth  her  foe. 
Who  held  aloof  her  powerful  hand 

And  laughed  at  Mary's  woe. 

When  Mary  saw  her  prison  gate 
Her  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears. 

Oh  !    cruel  was  that  lady's  fate 
For  nineteen  lonely  years. 

How  weary  was  her  wandering  sigh 

Within  those  dreary  walls. 
She  wished  to  be  a  bird  to  fly 

To  her  lost  marble  halls. 

And  when  at  last  her  fate  was  sealed. 
No  cloud  came  o'er  her  brow, 

.\s  down  before  the  cross  she  kneeled 
And  said,   "  I'm  ready  now." 
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The  headsman  came  to  fix  the  band 

Across  her  lovely  eye. 
"  Away  !"    she  cried,   "  thou  gory  hand, 

As  becomes  a  Queen,   I  die. 

"  Release  me,  Death,"  she  calmly  said, 
"  From  prison's  dark  abode." 

The  axe  it  fell  ;    her  spirit  fled. 
Fled  to  the  throne  of  God. 

Oh  !    Pity,  veil  thine  eyes  and  weep, 

Behold  the  bleeding  face, 
And  aye  within  thy  memory  keep 

The  lily  of  the  Stuart  race. 


OLD  DONALD'S  IDEA  OF  EDUCATED  POETS. 

The  greatest  fools  in  all  creation 
Are  bards  who  boast  of  education  ; 
Give  me  the  bard  who  can  impart 
Poetic  sense  to  charm  the  heart. 

With  brilliant  gifts  their  minds  are  stored. 
And  in  their  train  there's  no  discord  ; 
Taught  by  Dame  Nature,  on  they  roll. 
Breathing  the  language  of  the  soul. 

I  hate  the  superficial  rhyme,  , 

But  love  the  bards  of  depth  sublime  ; 
What  deep  imaginative  power 
The  Muses  o'er  them  richly  shower. 

With  brain  work  so  divinely  grand. 
How  beautiful  their  thoughts  expand  ; 
Those  poets  rhyme  with  master  minds 
W'hat  education   seldom  finds. 
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THE  FLAG  OF  THE  ARISTOCRAT. 

You  may  sing  of  your  flags  and  bunting  bit  rags, 

And  yet  you're  as  blind  as  a  bat, 
While  over  your  heads  waves  the  flag  you  should  dread. 

The  flag  of  the  aristocrat. 

A  few  I  am  told  New  Zealand  doth  hold  ; 

Now  what  do  you  think  of  that  ? 
And  yet  you  will  stand  till  the  best  of  the  land 

Is  grabbed  by  the  aristocrat. 

I'm  sure  every  day  you  see  the  foul  play 

Those  gentry  would  like  to  be  at. 
Yet  silent  as  mummies  you  bow  to  the  dummies.* 

Stuck  up  by  the  aristocrat. 

New  Zealand  you'll  find  is  fair  undermined 

By  Tories  that  don't  care  a  rap, 
While  hard-working  classes  are  laden  like  asses 

To  keep  up  the  aristocrat. 

Show  those  lords  of  creation,  though  humble  your  station. 

No  longer  they'll  find  you  a  flat  ; 
But  fight  for  your  rights  as  your  fathers  have  fought 

Till  you  conquer  the  aristocrat. 

When  you  sing  of  your  flags  and  bunting  bit  rags, 

Look  out  for  the  tail  of  the  cat. 
For  you'll  get  it,   I  know,  and  hard  is  the  blow 

Of  the  blue-blooded  aristocrat. 


*Dummyism  means  acquiring  land  by  getting  friends  to 
apply  and  pay  for  it,  and  afterwards  transferring  it  to  the  party 
who  employed  them. 
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DONALD  M'SANDY. 

As  Donald  M'Sandy  was  returning  home  at  midnight  after  an 
evening's  carouse  with  some  of  his  jovial  friends,  he  came 
to  Burns's  Statue  in  the  Octagon,  Dunedin,  and  could  not 
make  out  what  it  was,  not  having  seen  it  before,  and  having 
taken  too  much  of  Glen-tak-it,  instead  of  Glen-leave-it. 

As  I  was  coming  hame  yestreen, 

A  wee  drap  in  my  e'e, 
I  saw  a  pair  of  star-like  een 

From  high  look  down  on  me. 

Quid  Lord  !    I  got  an  awfu'   fright. 

The  truth  to  you  I'll  tell, 
To  see  a  man  of  sic  a  height 

And  talking  to  himsel'. 

The  moon  was  shining  on  his  face 

Wi'  sic  a  bonnie  blink 
That  ev'ry  feature  I  could  trace, 

Indeed  I  saw  him  wink. 

Indeed,   I  saw  him  winkin'   line 

And  shake  his  soncy  head. 
He  then  came  o'er  a  verse  o'  rhyme. 

And  this  is  what  he  said  : 

"  Ye  lads  and  lassies  of  this  place, 
I'll  tell  ye  noo  and  to  your  face, 
On  me  you've  plaj^ed  a  mighty  trick 
To  stick  me  here,  and  that  on  tick. 

"  Eight   thousand  came  to  see  the  Bard, 
And  some  their  pennies  gripped  hard  ; 
Fifteen  pounds,   ha  !    grand  collection. 
And  me  to  be  for  their  inspection. 

"  Eight  thousand  ;    well,   I  do  declare. 
And  lots  o'   them  frae  bonnie  Ayr  ; 
A  bawbee  each,   an'   that  was  a' — 
Some  wealthy  folks  gied  none  at  a'. 

"  But  the  wealthy  never  cared  for  me. 
And  puir  folks  have  nae  much  to  gi'e  ; 
Still,   those  who  have  it,  don't  forget 
I'm  far  frae  hame  and  deep  in  debt." 
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HOMELESS  AND  CHILDLESS. 

'Tis  Christmas  eve,  and  bright  is  the  glow 

On  all  the  glad  faces  I  see  ; 
But  oh  !    there  is  none  a  kind  look  to  bestow 

Or  give  coiisolation   to  me. 

How  weary  I  am  with  the  troubles  of  life, 

My  heart  is  as  heavy  as  lead  ; 
Long  have  I  battled  with  worry  and  strife. 

No  wonder  I   wish  I  was  dead. 

Oh,   soon  be  the  dav  when  death  will  enrol 

This  tumult  of  sorrow  to  cease. 
Rending  asunder  the  heart  from  the  soul, 

And  leave  me  to  slumber  in  peace. 


SWEATING,  OR  WHITE  SLAVERY. 

Oh  pity  the  slave  whose  colour  is  white, 

Toiling  in  sorrow  from  morning  till  night  ; 

To  pitiless  tyrants,  heavy  laden,   they  bow, 

\\'hile  drop  after  drop  falls  the  sweat  from   their  brow. 

The  banner  of  freedom,  how  proudly  it  waves, 
Bright  banner  of  freedom  'midst  downtrodden  slaves  ; 
Who  weepeth  in  sorrow  with  hearts  beating  wild. 
Drudging  in  slavery,  man,  woman  and  child. 

Despised  and  neglected,  how  helpless  they  stand. 
And  this  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  land, 
Where  the  Sabbath  is  kept  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
And  millions  bow  down  to  His  merciful  \^'ord. 

What  is  religion  but  a  farce  and  a  form 
To  those  who  are  crushing  the  weary  and  worn  ; 
Shivering  with  cold,   for  their  raiment  is  thin, 
And  fierce  is   the  hunger  that  gnaws  them  within. 
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In  dark  dismal  hovels  how  often  they  cry  ; 
'Oh,  why  were  we  born  thus  no  wretched  to  die  ?" 
I.ong,  long-suffering  poor,  your  friend  is  the  grave 
It  breaketh  the  chains  of  the  heartbroken  slave. 

In  gayest  of  cities,  poor  children  you  meet, 
Quarrelling  like  dogs  for  a  bone  in  the  street 
Oh,  merciless  tyrants,   some  pity  bestow 
On  those  who  are  suffering  unutterable  woe. 

Hark,   hark  to  the  music,   how  sweetly  it  falls 
As  it  floateth  away  from  the  festival  halls  ; 
Behold  the  proud  damsels  that  jewels  adorn 
,\nd  their  beautiful  lips,   how  they  curl  with  scorn. 

Their  pitiless  look  makes  the  weary  one  smart 

Whose  cheeks  are  bedewed  with  the  woes  of  their  heart  ; 

What  a  terrible  distance  there  is,   to  be  sure, 

'Tween  the  wealthy  high-born  and   the  low-born  poor. 

And  why  should  there  be  such  distinction  at  all  ? 
We  know  that  one  God  is  the  Father  of  all. 
And   the  children  of  God  are  all  equal  in  birth 
And  should  equally  share  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

But  the  stronger  have  risen  to  rule  with  the  bit, 

For  ages  the  weaker  have  had   to  submit  ; 

Surrounded  with  misery  by  day  and  by  night, 

What  are  they  but  slaves,   though  their  colour  be  white  ? 


THE  POLITICAL  RATS 

Who  voted  against   the  Stout  Vogel  Ministry  in  1865,  and  were 
burned  in  effigy  in  Dunedin. 

Have  you  seen,  oh  have  you  seen  the  four  Otago  rats,  man. 
Flying  here  and  flying  there  in  terror  of  the  cats,  man  ? 
Thomson  was  the  foremost  rat,  strangled  by  a  savage  cat  ; 
The  other  three  in  horror  sat,  trembling  at  their  fate,  man. 
Their  effigies  did  cause  such  fun  when  the  boys  with  them  did  run, 
Followed  on  by  fife  and  drum  to  'liven  up  the  rats,  man  ; 
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Burning  up  and  burning  down,  o'er  the  hills  and  through  the  town, 
While  citizens  did  darkly  frown  upon  the  traitor  rats,  man. 
With  groans  and  hisses  they  were  handled,  then  on  the  gallows 

high  they  dandled, 
Till  nearly  every  limb  was  mangled  and  all  the  joints  they  had, 

man. 
And  Lord  it  was  an  awful  sight  to  see  them  blazing  up  at  night, 
While  thousands  cried,  "  It  served  them  right  and  every  traitor 

rat,  man." 
Now  rats,  in  future  bear  in  mind,  a  traitor's  death  vou'U  alwavs 

find. 
Who  stab  your  leader  from  behind  and  wound  him  in  the  back, 

man. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 

I  saw  her  in  the  coi^in  laid 
With  flowers  upon  her  breast, 

How  beautiful  she  was  arrayed 
In  calm  and  peaceful  rest  ! 

Released  from  all,   her  race  is  o'er, 
Here  all  her  sufferings  cease. 

Upon  a  still  and  echoless  shore 
She  is  enshrined  in  peace. 

How  like  a  flower  that  maiden  lav 
Beneath  her  winding  sheet, 

Pure  emblem  of  the  lily  spray 
Among  death's  dewy  weet. 

She  was  a  pure  and  tender  spray. 

Too  frail  for  this  abode, 
A  blossom  drooping  day  by  day 

Till  called  by  a  loving  God. 

O  cruel  Death  !    why  dost  thou  creep 
By  stealth  from  flower  to  flower. 

To  fold  them  in  eternal  sleep 
Within  thy  sable  bower  ^ 
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THE  SCOTCH  FISHERMAN'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
HERRING. 

My  weel-farr'd  frien',  your  welcome  face 

Has  come  again  this  year, 
And  long  my  table  may  you  grace, 

My  hungry  weans  to  cheer. 

While  guid  oat  cake  and  tatties  line 

Heap  our  plates  with  plenty. 
And  you  in  brine  fill  crock  or  bine, 

Our  wames  need  ne'er  be  empty. 

To  hear  you  skirrlin'  in  the  pan 

Brings  forth   the  grateful  smile 
From  ilka  weary  working  man. 

Returning  home  from  toil. 

When  first  in  season  you  are  rare, 

Then  the  gentry  buy  you. 
But  when  you  fa'   to  common  fare, 

Faith  they  do  despise  you. 

But  us  puir  folk  ye  needna  fear 

Will  e'er  of  you  complain, 
We're  unco  thankfu'   when  you're  here 

And  sorry  when  you're  gane. 

The  want  of  ye  is  sair  concern 

To  our  empty  stomachs, 
So  bide  you  lang,  you  bonnie  herrin', 

For  kitchen  to  our  bannocks. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  SPORTS  IN  TUAPEKA. 

O  did  you  see,  O  did  you  see,  or  did  vou  hear  them  say,  sir, 
How  the  sports  got  on  at  all,  upon  St.  Patrick's  Day,  sir  ? 
O  spiindid,  sure,  for  I  was  there,  and  right  among  the  boys,  sir. 
And  by  the  powers,  on  Patrick's  Day,  we  did  ourselves  enjoy,  sir. 
You  see,  there  was  a  piper  there,  an  Irish  piper  too,  sir  ; 
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He  tuned  his  pipes  and  then  be  cripes  away  the  dancers  flew,  sir. 
And  sthepped  it  out  so  nate  and  clane,  in  right  good  Irish  style, 

sir  ; 
And  Bridget  too,  she  gave  a  sthep,  in  honour  of  Erin's  Isle,  sir, 

Tlie  piper  then  threw  down  his  pipes,  "  I'll  have  a  ]ig,"  he  cried, 

sir  ; 
And  faith,  bedad,  the  piper  lad,  carried  away  the  prize,  sir  ; 
The  ladies  there  they  did  declare  that  piper  was  refined,  sir  ; 
To  suit  their  taste,  the  darling  dears,  he  left  his  kilts  behind,  sir. 


THE  MINISTER  AND  THE  WIDOW'S  POT. 

The  minister  referred  to  in  the  following  verses  lived  in  a 
small  village  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  and  was  famed  far 
and  wide  for  his  avarice,  as  can  be  readily  imagined  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  possessed  himself  of  the  poor  widow's  pot. 

There  was  a  parson  dwelt  in  Sorn, 
As  great  a  rogue  as  e'er  was  born  ; 
His  mind  so  bent  on  grasping  greed, 
He  shunned  the  poor  in  bitter  need. 

He  fed  their  souls  on  holy  rant, 
Although  their  hearts  were  weak  through  want  ; 
The  poor  might  weep,   their  eyes  grow  dim, 
But  no  relief  they'd  get  from' him. 

He  knew  a  widow  o'er  the  moor, 
With  little  helpless  children  four  ; 
This  widow's  lot  was  hard  indeed, 
And  sore  she  toiled  her  weans  to  feed. 

Their  wee  bit  cheeks  were  pale  and  wan. 
For  hunger's  work  had  long  begun  ; 
The  widow,   too,  was  weak  and  thin, 
Although  she  seldom  would  complain. 

This  parson  came  one  afternoon 
And  by  the  ingle  sat  him  down  ; 
The  weans  their  dinner  just  had  got, 
And  empty  stood  the  httle  pot. 
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That  little  pot  was  a'  her  store, 
Excepting  one  a'  cracked  o'er  ; 
It  was  to  her  pot,  pan,  and  kettle  ; 
Poor  soul,   she  couldna  boast  of  muckle. 

The  parson  came  to  speak  of  sin, 
And  sinners  to  their  Saviour  bring  ; 
But  e'er  he  to  the  end  had  got, 
Alas  !    he  spied   the  widow's  pot. 

"  Dear  me,"  says  he,   to  Widow  Brown, 

"  Got  ye  this  pottie  in  the  town  ? 

A  nicer  pot  I  ne'er  did  see, 

It's  not   too  big  nor  yet  too  wee. 

"  It's  duckie  shape  is  so  complete, 
It  sits  so  fine  upon  its  feet  ; 
Now  such  a  one  would  be  the  size 
Of  the  pottie  that  I  would  prize." 

Poor  Widow  Brown,   how  pleased  she  got 
To  think  the  parson  praised  her  pot. 
And  said,   "  A  present  it   I'll  make 
If  you'll  be  pleased  the  pot   to  take." 

"  Nae,  nae,"   quoth  he,   "  I'll  go  and  try 
If  such  another  I  can  buy  , 
'Twould  never  do  to  take  your  pot. 
And  it  the  only  one  you've  got." 

"  O  minister,   I  hope  you'll  tak'   it, 
For  I  can  use  the  ane  that's  crackit  ; 
I'll  patch  it  weel  to  stick  thegither, 
So  you're  welcome  to  the  other." 

"  \A'eel  weel,  since  you  will  have  it  sae, 
I'll  tak'   the  pot  and  thank  you  tae  ; 
Just  wrap  it  in  a  wee  bit  paper 
And   I   will  carry' t  a'    the  better." 

"  No,  minister,   I'll  send  my  bairn, 
He's  unco  smart  at  goin'  an  erran'  ; 
Although  he  has  a  sair  complaint 
Brought  on  for  want  of  nourishment." 

But  Parson  John  would  not  give  in 
To  let  the  boy  his  message  rin. 
Because  he  felt  within  his  heart 
He'd  with  a  penny  have  to  part. 
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Then  on  his  knees  he  knelt  in  prayer 
And  sought  the  God  of  love  to  spare 
The  widow  with  her  helpless  weans, 
And  keep  them  free  from  worldly  sins. 

When  from  his  knees  he  rose  to  go, 
His  sweetesL  smile  he  did  bestow, 
And  said,   "  Some  other  time  I'll  come. 
Ye  ken,  God's  work  it  must  be  dune." 

Behold  that  messenger  of  God, 
How  smilingly  he  takes  the  road, 
And  in  his  hand,  what  has  he  got  ? 
Alas  !    the  widow's  only  pot. 

The  manse  it  stood   two  miles  ahead, 
And  light  of  heart  he  onward  sped. 
But  e'er  he  half-a-mile  had  got 
His  hand  grew  weary  with  the  pot. 

That  parson  was  not  fond  of  toil, 
So  down  he  sat  to  rest  a  while  ; 
At  last  that  selfish,   scheming  man 
Bethought  him  of  a  better  plan. 

Quoth  he,   "  I'll  iust   take  off  my  hat 
And  on  my  head  I'll  put  the  pot  ;" 
And  off  he  went  with  all  his  might. 
Quite  pleased   the  pot  became  so  light. 

It  was  a  day  of  sultry  heat. 

And  by  degrees  down  ran  the  sweat  ; 

To  hurry  up  he  took  a  race, 

When  lo  !    the  pot  slipped  o'er  his  face. 

He  tried  to  get  it  up  again, 
But  firm  and  fast  it  did  remain  ; 
Thus  he  wandered  up  and  down. 
With  three  pot  feet  upon  his  crown. 

He  roared  and  squealed  within  the  pot, 
But  O,  alas  !    folks  heard  him  not, 
For  he  had  gone  from  any  street, 
For  fear  the  village  folk  he'd  meet. 

His  face  and  throat  began  to  swell, 
And  once  or  twice  he  reeled  and  fell, 
While  sweat  and  slaver  did  forgather, 
And  both  ran  o'er  his  beard  together. 
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Staggering  here  and   stumbling  there, 
His  arms  flung  wildly  in  the  air, 
He  shouted  till  his  voice  was  hoarse 
Before  he  found  the  village  course. 

How  bitterly  he  felt  his  lot. 
And  in  his  heart  he  cursed  the  pot  ; 
Yes,  cursed  the  pot  and  widow  too 
That  brought  him  into  such  a  stew. 

Some  time  he  wandered  round  and  round, 
But  still  he  made  towards  the  town, 
For  when  he  looked,   straight  down  his  face 
A  blink  of  light  he  still  could  trace. 

At  last  he  reached  the  village  steeple, 
Where  gathered  was  a  crowd  of  people. 
Who  stared  at  him  with  mouth  and  een, 
For  such  a  sight  they  ne'er  had  seen. 

Both  men  and  women,  weans  an'  a'. 
As  hard's  they  could  they  ran  awa', 
The  very  dogs  were  ill  at  ease 
And  howled  in  dozens  round  his  knees. 

And  such  a  fright  daft  Jamie  got, 
Then  squared  like  fury  at  the  pot. 
Till  some  one  took  awa'   the  lad, 
Swearing  the  faceless  thing  was  mad. 

The  blacksmith's  boy  came  running  oot 

To  see  what  a'   the  fun's  aboot  ; 

"  O  maister,   maister,"   he  did  squeal, 

"  Come  oot,   come  oot,   and  see  the  Deil." 

The  blacksmith  down  his  hammer  flung, 
And  oot   the  door  like  mad  he  sprung. 
And  at  the  corner  of  the  smithy 
Stumbled  o'er  the  doctor's  lady. 

The  doctor  soon  his  cudgel  drew 
And  at  the  sprawling  blacksmith  flew. 
When  lo  !    there  reeled  among  the  lot 
The  parson  with  the  widow's  pot. 

The  parson,  and  in  such  a  state. 
The  dogs  had  almost  sealed  his  fate  ; 
They  tore  his  breeks  and  Sunday  coat. 
For  he  was  helpless  with  the  pot. 
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The  crowd  stood  speechless  looking  on. 
Still  hearing  nothing  but  a  groan  : 
At  last  the  blacksmith  pity  shows 
And  fixed  for  him  his  ragged  clothes. 

He  led  him  to  the  smithy  door, 

Feeling  his  headgear  o'er  and  o'er  ; 

"  Guid  Lord."   saith  he,   "  this  is  a  jammer, 

I'll  have  to  break  it  with  a  hammer." 

He  cracked  the  pot  all  round  and  round. 
For  fear  he'd  break  the  inner  crown  ; 
At  last,  down  fell  the  metal  load, 
And  lo  !    behold  the  man  of  God. 

By  this   time  nearly  a'   the  clachan 
Had  gathered  roon  and  fell  a-laughing  ; 
But  the  doctor  saw  it  at  a  glance. 
He'd  have  a  patient  at  the  manse. 


ON  THE  FORTY  AND  TWA. 

The  subject  of  the  following  lines  is  a  monument  in  DunkeM 
Cathedral,  Scotland,  placed  there  to  commemorate  the 
heroes  of  the  Black  Watch  Regiment  (42nd  Royal  High- 
landers). The  monument  represents  an  officer  in  the 
midst  of  the  slain,  upon  whose  countenance  the  deepest 
gloom  is  depicted. 

The  Highlanders  won  at  the  close  of  the  day, 

When  the  sunbeams  were  sinking  in  gorgeous  array, 

And  the  wounded  were  carried,  their  wounds  to  be  healed  ; 

Already  their  comrades  lay  cold  on  the  field. 

When  the  sun  next  appeared  with  his  beams  in  the  dawn. 

In  hundreds  the  dead  in  the  valley  were  strewn  ; 

At  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  the  foremost  of  a'. 

Lay  the  flower  of  the  Black  Watch,  the  Forty  and  Twa. 

They  were  but  a  handful  in  the  face  of  a  host. 

But  in  death,  as  in  life,  they  were  found  at  their  post  ; 

To  the  right,  to  the  left,  behind  and  before. 

Be  crimsoned  with  blood  were  the  tartans  they  wore. 
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He  stood  near  llie  youngest  of  that  gallant  band, 

Who  lay  with  the  colours  still  grasped  in  his  hand.—/,  jr. 
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They  were  fearless  and  brave,  they  were  faithful  and  true 
To  the  crest  that  adorned  their  bonnets  of  blue  ; 
'Midst  death  and  destruction,  the  foremost  of  a', 
Lay  the  proud  kilted  Black  Watch,  the  Forty  and  Twa. 

At  the  first  streak  of  dawn,   to  the  side  of  the  dead 
Their  officer  came  and  uncovered  his  head  ; 
He  gazed  on  the  tartan-clad  heroes  so  dear, 
And  the  grief  that  he  felt  was  too  deep  for  a  tear. 
He  stood  near  the  youngest  of  that  gallant  band. 
Who  lay  with  the  colours  still  grasped  in  his  hand  ; 
"  Brave  Roderick,"  he  murmured,  "  your  bravery  I  saw 
While  regaining  the  flag  of  the  Forty  and  Twa. 

"  Noble  sons  of  the  Highlands,  your  battles  are  o'er, 

And  ye  shall  return  to  your  mountains  no  more. 

But  record  shall  tell  where  you  breathed  your  last  breath, 

And  how  bravely  you  fought  in  this  valley  of  death  ; 

Your  tartans  shall  shroud  ye  in  your  mansions  of  rest, 

And  your  broadsword  and  dirk  shall  be  laid  on  your  breast 

The  strains  of  the  coronach  o'er  the  valley  shall  fa' 

As  we  bury  the  heroes  of  the  Forty  and  Twa." 

That  Captain  resembled  a  statue  of  gloom, 
As  he  motionless  stood  with  bonnet  and  plume. 
His  eyelids  half  closed  and  his  chin  on  his  breast, 
And  oh  !    what  a  cloud  on  his  features  did  rest. 
Alone  with  the  dead  his  last  look  to  bestow, 
On  those  who  are  suffering  unspeakable  woe  ; 
The  depths  of  his  feelings  no  mortal  could  draw 
As  he  gazed  on  the  slain  of  the  Forty  and  Twa. 
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My  beautiful,  my  darling  one, 

That  plays  upon  my  knee. 
Her  smile  is  like  the  summer  sun 

That  hails  the  golden  bee, 
Her  laugh  my  youthful  days  recalls 

Until  my  heart  beats  wild. 
For  fear  that  anything  befalls 

My  beautiful,  my  child. 
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She  came  to  light  the  darksome  morn, 

Like  sunny  beams  of  day  ; 
She  came  to  pull  the  piercing  thorn, 

My  sorrows  to  allay. 
And  as  she  nestles  on  my  breast 

And  coos  so  like  the  dove. 
Oh,  fondly,  fondly  I'm  caressed 

With  little  hands  of  love. 

Yet  shall  it  be  that  I  must  view 
This  frail  and  tender  flower, 

Far  wander  from  the  path  that's  true 
In  some  unguarded  hour  ; 

To  see  her  droop  and  lowly  bow 
That  once  was  pure  and  free, 

With  shame  and  anguish  on  her  brow- 
Great  God,  can  e'er  this  be  ? 

Ye  Powers  above,  watch  day  by  day 

That  she  as  pure  may  grow. 
As  the  humble  lily  spray. 

Sweet  emblem  of  the  snow  ; 
Be-robed  in  love  and  purity, 

Away  from  passions  wild, 
In  bowers  of  sweet  obscurity. 

Protect  my  darling  child. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAVOURITE  CAT. 

My  wee  bit  cat,  my  bonnie  cat. 
That  purring  by  the  fire  sat, 
With  her  bhnking,   half-closed  e'e. 
And  wha  would  think  that  she  could  see  ? 
Her  favourite  place  the  chimney  cheek, 
The  cleanest  place  that  she  could  seek  ; 
And  when  she  wasna  purring  there, 
The  fireside  seemed  unco  bare. 

The  bairnies  a'   she  kent  sae  weel, 

And  oft  her  paws  would  round   them  steal. 

For  since  she  was  a  wee  bit  kitten 

She  saved  them  a'   frae  many  a  licking. 
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Nae  other  cat  would  tak'   the  pains 
To  play  so  kindly  wi'   the  weans  ; 
No  other  cat,   though  e'er  so  bonnie, 
Purrs  so  sweet  when  I  wait  on  Johnnie. 

For  when  I  was  my  leefu'  lane, 
Waiting  on  Johnnie  coming  hame. 
She  coiled  hersel'  into  a  clew 
And  purred  away  while  time  it  flew  ; 
For  Johnnie  liked  a  social  dram. 
And  oft  to  Tibbie's  he  would  gang. 
To  hear  the  news,  as  he  would  say. 
And  Duncan  Glen,   the  fiddler,  play. 

Wi'  ilka  crack  and  ilka  sang 
He  didna  think  the  night  was  lang, 
And  when  we  heard  him  on  the  stair 
Our  pussy  was  the  foremost  there. 
But  noo  she's  deid,  our  bonnie  puss, 
And  sair  we  miss  her  in  the  hoose. 
For  never  mair  we'll  see  the  cat 
That  purring  by  the  fire  sat. 


RECITATION. 

THE  DEATH  OF   SIR   WILLIAM  WALLACE,   THE   HERO 
OF   SCOTLAND. 

Monteith,   thou  false,   thou  traitor  knave  ! 
While  history  doth  remain, 
^L         Dishonour  shall  bedew  thy  grave 
^  And  hated  be  thy  name. 

Monteith  !    behold  yon  gory  sight, 

Prepare  for  thy  reward  ; 
Thou  hast  betrayed   the  bravest  knight 

That  ever  wielded  sword. 

To  place  him  in   King  Edward's  power, 

Thou  traitor  dark  and  deep. 
Didst  creep  by  stealth  at  midnight  hour 

And  sold  him  fast  asleep. 
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Didst  sell  him  to  his  ruthless  foes, 

And  torture  of  the  gallows  ; 
Alas  for  Scotland  !    yonder  flows 

The  blood  of  William  Wallace. 

His  noble  limba  were  torn  asunder 

And  sent  far,  far  apart, 
For  Southern  foes  to  gaze  in  wonder 

And  spit  upon  his  heart. 

One  bleeding  limb  to  Perth  was  borne, 

And  one  to  Aberdeen, 
While  thousands  wept  upon  that  morn 

His  mangled  limbs  were  seen. 

What  briny  tears  bedewed  the  clay 
That  ne'er  was  known  to  yield. 

While  Scotland  missed  him  day  by  day 
Upon  her  battlefield. 

Ah  !    well  might  Scotland  long  bewail 

Her  bravest  knight  in  battle. 
Thus  dragged  behind  a  horse's  tail 

To  die  upon  the  scaffold. 

They  crowned  him  with  a  wreath  of  oak, 

While  on  the  rack  he  lay. 
But  not  a  word  proud  Wallace  spoke, 

Though  joint  from  joint  gave  way. 

King  Edward  mocked  his  noble  form, 
And  cried,  "  Thy  doom  is  sealed  ;" 

Then  Wallace  answered  back  with  scorn, 
"  I'll  die,  but  never  yield. 

"  A  coward  King  thou  art  to  mock 
A  captive  bound  with  chains, 

Beside  the  headsman  and  the  block, 
Powerless  to  revenge. 

"  Were  my  guid  sword  but  in  my  hand. 

My  hand  a  moment  free, 
I'd  hurl  thee,   tyrant,   to  the  damned 

And  set  my  country  free. 

"  Bruce,  O  Bruce,"  he  loud  did  cry, 

"  Leave  England,   I  implore  ; 
Take  thou  my  place  when  dead  I  lie, 

And  Scotland's  rights  restore." 
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Bruce  heard  the  cry  and  groaned  aloud, 
That  cry  did  pierce  him  sore  ; 

Disguised,  he  mingled  with  the  crowd 
Till  Wallace  was  no  more. 

Brave  Wallace,  like  a  warrior  god. 
No  power  could  make  him  bow  ; 

He  died  with  all  a  nation's  load 
Depicted  on  his  brow. 

They  hung  him  first  on  gallows  high, 
And  then  they  cut  him  down. 

Before  the  light  had  left  his  eye 
Or  throbs  of  life  had  flown. 

King  Edward   to  the  headsman  said, 
"  Go,  bring  thy  sharpened  hewel. 

And  e'er  this  mighty  Scot  is  dead. 
His  body  disembowel. 

"  Go,  burn  them  till  his  eyes  are  dim, 
And  cold  his  dauntless  heart  ; 

Then  divide  him  limb  by  limb 
And  send   them  far  apart." 

Such  was  the  death  brave  Wallace  got 

From  England's  cruel   King, 
And  evermore  that  crimson  blot 

Shall  stain  the  English  name. 


That  night,  when  all  were  hushed  to  rest. 
Young  Bruce  he  sought  the  gallows  ; 

His  tears  poured  o'er  the  mangled  breast 
Of  Scotland's  murdered  Wallace. 

"  Thou  bravest  of  the  brave,"   he  said, 

"  And  noblest  of  thy  race  ; 
This  day  for  Scotland  thou  hast  bled 

But  I  shall  take  thy  place. 

"  My  feet  shall  seek  where  thou  hast  trod, 

My  heart  where  dangers  roll. 
And  be  my  spirit's  daily  load 

The  splendour  of  thy  soul. 
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"  Oh  !    Wallace,  had  I  been  like  thee 
And  fought  for  Scotland's  right, 

This  day  our  country  would  be  free 
And  thou  her  foremost  knight. 

"  Ne'er  warrior  breath'd  so  high  renown'd 

As  thee,   O  noble  Wallace, 
And  cursed  be  the  hellish  hound 

That  sold  thee  to  a  gallows." 

With  visage  dark,   the  Bruce  he  came 

Far  o'er  the  mountain  range, 
The  rights  of  Scotland   to  maintain 

And  Wallace  to  revenge. 

His  war  cry  rang  o'er  hill  and  dell, 

Vengeance  he  did  return, 
When  thirty  thousand  English  fell 

On  the  field  of  Bannockburn. 


KILMARNOCK. 


Kilmarnock,  oft  I   think  of  thee. 
When  I  was  young  and  full  of  glee. 
Wandering  over  hill  and  dale, 
When  seeking  for  the  pale  bluebell. 
Oft  hae  I  sought  the  primrose  fair 
With  cowslip  sweet  to  deck  my  hair. 
Inwoven  with  the  bonnie  gowan, 
By  Kilmarnock's  river  growing, 

Where  Wallace  first  drew  English  blood 
That  might  have  made  the  water  red  ; 
And  just  a  wee  bit  further  doon 
A  castle  stands  within   the  gloom — 
Auld  Caprington,   that  shelter  gave 
To  many  a  Scot  both  bold  and  brave  ; 
There  Covenanters  fought  and  fell — 
What  tales  those  ancient  walls  could  tell  ! 
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Kilmarnock  House  again  I  see, 
And  Lady's  Walk,  where  often  she 
Lamented  sair,   baith  late  and  early, 
For  her  lord  who  fell  for  Charlie. 
How  oft  I  heard  with  childish  dread 
Of  Lord   Kilmarnock's  bleeding  head. 
That  oft  was  seen  behind  the  door  ; 
His  blood,   they  say,   has  dyed  the  floor. 

But  be  this  truthful  as  it  may, 
It  was  a  dark  and  fatal  day 
When  Lord   Kilmarnock  sought   the  battle 
And  met  his  doom  upon  the  scaffold. 
His  lady,   wrapped  in  calm  despair, 
In  silence  sought  her  greenwood  chair, 
Where  in  her  youth  she  did  impart 
The  secrets  of  her  trusting  heart, 

When  love  alone  was  all  her  care 
And  made  the  world   to  her  so  fair  ; 
But  never  more  the  eye  could  trace 
A  smile  upon  her  lovely  face. 
And   to  this  day  the  passers  by 
In  fancy  hear  the  lady's  sigh, 
And  old  folks  still  with  reverence  talk 
When  speaking  of  the  Lady's  Walk. 

Kilmarnock,   when  I   think  of  thee, 
Again  my  childhood  scenes  I  see. 
When  to  the  school  in  groups  we  trod. 
Whiles  casting  oot  upon  the  road  : 
Some  for  pencil,   some  for  slate. 
Some  for  a  wee  bit  lassie's  sake, 
Some  for  buttons,   knives,   tops,   and  string 
Some  first  on  gates   to  have  a  swing. 

The  wee-est  boys  would  longest  fight 
W'ith  bigger  ones  beyond  their  weight. 
And  though  they  saw  their  ain  defeat 
Would  never  own  that  they  were  beat. 
Some  would  race  each  other's  peery 
Until  they  a'  went  tapsalteery  ; 
Wearied  at  last  they  a'  would  scatter 
And  make  for  home  to  get   their  supper. 

The  supper  o'er,   then  out  was  spread 
The  Bible,   and  our  faither  read. 
And  kneeling  by  his  armed  chair 
Would  o'er  us  breathe  a  tender  prayer. 
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We  sought  the  Lord  wi'   joyful  praise. 
In  verse  of  Psalm  or  Paraphrase  ; 
Ah  !    then  it  was  a  happy  scene, 
To  see  us  gathered  roon  at  een. 

And  often  romething  would  play  click, 
Sae  canny,  at  the  ooter  snick  ; 
And  sister's  cheek  a  tale  would  tell 
As  she  gaed  to  the  door  hersel'. 
And  by  degrees  slipt  from  the  view 
Some  tale  of  love  to  hear  anew. 
For  she  was  soon  to  be  a  bride, 
The  brawest  in  the  countryside. 

But  years  since  then  ha'e  passed  away 
And  faither  noo  is  auld  and  grey. 
While  mither  too  is  wearing  doon. 
Her  cheeks  are  losing  youthful  bloom. 
Yet  faither  sees  nae  changes  there  ; 
To  him  she's  aye  as  fresh  and  fair 
As  when  she  nestled  by  his  side, 
A  bonnie,  happy  Scottish  bride. 

Kilmarnock,   far  from  thee  I've  gone  ; 

Zealandie  long  has  been  my  home. 

Fair  and  flowery  though  it  be, 

My  thoughts  will  wander  back  to  thee. 

I  see  yet,  in  my  midnight  dream. 

My  childhood's  home  beside  the  stream  ; 

Though  many  changes  there  may  be, 

It  never  can  be  changed   to  me  ; 

And  oft  the  tears  doth  trinkle  doon 

When  thinking  of  Kilmarnock  toon. 
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THE  LAMENT  OF  CATHERINE  GRAHAM, 

A'ho  was  known  as  "  The  Lily  of  the  Grove,"  for  her  beauty  and 
sweetness.  She  died  of  a  broken  heart,  at  the  age  of  19 
vears  (1840),  deeply  lamented. 

My  father  lived  in  yonder  wood  ; 

A  forester  was  he. 
And  there  our  little  cottage  stood, 

Down  by  the  flowery  lea. 
What  sweet  content  was  then  my  lot. 

Though  humble  w^as  the  view  ; 
And  there  I  spun  my  wee,  wee  coat, 

My  bonnie  coat  of  blue  ; 
My  wee,  wee  coat,   my  bonnie  coat, 

My  dear  wee  coat  of  blue. 

I  watched  my  iiock  upon  the  hill 

With  heart  so  blithe  and  gay. 
And  oft  I  sought   the  winding  rill 

To  sing  my  simple  lay. 
I  wove  a  garland  fresh  and  fair, 

With  flowers  of  lovely  hue. 
And  twined  it  in  my  golden  hair. 

Then  spun  my  coat  of  blue. 
My  wee,  wee  coat,  my  bonnie  coat. 

My  dear  wee  coat  of  blue. 

But  false  was  he  who  came  between 

And  sought  me  where  I  hid. 
To  mingle  with  the  crystal  stream 

A  dark  and  crimson  red. 
Deep  in  my  heart  a  wound  I  got. 

And  aye  it  bleeds  anew  ; 
Drop  by  drop  it  dyed  my  coat. 

My  bonnie  coat  of  blue, 
M}'  wee,  wee  coat    my  bonnie  coat. 

My  dear  wee  coat  of  blue.  ' 

The  garland  that  I  wove  so  well 

Is  now  for  ever  dead. 
The  brightest  Ifower  decayed  and  fell. 

Then  all  its  beauty  fled  ; 
If  a  mother's  care  had  been  my  lot 

To  guide  me  as  I  grew, 
I  might  have  spun  my  wee,  wee  coat, 

Without  the  warp  of  rue. 
My  wee,   wee  coat,  my  bonnie  coat, 

Mv  dear  wee  coat  of  blue. 
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As  Summer  flowers,  all  bright  and  fair, 

Like  Autumn  leaves  decay, 
The  pangs  of  sorrow  and  despair 

Have  worn  my  life  away. 
But  soon  the  grave  will  give  me  rest  ; 

Deep  hidden  from  the  view. 
My  faded  coat  shall  wrap  my  breast 

And  moulder  with  me  too. 
My  wee,  wee  coat,  my  bonnie  coat, 

My  dear  wee  coat  of  blue. 


THE  BRIDE  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

When  I  courted  sweet  May  she  had  beautiful  curls. 

The  fairest  I  ever  had  seen. 
But  when  we  got  married  her  wig  off  she  hurls. 

And  said.   "  What  a  fool  you  have  been  !" 

0  pity  my  lot.      -Was  there  ever  one  harder  ? 
And  if  I  complain,   there  it  is  ! 

The  very  next  day  she's  off  to  the  barber 
And  brings  home  another  bright  friz. 

Now  lovers  beware,  and  keep  clear  of  the  snare. 

To  warn  you  all  is  my  duty. 
And  look  for  a  wife  who  can  wear  her  own  hair, 

For  that  is  her  mantle  of  beauty. 

When  I  gaze  at  my  wife  I  cannot  be  civil, 

Although  I  must  dance  to  her  doodle  ; 
Instead  of  a  woman  she  looks  like  the  Devil 

In  the  shape  of  a  newly  clipped  poodle. 

In  silence  one  night  as  we  sat  at  our  s''pper, 
For  silence  it  was  a  relief. 

1  heard  a  great  noise,  and  cried   "  What's  the  matter  ?' 
When  out  fell  a  row  of  her  teeth. 

I  kicked  them,   I  broke  them,  and  what  did  I  get  ? 

But  "  Fool  "  in  her  passion  she  cries  ; 
The  very  next  day  she  wore  a  new  set. 

While  I  wore  a  pair  of  black  eyes. 
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THE  CALICO  TENT. 

When  I  married  a  digger,  my  friends,  how  they  laughed 

And  shunned  me  in  every  place  ; 
At  my  husband's  blue  jumper,  poor  me,  how  they  chaffed. 

And  said  we  were  quite  a  disgrace. 
But  I  ne'er  was  so  happy  in  a'   my  life. 

No  reason  had  I  to  repent. 
For  I  never  was  freer  from  sorrow  and  strife 

Than  I  was  in  a  calico  tent  ; 
No  grasping  landlord  demanding  his  rent — 

No,  no,  we  were  free  in  a  calico  tent. 

Our  tent  it  was  pitched  on  a  bonnie  green  hill. 

Far  from  the  din  of  a  city, 
Where  the  musical  voice  of  a  sweet  little  rill 

Sang  on   through  the  valley  so  pretty  ; 
Though  humble  our  home,  it  was  pleasant  to  be 

Surrounded  with  love  and  content, 
And  wee  prattling  Jamie,   'tween  father  and  me. 

How  dear  was  our  calico  tent  ; 
No  grasping  landlord  demanding  his  rent — 

No,  no,  we  were  free  in  a  calico  tent. 
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HUMANITY. 
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Oh  !    where  doth  the  stream  of  humanity  run  ; 

Lead  me  to  its  fountain,   I  pray  ; 
'Tis  purer  than  snow  when  it  gleams  in  the  sun 

E'er  it  melteth  for  ever  away. 

The  dew  of  the  morn  in  its  splendour  may  fall 

And  cling  to  the  beautiful  rose, 
But  that  which  I  seek  is  far  purer  than  all, 

'Tis  the  stream  where  humanity  flows. 

The  song  of  the  birds  may  come  sweet  from  the  tree, 

While  flowerets  their  beauty  disclose. 
But  sweeter  and  fairer  and  dearer  to  me 

Is  the  stream  where  humanity  flows. 
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From  the  mountain  I  gaze  on  the  valley  below, 

Watching  again  and  again 
To  see  from  afar  that  stream  overflow 

And  spread  o'er  the  withering  plain. 

Oh  I    star  of  benevolence,  pity  and  love. 

Where  mercy  doth  ever  repose  ; 
Guide  me,   I  pray,   to  that  fountain  of  love 

Where  the  stream  of  humanity  flows. 


THE  CAVERSHAM  GRASS  WIDOWS. 

In  the  year  1888,  or  thereabouts,  a  number  of  working  men, 
unable  to  find  employment  in  Dunedin,  went  abroad  in 
search  of  work — many  of  them  to  Melbourne.  Some, 
however,   forgot  to  return. 

How  slow  the  time  doth  pass 
With  us  widows  on  the  grass. 
While  sighing,  oh  !    alas, 

For  the  pleasures  passing  by. 

Our  husbands  go  away 
Their  double  games  to  play  ; 
Oh  !    how  they  can  betray 

When  away  from  our  side. 

It  is,  you  know,   a   shame 

To  leave  both  wife  and  wean. 

Like  sheep  upon  a  plain. 

No  shepherd  for  a  guide. 

And  must  we  sigh  and  weep 
All  night  when  we  should  sleep, 
Our  weary  watch  to  keep 

For  such  husbands  so  untrue  ? 

My  certie,   I  for  one 

With  my  legal  lord  have  done  ; 

He  may  laugh  and  call  it  fun, 

But  I'll  show  him  what  I'll  do, 
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I'll  seek  some  handsome  rover 
To  take  me  into  clover, 
E'er  all  my  youth  be  over, 
For  quickly  it  will  pass. 

In  Scripture  we're  commanded 
Not  to  go  single-handed. 
And  no  longer  will  I  stand  it, 
Thus  feeding  on  the  grass. 


THE  LONDON  MATCH-SELLER. 

A  poor  little  match-seller  wandered  the  street, 

Her  voice  it  was  feeble  and  low  ; 
Cold  and  benumbed  were  her  frost-bitten  feet, 

As  shoeless  she  trod   through  the  snow. 

She  stood  by  the  gate  of  a  nobleman's  dwelling, 

While  the  snow  in  fury  did  swirl. 
But  none  could  discover  the  grief  that  was  swelling 

The  bosom  of  that  little  girl. 

She  could  see  through  the  window  the  Christmas  tree 

Lit  up  with  its  beautiful  load, 
But  she  turned  away  from  such  beauty  to  see 

When  she  thought  of  her  wretched  abode. 

Where  her  father  and  mother  unconscious  did  lie, 
They  were  dying  through  hunger  and  cold, 

While  their  poor  little  girl  her  matches  did  cry. 
Though  none  of  her  matches  she  sold. 

While  hour  after  hour  the  night  watch  was  calling 

She  was  striking  her  matches  alone. 
And  warming  her  feet  while  the  snow  thick  was  falling 

Till  the  last  of  her  matches  were  gone. 

It  had  gone  as  it  sounded  a  mournful  toll 

From  the  spire  at   the  hour  of  eleven. 
The  last  of  her|matches  had  lighted  her  soul 

To  the'^gates  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
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Far,  far  from  the  regions  of  hunger  and  cold 
She  is  now  with  the  angels  above, 

Another  white  lamb  in  the  heavenly  fold 
To  dwell  with  the  Shepherd  of  Love. 


THE  GOVERNOR'S  BLUNDER. 

The  following  verses  allude  to  Lord  Onslow,  who  was  Governor 
of  New  Zealand,  and  who,  to  celebrate  the  Queen's  Jubilee, 
gave  a  ball  to  the  sailors  of  one  of  H.M.  men-of-war  ships 
lying  then  at  Port  Chalmers.  His  Lordship  was,  however, 
much  exercised  in  mind  over  the  matter  of  procuring  partners 
for  the  sailors.  Ladies  from  Government  House  could  never 
dance  with  common  sailors,  forsooth  !  and  so  the  Governor 
must  needs  bethink  himself  of  the  Dunedin  factory  girls, 
meet  partners  for  sailors  ! 

O  did  you  hear  the  upper  class, 

The  Governor  in  the  middle. 
Were  trying  to  get  the  factory  lass 

A-dancing  to  their  fiddle  ? 

The  Governor  was  to  give  a  spree 

But  knew  not  what  to  do. 
For  girls  to  join  the  Jubilee 

And  waltz  with  boys  in  blue. 

He  thought  for  once  he'd  condescend 

To  give  the  girls  a  dance, 
Then  off  his  invitations  penned. 

Quite  sure  they'd  seize  the  chance. 

But  they  were  wroth,  and  loud  did  cry, 
"  O  Lord,  what  marked  disgrace  !" 

And  made  the  invitations  6.y 
Bang  in  his  I^ordship's  face. 

If  he  intends  to  give  a  ball 

Let  him  seek  his  titled  den. 
And  there  get  sweethearts  for  them  all 

Among  the  upper  ten. 
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The  upper  class  niust  bear  in  mind. 
The  Governor  in  the  middle, 

That  factory  girls  are  not  inclined 
To  dance  to  every  fiddle. 


BURNS'  STATUE,  DUNEDIN,  N.Z. 

To  Burns's  statue,  late  yestreen, 

A  stranger  made  his  way, 
And  when  he  had  the  statue  seen 

He  this  to  it  did  say  : 

"  Oh  Lord  preserve  us,   Robbie  lad  ! 

And  this  is  how  they've  placed  ye  ; 
Otago  folks  are  surely  mad. 

Having  thus  disgraced  ye. 

"^  You  look  so  dismal,   dark  and  grim, 

So  lonely,  cold  and  bleet. 
You  should  be  lifted  high  abune, 

At  least  full  thirty  feet. 

"  Otago  folks  should  hide  their  heids 

To  see  your  mean  abode  ; 
No  wonder  then  they're  famed  for  greed, 

For  siller  is  their  god. 

"  His  Mayorship  of  Dunedin  town 

Gives  out  that  I  am  crazed, 
Because  I   tell  each  Councillor  loon 

Your  statue  should  be  raised. 

"  Raised  in  stature  as  in  mind 

Till  towering  high  above, 
For  you  were  foremost  of  your  kind 

In  sublimitv  and  love." 
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THE  WIDOW'S  FAREWELL  TO  HER  COTTAGE. 

0  fare -thee- well,  my  bonnie  cot, 
Where  grows  the  sweet  Forget-Me-Not  ; 
With  thee  contented  was  my  lot. 

But  thou  art  mine  no  more. 
To  make  thee  mine,  all  flowery  bright. 
How  oft  I've  toiled,  both  day  and  night, 
With  many  a  meagre,  scanty  bite. 

Thy  freedom  to  restore. 

The  evergreens  are  growing  fast 
That  I  did  plant  from  iirst  to  last. 
To  shield  thee  from  the  stormy  blast 
And  keep  thee  safe  from  harm  ; 
When  heavy  fell  the  sleet  and  rain, 
All  rattling  on  thy  window  pane, 

1  blest  thee  o'er  and  o'er  again, 

Thou  wert  so  snug  and  warm. 

The  brightest  flowers  in  joyful  Spring 

Like  ivy  to  thy  walls  did  cling. 

And  round  thee  sweetest  fragrance  fling 

To  fold  thee  in  perfume  ; 
What  peaceful  calm  around  me  fell, 
Within  thy  humble  walls  to  dwell. 
And  there  it  kept  its  magic  spell, 

A  bar  to  every  gloom. 

How  oft  I  sat  me  down  to  think 

Beside  the  fire's  cheery  blink. 

At  een  when  thoughts  away  would  jink. 

Where  memory  loves  to  dwell  ; 
But  O  !    wee  cot,  I'm  sad  to-day. 
And  teardrops  from  my  eyes  will  stray  ; 
Alas,  it  is  that  I  must  say, 

Sweet  home,   to  thee  farewell  ! 

The  grasping  Jew  with  cent,   per  cent. 
Has  got  thee  now,  and  claims  the  rent. 
And  even  then  was  not  content 

Without  the  pound  of  flesh. 
With  knife  in  hand  the  Shylock  hound 
Upon  my  heart  he  made  a  bound. 
And  from  its  core  he  cut  the  pound, 

And  chased  me  for  the  blood. 
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THE  GAMBLER'S  BOY  ON  A  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

Oh  father,  leave  this  gambling  den,  for  mother  calls  thee  now 
To  wipe  the  drops  that  gather  fast  upon  her  snowy  brow  ; 
While  drop  by  drop  is  trickling,  the  life-blood  from  her  heart, 
A  voice  is  slowly  whispering  that  soon  we'll  have  to  part. 
Our  home  is  cold  and  desolate,  all  wrapt  in  silent  gloom. 
And  oh  !    T  dread  the  messenger  that  calls  her  to  the  tomb. 
It  is  thy  name  she  murmureth,  I  hear  it  on  her  breath, 
While  I  am  bending  over  her  to  watch  the  dews  of  death. 


All  covered  with  rags  lay  a  beautiful  form 

In  the  slumber  of  peace  on  that  Christmas  morn, 

While  a  poor  little  boy  sat  weeping  alone, 

Still  watching  his  mother  whose  spirit  had  flown. 

The  gambler  returns  with  fear  in  his  soul, 

Through  the  tinkle  of  death,  and  its  mournful  toll, 

And  there  he  was  found  by  the  side  of  the  dead, 

A  maniac  for  ever,  his  reason  had  fled. 


A  STAB  FROM  BEHIND. 

The  danger  we  see  is  the  danger  we  dread, 

And  fiercely  with  it  we  contend. 
But  how  can  we  hinder  a  stab  from  behind 

W^hen  the  stabber  is  hailed  as  a  friend  ? 
Confusion  10  him  who  would  strike  from  behind. 

And  contempt  on  his  visage  be  hurled  ; 
Like  Judas,   the  wretch,  let  us  bear  him  in  mind 

And  brand  him  as  such  to  the  world. 
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ODE  TO  THE  WIND. 

Thou'rt  called  the  demon  of  the  deep 
When  thou  dost  raging  revels  keep, 
Howling  and  whirling,  high  and  low, 
Tossing  thy  victims  to  and  fro. 
While  o'er  the  land  in  length  and  breadth 
There's  none  can  stay  thy  giant  strength. 
And  yet,  when  thou  dost  raging  cease 
All  seem  to  feel  the  calm  of  peace  ; 
Bright  Nature  greets  thy  gentle  sigh, 
While  softly  thou  art  passing  by  ; 
No  matter  how  thy  power  we  find 
We  cannot  do  without  thee,  wind. 


THE  BEREFT  MOTHER  ON  A  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

Bright  angels,  bright  angels,   though  eye  cannot  see 
You  smile  on  the  baby  that  sleeps  on  my  knee, 
Every  throb  of  her  heart  doth  your  secrets  betray 
And  whispers,   "  Her  spirit  is  passing  away." 

Bright  angels,  bright  angels,  again  take  your  flight. 
Why  seek  ye  my  darling,  so  lovely  and  bright  ? 
My  sweet  little  baby,   the  last  of  them  all  ; 
Oh  make  her  once  more  to  smile  at  my  call. 

Bright  angels,  bright  angels,   in  mercy  depart 
And  leave  me  this  blossom  to  gladden  my  heart. 
But  vainly  I  plead,  for  the  angels  of  love 
Have  come  for  the  soul  of  my  beautiful  dove. 

Bright  angels,  bright  angels,  your  mantle  is  spread 
O'er  the  chamber  of  death.      My  baby  is  dead  ; 
Ye  have  wafted  her  soul  to  your  realms  so  bright, 
And  left  me  to  weep  on  this  Christmas  night. 
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THE  LETTERS  THAT  CAME  TOO  LATE. 

How  her  heart  did  beat  and  the  tears  did  fall 
And  thus  would  her  feelings  betray, 

When  the  postman  over  the  lattice  would  call 
"  No  letters  for  thee  to-day." 

Though  years  fleeted  by,  still  there  was  seen 

How  weary  her  vigils  she  kept. 
And  her  beautiful  face  grew  faded  and  thin 

And  sad  with  tears  she  had  wept. 

Alone  and  forsaken,  with  none  to  condole 

Or  answer  her  pitiful  cry, 
"  Oh,  why  art  thou  silent,   thou  life  of  my  soul  ? 

Oh  !    why  hast  thou  left  me  to  die  ?" 

But  there  came  a  time  when  the  mail  it  was  due 
And  the  postman  stood  at  the  gate. 

For  the  lone  one  at  last  he  letters  had  two, 
But  alas  !    they  had  come  too  late. 

For  her  eyes  were  dim  and  her  heart  was  cold. 

In  the  slumber  of  death  lay  she. 
And  she  heard  not  the  words  the  postman  said, 

"  Now  lass,  here  are  letters  for  thee." 

The  tone  of  those  letters  disturbs  not  her  rest. 
With  her  they  were  laid  in  the  tomb  ; 

Unopened,  unanswered,  they  lie  on  her  breast 
In  the  midst  of  eternal  gloom. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  MEN  OF  AYR,  AYRSHIRE, 

SCOTLAND,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 

AULD  BRIG. 

Auld  Brig  of  Ayr,  Auld  Brig  of  Ayr, 

Brig  of  my  native  toon, 
I  grat  until  my  een  were  sair 

When  told  you  must  come  doon. 
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Although,  puir  Brig,  I  ken  you're  auld, 

My  heart  to  you  still  turns, 
And  be  you  auld  or  be  you  bald, 

You  are  renowned  by  Burns. 

Some  your  decay  and  age  may  trace, 

And  some  may  at  you  sneer, 
But  O,  your  aged,  uTinkled  face 

To  me  will  aye  be  dear. 

Five  hundred  years  you've  stood  your  ground, 

No  matter  who  you  spurns, 
The  New  Brig  kens  you  are  renowned 

And  immortalised  by  Burns. 

Your  neighbour  Brig  with  arches  wide 

May  boast  of  flimsy  beauty, 
But  you  have  boasted  wind  and   tide 

And  bravely  done  your  duty. 

Auld  Brig,  o'er  you  how  oft  I  ran 

And  stayed  about  the  middle. 
To  sit  beside  the  auld  blin'  man 

Who  came  to  play  the  fiddle. 

Oft  have  I  gathered  whelks  my  lane 

Beneath  your  arching  turns. 
And  proud  to  think  that  you  have  been 

Immortalised  by  Burns. 

Weel  do  I  mind  auld  Ayrshire  Gibb, 

A  puir  auld  beggar  man, 
Who  would  nae  sit  on  the  gaudy  Brig 

But  aye  to  you  would  gang. 

The  way  puir  Gibb  and  I  did  meet, 

I  laugh  to  think  upon  it. 
And  whiles  I  warmed  my  wee  bit  feet 

In  Gibb  M'Whilter's  bonnet. 

On  Gibbie's  face  I've  often  seen 

And  wondered  when  I  saw, 
The  muckle  tears  in  Gibbie's  een 

That  o'er  his  cheek  would  fa'. 

"  What  mak's  you  greet  ?"  said  I  to  him, 

While  the  fiddler  played  his  lay. 
"  O,"  said  he,  and  his  een  were  dim, 

"  It's  Robbie's  '  Scots  wha  hae.'  " 
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It  makes  me  laugh,   Gibb's  begging  cant. 

And   this  is  how  it  ran, 
"  Auld  Gibb  can  neither  work  nor  want. 

So  help  me  if  you  can." 

A  leal  good-hearted  man  was  Gibb, 
Though  begging  his  daily  bread, 

And  oft  he  telt  me  on  the  Brig 

To  say  my  prayers  and  aye  be  guid. 

Puir  Brig,   the  day  that  seals  your  doom 

And  you  will  broken  he. 
Thousands  will  feel  oppressed  with  gloom 

And  o'er  your  ruins  sigh. 

O  would   I  were  possessed  of  wealth. 
The  wealth  that  others  hoard, 

I'd  buy  the  dear  Auld  Brig  mysel' 
To  fa'  of  its  ain  accord. 


ON  A  WEE  BIRD'S  NEST. 

Near  my  cottage  door  a  bird  I  spied, 
Its  head  beneath  its  wing  ; 

I  thought  it  was  asleep,  and  cried, 
"  Wake  up,  wee  bird,  and  sing." 

The  little  birdie  turned  round 

As  if  it  wished   to  say, 
"  Hast  thou  my  little  nestlings  found 

That  have  been  stole  away  ? 

"  Oh,  who  could  rob  me  of  my  nest 
And  leave  me  thus  to  mourn  ; 

Take  pity  on  my  throbbing  breast. 
My  little  ones  return. 

"  And  I  will  sing  my  joyful  song, 
And  thou  wilt  sweetly  hear 

My  morning  lay,   the  woods  among. 
In  notes  both  loud  and  clear." 
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But  soon  she  drooped  her  silvery  wing 

And  bowed  her  lovely  head  ; 
No  more  with  joy  we'll  hear  her  sing — 

That  httle  bird  fell  dead. 

Oh,  hard's  the  heart  could  rend  the  breast 

That  sang  so  sweet  and  clear, 
And  made  for  its  young  a  cosy  nest 

In  the  Springtime  of  the  year. 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  LAMENT,  WHO  WAS  EXILED 
FOR  POACHING. 

In  the  land  of  my  childhood  no  more  I  shall  dwell, 
To  roam  through  the  heath  in  the  bloom  of  the  bell  ; 
No  more  by  the  mountain,  so  rocky  and  steep. 
To  be  safe  in  the  fold  will  I  gather  my  sheep  ; 
No  more  for  my  lammies  my  dogie  will  run, 
Or  bring  me  the  moorcock  loved  sport  of  my  gun  ; 
No  more  to  meet  Flora,   my  dear  Highland  maid, 
Will  the  dew  ever  fall  on  my  bonnet  and  plaid. 

No  more  will  I  hie  to  the  church  on  the  hill. 

The  song  of  the  vesper  my  bosom  to  thrill, 

A  sound  that  was  welcome  as  sweetly  it  fell. 

The  sound  of  the  Sabbath,   the  sound  of  the  bell. 

While  the  aged  went  slowly,   accompanied  by  youth. 

And  humbly  they  bowed   to  the  message  of  truth, 

And  the  songs  of  their  Zion  were  wafted  above. 

As  they  poured  out  their  souls  to  the  fountain  of  love. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth  I  was  happ}^  and  gay 

And  played  my  sweet  pibroch  the  long  Summer  day  ; 

But  now  I  am  as  cheerless  as  cheerless  can  be, 

The  beautiful  Highlands  I  never  can  see  ; 

No  more  I  will  rove  the  glen  and   the  wild  wood. 

Or  climb  the  steep  mountains  I've  climbed  in  my  childhood; 

No  more  where  the  heather  and   thistle  doth  wave 

Shall  I  sing  the  sweet  songs  of  proud  Scotia  the  brave. 


The  Maiden's  Lament. 
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THE  MAIDEN'S  LAMENT. 

'Tis  hard  from  those  we  love  to  part, 

What  feehngs  to  control  ; 
It  breaks  the  chord  that  binds  the  heart, 

Companion  of  the  soul. 

Oh,  cruel  Death,  why  thus  divide. 

To  wrap  in  silent  slumber  ? 
Why  take  my  darling  from  my  side 

And  tear  our  hearts  asunder  ? 

I  miss  him  when  my  soul  is  sad 

With  weary  care  oppressed  ; 
I  miss  his  love  to  make  me  glad 

And  sing  my  thoughts  to  rest. 

To  pull  for  me  a  lovely  flower. 

With  petals  soft  and  blue. 
He  missed  his  hold — ah  !    fatal  hour — 

And  vanished  from  my  view. 

I  found   the  flower  with  petals  blue. 
The  flower  that  he  had  sought, 

The  flower  my  dying  lover  threw 
And  cried,   "  Forget  Me  Not." 

No  more  in  marble  halls  I'll  play 

Upon  my  silver  lute, 
No  more  I'll  tune  my  trembling  lay, 

Its  chords  of  love  are  mute. 

No  more  to  bower  or  garden  gay 

Shall  cling  my  lingering  sigh. 
But  like  the  drooping  lily  spray 

I'll  bow  my  head  and  die. 

One  flower  alone  shall  deck  my  grave 

To  mark  the  silent  spot, 
The  flower  my  dying  lover  gave. 

The  sweet  Forget  Ale  Not. 
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CRAUFURDLAND  CASTLE. 

DEDICATED      TO     THE     CRAUFURDS      OF     CRAUFURDLAND     CASTLE, 
KILMARNOCK,    AYRSHIRE,    SCOTLAND. 

Craufurdland,  fair  Crai'furdland,  thy  castle  still  I  see. 
Though  raging  seas  do  roll  between  its  ancient  towers  and  me. 
How  oft  in  youth  I've  skimmed  the  lake  where  water  lilies  grew. 
When  its  rhododendron  islands  were  beautiful  to  view  ; 
How  oft  I  watched  the  snowy  swans  and  fed  them  from  my  hand, 
While  the  little  silver  iishes  seemed  to  kiss  the  very  land. 
Like  magic  spell  enchantment  fell,  the  woods  and  vales  to  wake, 
When  Orpheus  touched  her  trembling  keys  by  the  margin  of  the 
lake. 

I  knew  each  winding  avenue,  I  knew  the  sweetest  bower, 
And  every  plot  of  snowdrops  that  grew  beside  the  tower. 
I've  seen  that  lovely  garden  where  the  rarest  blossoms  grew. 
And  fed  the  little  pheasants  there,  of  gold  and  silver  hue. 
I've  wandered  by  the  riverside  among  the  leafy  trees, 
Listening  to  the  humming  song  of  the  honey-laden  bees. 
I've  sat  within  the  acorn  bower,  beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 
And  watched  the  wee,  wee  leverets  as  they  played  upon  the  lea. 

How  oft  at  noon  I've  rambled  through  the  lovely  shaded  dell. 

Stepping  on  from  rock  to  rock  till  I  reached  the  fairy  well. 

That  wee  enchanted  crystal  well  is  within  a  rocky  neuk, 

Its  little  song  doth  mingle  with  the  murmurs  of  the  brook. 

I  sought  the  lovely  grassy  lawn,  when  the  moon  was  rising  high. 

To  listen  to  the  echo  of  the  hoolet's  weary  cry  ; 

And  often  in  the  early  Spring,  through  many  a  hawthorn  grove, 

I've  heard  the  mavis  sweetly  sing  his  tuneful  songs  of  love. 

How  oft  I  strayed  in  flowery  May,  where  wimpling  burnies  row. 
To  watch  the  little  sportive  lambs  upon  the  daisy  knowe  ; 
How  oft  I  pulled  the  pale  bluebells,  that  in  the  valleys  grew, 
Glittering  in  the  morning  sun,  still  wet  with  pearly  dew. 
The  towering  woods  of  Craufurdland  were  lovely  to  behold. 
And  there  the  lilies  sweetly  grew  and  waved  their  heads  of  gold  ; 
The  primrose  and  the  violet  blue,  with  other  flowers  as  fair. 
Made  every  scene  a  Paradise,  their  fragrance  filled  the  air. 

'Twas  there  I  read  the  "  Scottish  Chiefs,"  beneath  the  weeping 

willows. 
Deep   in    thought   and   pondering    o'er    the    wrongs    of   William 

Wallace  ; 
I  thought  on  Scotland's  bravest  chief,  whose  deeds  her  history 

grace, 
And  honoured  the  noble  Craufurds,  descendants  of  his  race. 
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Sweet  Craufurdland,  thy  fair  domain  in  fancy  still  I  see, 
And  every  neuk  and  corner  just  as  it  used  to  be  ; 
As  Nature  sheds  her  vernal  smile  to  greet  the  flowery  morn, 
May  every  joy,  with  love  combined,  thy  ancient  halls  adorn. 


THE  MASSACRE  OF  GLENCOE,  FEB.  13,  1692. 

The  massacre  of  Glencoe  was  one  of  the  most  atrocious,  cold- 
blooded, and  treacherous  acts  that  ever  disgraced  any 
country  or  age.  The  Highland  chiefs  who  were  in  arms  for 
King  James  had  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  King  William's 
troops  at  the  Battle  of  Killiecrankie.  But  with  the  loss  of 
their  leader.  Viscount  Dundee,  they  abandoned  all  hopes 
of  again  placing  James  upon  the  throne,  and  dispersed  to 
their  homes.  King  William  resolved  that  those  chiefs  should 
take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him  before  a  certain  fixed  day. 
This  they  all  did,  except  the  old  chief,  Mac  Ian  Macdonald, 
who  lived  with  his  clan  in  the  valley  of  Glencoe  in  the  Western 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  By  some  mischance  he  went  to  the 
wrong  place  to  take  the  oath,  and  before  he  could  reach 
the  proper  place  the  appointed  day  was  past.  He,  however, 
swore  fealty  to  William,  and  returned  home,  fearing  no  evil. 
The  Marquis  of  Stair,  w-ho  was  at  that  time  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland,  had  a  grudge  against  Mac  Ian,  and  rejoiced 
to  find  an  excuse  for  punishing  him  and  his  clan.  He 
therefore  obtained  permission  from  the  King  to  extirpate 
the  clan.  Armed  with  the  Royal  authority,  he  despatched 
soldiers  to  Glencoe.  The  soldiers  were  received  by  the  clans- 
men of  Glencoe  with  unstinted  hospitality  ;  lived  beneath 
the  same  roof,  ate  at  the  same  board,  and  jested  and  caroused 
with  their  generous  hosts  till  midnight.  Before  dawn,  how- 
ever, the  soldiers,  with  unparalleled  treachery,  surrounded 
the  dwellings  of  their  entertainers,  dragged  the  inmates  from 
their  beds,  and  butchered  them  in  cold  blood.  Some  of  the 
victims  were  shot  down  as  they  attempted  to  fly,  while  others 
made  good  their  escape  from  the  soldiers,  only  to  perish  in  the 
cold  and  snow  of  a  stormy  winter's  morning.  Such  are  his- 
torical facts  upon  which  the  following  verses  are  founded  : — 

Deep  silence  had  fallen  o'er  a  valley  so  fair, 

And  green  was  the  heather  that  sweetly  grew  there  ; 

Streams  murmured  softly  as  they  onward  did  flow. 

And  all  slept  in  peace  that  night  in  Glencoe. 

The  strains  of  the  pibroch  had  lulled  them  to  rest, 
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And  warriors  slumbered  with  peace  in  their  breast  ; 
How  little  they  knew  when  to  rest  they  did  go 
That  never  again  they  would  sleep  in  Glencoe. 

Glencoe,  Glencoe.     O  never  again  thy  chieftain  will  go 
At  the  head  of  his  clan,  through  the  vale  of  Glencoe. 

For  long  e'er  the  morning  a  cry  there  arose 

That  told  of  destruction  and  bloodthirsty  foes. 

Woe,  woe  to  the  valley  !    the  zephyr  was  sighing. 

While  snowflakes  were  kissing  the  dead  and  the  dying. 

The  clan  of  Macdonald  unarmed  were  slain. 

And  the  cries  of  the  wounded  reached  far  o'er  the  plain  ; 

At  the  dead  of  the  night  in  confusion  they  ran. 

For  the  Campbells  had  risen  to  murder  the  clan. 

Glencoe,  Glencoe,  O  never  again  thy  chieftain  will  go 
At  the  head  of  his  clan,  through  the  vale  of  Glencoe. 

Poor  mothers  were  shot  with  their  babes  as  they  fled, 
The  aged  were  slain  on  their  knees  as  they  pled, 
While  warriors  bold  at  the  trigger  or  bow- 
Met  a  horrible  death  that  night  in  Glencoe. 
The  soldiers,  like  demons,  were  playing  their  games. 
Tossing  their  victims  from  the  sword   to  the  flames  ; 
Far  o'er  the  mountains  gleamed  the  beautiful  snow. 
When  the  valley  lit  up  with  the  flames  of  Glencoe. 

Glencoe,  Glencoe,  in  torture  thy  clan  did  run  to  and  fro. 
Till  the  heather  was  red  with  the  blood  of  Glencoe. 

Young  Flora  Macdonald,  at  the  dawn  of  the  morn, 
Mangled  and  bleeding  from  the  ruins  was  borne  ; 
Her  Donald  was  slain  in  that  tumult  of  woe, 
And  she  died  by  his  side  that  night  in  Glencoe. 
The  graves  of  those  lovers  are  still  to  be  seen 
In  that  valley  of  death,  still  lovely  and  green, 
Where  zephyrs  are  sighing,  so  plaintive  and  low. 
And  the  heather  still  weeps  o'er  the  blood  of  Glencoe. 

Glencoe,  Glencoe,  robins  are  chirping  their  dirges  of  woe, 
By  the  graves  of  these  lovers  that  sleep  in  Glencoe. 

Betrayed  by  Breadalbane  and  sold  by  his  smile, 
Betrayed  by  his  kinsman,   the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
The  cold-blooded  butchers  atrociously  came. 
Surrounding  the  valley  with  bayonet  and  flame. 
O'er  the  house  of  those  traitors  dishonour  shall  creep. 
For  murdering  the  clan  of  Macdonald  in  sleep  ; 
Butchered  and  burned  by  a  villainous  foe 
Lay  the  flower  of  the  Highlands,   the  clan  of  Glencoe. 
Glencoe,  Glencoe,  O  never  again  thy  chieftain  will  go 
At  the  head  of  his  clan,  in  the  vale  of  Glencoe. 
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THRIFTY  JEAN. 

Weel  I  mind  of  the  day  that  I  came  Johnnie's  way, 

'Twas  just  at  the  Martinmas  time  ; 
It  was  my  intention,  though  I  don't  Uke  to  mention. 

To  get  that  dear  laddie  for  mine. 

Though  Sandy,   the  miller,  has  plenty  of  siller. 

To  court  me  he  fain  would  begin  ; 
But  somehow  or  ither,  if  we  meet  yin  anither, 

I  feel  as  awa  I  could  rin. 

How  different  wi'   Johnnie,   so  blythe  and  so  bonnie, 

To  meet  me  at  e'en  o'er  the  braes  ; 
How  he  looks  in  my  een,  and  ca's  me  his  queen, 

And  my  head  on  his  bosom  he  lays. 

Weel  I  ken  my  dear  lad  he  was  happy  and  glad 

Yestreen  when  I  gave  him  my  hand  ; 
For  he  said  with  a  smile,   "  Now  for  thee  I  will  toil. 

And  busk  thee  as  braw  as  I  can." 

But  I   told  my  dear  lad  I  wouldna  be  clad 

In  aught  that  was  gaudy  ava, 
While  he  had   to  bow  with  the  sweat  on  his  brow, 

And  work  like  a  slave  for  it  a'. 

With  my  rock  and  my  reel  and  my  wee  spinning  wheel, 

I'll  do  all  m}^  spinning  mysel'  ; 
They'll  be  blankets  and  sheets,  they'll  be  guid  woollen  breeks, 

And  stockings  as  blue  as  a  bell. 

I'll  knit  him  a  bonnet,  a  wee  tapie  on  it, 

A  sark  o'   the  linen  I  spin  ; 
I'll  make  for  my  Johnnie  a  coatie  sae  bonnie 

To  match  with  a  pair  of  new  shin. 

At  kirk  on  the  Sunday,  and  market  on  Monday, 

He'll  aye  look  sae  tidy  and  bein  ; 
And  when  he  comes  hame,  he  will  doodle  the  wean 

And  tell  a'  his  cares  to  his  Jean. 

Should  crosses  e'er  vex  him.  or  trouble  perplex  him. 

He'll  find  in  his  Jean  a  guid  wife  ; 
I'll  make  him  fu'  cheery,  when  dowie  and  weary. 

And  share  a'  his  trials  through  life. 
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TO  A  POET. 

My  dear  old  kind  and  trusty  friend, 
The  latest  poem  thou  hast  penned, 
I've  read  iu  well  from  end  to  end, 

And  O,  but  it  was  line. 
I'm  proud  to  see  the  manly  way 
That  thou  thy  mighty  pen  did'st  sway. 
And  canting  hypocrites  pourtray, 

So  true  in  every  line. 

If  holy  bigots  had  the  power 
They'd  roast  us,  aye  this  very  hour. 
And  every  torture  o'er  us  shower 

That  demons  could  devise  ; 
To  read  the  records  of  tradition. 
We  shudder  at   the  Inquisition, 
And  curse  the  pall  of  superstition. 

Hypocrisy  and  lies. 

O  great  Creator,  in  Thy  name 

The  beautiful  were  put  to  shame. 

While  thousands  suffered  rack  and  flame, 

And  millions  died  as  slaves. 
What  religion  can  be  divine. 
Cradled  in  blood  where  murders  shine. 
Rocked  in  the  sighs  of  the  dying  one. 

Chained  to  a  living  grave. 

Some  clergy  will  neither  toil  nor  spin  ; 
While  they  grow  fat  the  poor  grow  thin  ; 
And  yet  they  dare  to  preach  of  sin, 

And  shout  eternal  Hell. 
Away  with  fiction's  idle  rant. 
Away  with  superstition's  cant. 
It  is  humanity  we  want 

Within  our  midst  to  dwell. 

This  world  is  all  the  home  we  know. 

So  here  let  us  our  love  bestow. 

To  raise  the  heart  that  sinks  in  woe 

And  thus  dispel  the  gloom. 
Dame  Nature  whispers  everywhere, 
"  My  children,  do  your  duty  here. 
And  when  you're  called  you  need  not  fear 

To  meet  your  final  doom." 
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ON  A  RUINED  FARMER. 

"  Now  tell  me,  John,  can  it  be  true 
What  I  have  heard  this  day. 

That  you  have  neither  lamb  nor  ewe 
To  feed  upon  the  brae  ?" 

"  Weel,  Archy,  lad,  I'll  tell  you  a'. 

That  you  may  understand 
How  I  am  driven  to  the  wa' 

With  loss  of  sheep  and  land. 

"  I've  aye  been  honest,  as  you  ken, 

And   too  much  so,   I   think  ; 
I'm  not  a  match  for  cunning  men 

Who  at  my  troubles  wink. 

"  Dishonesty  has  dealt  with  me. 

Recruit  I  never  can  ; 
So  here  I  am,  just  as  you  see, 

A  poor  old  ruined  man. 

"  My  faithfu'  dogies,  Nanc  and  Don, 

Lie  listless  at  my  feet  ; 
And  weel  I  ken  they're  thinking  lang 

To  be  among  the  sheep. 

"  My  sheep  and  lambs  are  a'  astray 

Now  in  a  stranger's  fold. 
They  were  dispersed  the  other  day. 

And  a'  for  lack  of  gold. 

"  And  a'  for  lack  of  gold,  Archy, 

And  a'  for  lack  of  gold  ; 
To  fill  a  rascal's  money  bag 

My  fleecy  flock  were  sold. 

"  When  I  had  plenty  sheep  and  kye 

Plenty  would  befriend  me  ; 
But  noo  I've  nane,   they  pass  me  by 

And  dinna  want  to  ken  me." 

"  Aye,   John,  you'll  find  it  aye  the  case. 

No  matter  where  you  be. 
Your  dearest  friends  will  hide  their  face, 

When  ye  have  nought  to  gi'e. 

"  In  future,   John,  here's  my  advice, 
Although  I  ne'er  could  tak'  it  : 

Grip  siller  hard,  if  ye  are  wise. 
They're  only  slaves  that  lack  it." 
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THE  DRUNKARD'S  WIFE. 

Long,  long  I've  watched  yon  gentle  dove, 
That  in  the  woods  doth  dwell  ; 

It  only  see>s  one  mate  to  love, 
A.nd  pride  its  breast  doth  swell. 

But  oh,  how  loveless  is  my  lot, 

How  weary  is  my  life  ; 
To  weep  neglected  and  forgot, 

I  live  a  drunkard's  wife. 

My  house  is  desolate  on  the  moor. 

Neglect  o'erhangs  its  wall  ; 
What  silent  sorrow  I  endure. 

And  drink  the  cause  of  all. 

My  little  ones,  they  shoeless  go 
While  hunger  gnaws  them  too  ; 

I  see  them  shivering  in   the  snow. 
And  know  not  what  to  do. 

Oh,  could  their  father  see  them  now, 

As  Nature  sinks  to  rest. 
And  sleep  gives  calm  to  troubled  brow, 

And  lulls  the  weary  breast  ; 

Or  hear  their  pleading,  humble  prayer. 

Kneeling  in  twilight  dim, 
Calling  on  Jesus  for  to  spare 

And  ever  be  with  them  ; 

Oh,  surely  then  some  spark  of  love 

Would  flicker  in  his  heart, 
And  kinder  to  the  helpless  prove, 

And  act  a  father's  part. 

How  many  thousands  daily  sup 
What  fills  their  heart  with  crime, 

How  many  drain  that  flaming  cup 
And  curse  their  God  divine. 


Fair  castle,  round  thy  ancient  walls 
No  trace  of  change  I  see, 

The  same  bright  smile  serenely  falls 
On  turret,  tower,  and  tree.  —  /.   Si. 
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Fair  castle,  round  thy  ancient  walls 

No  trace  of  change  I  see, 
The  same  bright  smile  serenely  falls 

On  turret,  tower,  and  tree. 

How  lovely  still  thy  ivy  groves, 

Rich  veil  of  verdant  green  ; 
How  sweet  it  nestles  in  repose 

To  beautify  the  scene. 

The  entrance  door  doth  stand  ajar 

To  welcome  back  again 
The  dear  ones  who  have  gone  afar 

From  Craufurdland  domain. 

To  see  the  picture  of  thy  towers, 

My  thoughts  I  could  not  speak  ; 
It  brought  me  back  youth's  golden  hours 

And  tears  bedewed  my  cheek. 

Fond  memory  fled  to  bygone  days. 

And  scenes  I  loved  so  well  ; 
The  crystal  lake,   the  woody  braes. 

With  many  a  flowery  dell. 

Fair  castle,  in  Zealandia's  bowers 

Sweet  songs'  I'll  sing  of  thee, 
And  waft  their  music  to  thy  towers 

Across  the  rolling  sea. 


THE  FLOWER  OF  ETTRICK  VALE. 

All  lovely  as  the  sunlight  beam, 

I  saw  a  humble  flower  ; 
It  grew  beside  a  crystal  stream. 

Within  a  mossy  bower. 
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That  little  flower  was  fair  to  view, 

Within  its  vale  of  rest, 
Smiling  through  the  fringe  of  dew 

That  sparkled  o'er  its  crest. 

Its  crest  was  of  a  silvery  hue, 

Its  bosoi.''   soft  and  fair, 
And  all  alone  it  sweetly  grew, 

No  other  flower  was  there. 

Once  more  I  sought  that  little  flower 

Within  its  bed  of  green. 
But  tears,  alas  !    o'erhang  its  bower. 

Where  joy  had  ever  been. 

Around  its  stem  had  crept  a  thorn 
That  crushed  its  latest  bloom, 

No  more  to  hail  the  smiling  morn 
Or  golden  rays  of  noon. 

Unseen  it  crept  towards  the  bower 
Where  gentle  peace  did  rest, 

For  nought  but  to  destroy  the  flower 
And  wound  its  tender  breast. 

Untimely  was  that  flower's  decay, 
No  more  on  earth  to  smile  ; 

Oh,  cruel  thorn,  why  didst  thou  slay 
The  flower  of  Ettrick  vale  ? 


SONG  ON  THE  HIGHLAND  DRESS. 

DEDICATED  TO  MR.  EWEN  MATHIESON,  THE  BEST-DRESSED 
HIGHLANDER  AT  THE  CALEDONIAN  SPORTS,  DUNEDIN, 
JANUARY,     1889. 

What  pleasure  I  felt  when  I  saw  you,  my  friend, 
Arrayed  in  the  dress  of  your  own 'native  land. 
Where  the  strains  of  the  pibroch,  so  plaintive  and  sweet, 
Are  heard  through  the  glens  where  your  forefathers  sleep. 
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Your  friends  wore  the  tartans  of  each  other's  clan, 
Neglecting  the  honour  that  was  due  to  their  own  ; 
But  you  wore  your  colours,  the  brawest  and  best, 
The  only  one  there  who  wore  his  own  crest. 

How  proud  were  your  clansmen,  their  tartan  to  view, 
And  the  badge  that  you  wore  in  your  bonnet  sae  blue  ; 
How  rich  the  design  on  your  snuffbox  and  horn, 
Representing  the  thistle  all  crowned  with  gorm. 

Your  braw  brooched  plaid  from  your  shoulder  did  flee  ; 
Your  kilt  looked  so  noble,  just  fit  to  the  knee  ; 
Your  purse  with  its  tassels  the  pride  of  the  Celt, 
Was  truly  a  match  for  your  plaidie  and  kilt. 

With  your  sword  in  your  hand  and  your  dirk  on  your  side, 
You're  a  Highlander  ready  for  whatever  betide  ; 
With  your  pistol  in  belt  and  your  skeandhu  in  hose, 
Be  as  true  to  your  colours  as  the  gallant  Montrose. 

In  many  a  land  there  are  thousands,  I  ween. 
Would  gladly  lay  claim  to  the  heather  so  green, 
Where  beautiful  streamlets  go  gliding  along. 
Where  glens  are  enchanted  with  music  and  song. 


THE  SLEEPY  MEMBER  OF  PARLIAMENT, 

The  people  would  not  be  content, 
But  sent  him  back  to  Parliament, 
Where,  if  they  could  but  get  a  peep. 
Would  often  find  him  fast  asleep. 

The  Members  got  some  fun  one  night 
When  Speaker  said,   "  Ayes  to  the  right  ;" 
From  rosy  sleep  poor  Jim  arose 
And  by  mistake  he  joined  the  Noes. 

There  arose  a  laugh  right  hearty 
From  the  Ministerial  party. 
While  Liberals  did  darkly  scan 
And  nearly  ate  the  little  man. 
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One  lady  there  of  great  discretion, 
Who  long  had  read  each  politician, 
Gazed  at  him,  and  said,   "  Alas, 
He's  been  asleep,  the  little  ass." 

And  when  he  sleeps  he  loudly  snores. 
Thus  useful  Members  oft  he  bores  ; 
Picture  the  Member  of  great  renown, 
The  sleepiest  man  in  all  the  town. 


MAJOR  BRETT  ON  THE  CHINESE  BILL. 

Major  Brett,  here  alluded  to,  was  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  New  Zealand  in  1880,  when  he  made  a  very 
disparaging  remark  touching  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch,  in 
connection  with  a  Chinese  Bill  which  had  been  introduced 
to  levy  a  poll  tax  on  all  immigrants.  The  Major  was 
opposed  to  the  Bill.  The  Chinese  he  averred,  were  far  more 
cleanly  in  their  habits  than  either  Irish  or  Scotch.  In  fact, 
he  preferred  the  Chinese  to  either.  Subsequently,  a  letter, 
signed  "  Bridget,"  appeared  in  one  of  the  local  newspapers, 
commenting  on  the  Major's  remarks.  Hence  the  following 
lines  : — 

Now  Bridget,  my  woman,   I  say  you  are  right. 

And,  like  you,  for  my  country  I'll  join  in  the  fight  ; 

To  think,  Major  Brett,   that  Government  hireling. 

Should  prefer  the  Chinese  to  the  natives  of  Ireland. 

An  Irishman  too  ;    well,   that  licks  creation. 

And  shows  he's  not  fit  for  our  legislation. 

Ye  natives  of  Ireland,  and  Scotland  as  well. 

What  a  fall  for  the  Shamrock  and  bonnie  Blue  Bell  ! 

The  natives  of  Ireland,  brave,  daring,  and  true 

Are  equal  to  rank  with  Scotchmen,   I  trow. 

Together  they  fought  so  fearless  and  brave. 

Together  they  lie  in  a  warrior's  grave  ; 

No  wonder  the  Irish,  as  well  as  the  Scotch, 

Would  shrink  with  disgust  from  the  Major's  approach. 

Now,  what  if  this  Major  had  only  one  daughter. 

And  none  but  the  Chinese  had  ever  yet  sought  her  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  ill  at  his  ease 

When  the  poll  tax  was  levied  on  all  the  Chinese. 
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Now,  Bridget,  my  woman,  come  give  him  his  fill, 
And  comb  his  old  pate  with  your  three-legged  stuil  ; 
I'll  make  him  pay,   too,  for  his  slanderous  whistle — 
Won't  he  loup  when  his  doup  gets  a  switch  of  my  thistle  ? 


MY  IDEAL  WOMAN. 


She  must  resemble  Nature's  Queen,  bright,  beautiful,  and  fair — • 
And  sing  the  sweetest  melodies  to  banish  every  care. 
She  must  be  charming,  neat,  and  clean,  and  stately  as  the  pine  ; 
The  light  of  love  and  tenderness  her  starry  eyes  to  shine  ; 
One  who  would  scorn  to  shun  thee,  when  adversity  is  near  ; 
One  who  nobly  takes  her  place  in  high  or  lowly  sphere. 
Humanity  must  rule  her  heart  and  guide  its  throbs  of  pity. 
That  she  may  wisely  act  the  part  which  is  a  woman's  duty. 
Honour  and  truth  her  life  must  crown  and  beautiful  her  mind  ; 
This  is  my  soul's  ideal,  of  the  woman  I  seek  to  find. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAVOURITE  COW. 

DEDICATED    TO    MRS.    A.    ROBERTSON,    LAWRENCE,    TUAPEKA,    NEW 
ZEALAND. 

O  lees  me  ah  !    my  coo's  deid. 

My  coo's  deid,  my  coo's  deid  ; 
O  lees  me  ah  !    my  coo's  deid. 

And  sair  distressed  am  I. 

She  kent  her  name,  my  bonnie  coo. 
And  aye  the  time  I'd  want  her  ; 

She'd  lift  her  heid  and  gi'e  a  moo. 
Then  to  the  gate  would  saunter. 

Sae  patiently  she  waited  by. 

With  ne'er  a  yin   to  mind  her. 
And  be  it  weet  or  be  it  dry, 

Near  hand  my  coo  I'd  find  her. 
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She  was  a  guid  and  gentle  beast, 
The  best  I  e'er  had  milked  ; 

And  O  she  stood  so  still  and  pleased, 
When  Highland  tunes  I  lilted. 

The  bairnies  a',  she  kent  them  fine, 
And  watched  their  daily  habits, 

And  roon  she'd  come  aboot  the  time 
For  tattie  skins  and  cabbage. 

The  neebors  miss  her  in  the  street, 
Nae  milk  like  hers  they  see  ; 

Her  milk  they  said  was  quite  a  treat 
In  parritch,  brose,  or  tea. 

Nae  ither  coo,   though  e'er  sae  bonnie. 

Or  e'er  sae  fine  her  breed, 
Will  e'er  I  get,  sae  nice  and  canny, 

As  my  bonnie  coo  that's  deid. 

O  lees  me  ah  !  my  coo's  deid. 
My  coo's  deid,  my  coo's  deid  ; 

O  lees  me  ah  !  my  coo's  deid. 
And  sair  distressed  am  I. 


LINES  ON  CAPRINGTON  CASTLE,  KILMARNOCK, 
AYRSHIRE,  SCOTLAND. 

Auld  Caprington,  thy  castle  stands  within  the  brightest  bloom, 
All  nestled  in  obscurity,  embalmed  with  sweet  perfume  ; 
Though  many  years  have  past  and  gone  since  I  thy  towers  have 

seen, 
Towering  o'er  the  waving  pines  and  lofty  arbours  green. 
The  trackless  ocean  rolls  between  Kilmarnock  town  and  me. 
And  Scotia's  bonnie  heights  and  howes  I  never  more  may  see  ; 
But  Fancy's  dream  oft  steals  me  back  to  golden  youth  again. 
And  leads  me  through  the  lovely  scenes  of  Caprington  domain. 

Among  the  broom  I've  sat  me  doon  to  watch  the  wavelets  row. 
And  listen  to  their  gentle  song  beyond  the  Fairy  Knowe  ; 
Tradition  saith  the  Fairy  Knowe  is  on  the  Portland  side, 
And  elfins  take  their  phantom  boats  and  o'er  the  river  glide 
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To  sport  among  the  noddling  woods  that  shade  the  castle  wall. 

And  lightly  on  the  dewy  flowers  their  fairy  feet  did  fall  ; 

From  glade  to  bower  at  midnight  hour  the  Queen  leads  forth  her 

train, 
While  the  moon  in  all  her  beauty  shines  o'er  Caprington  domain. 

I  pulled  the  haw  and  rowan  red  and  fed  the  cushat  dove, 
Where  every  thrush  did  sweetly  sing  to  melodise  the  grove. 
How  oft  among  the  leafy  trees  I've  laughed  with  childish  glee, 
When  little  robins  came  to  pick  the  crumbs  beside  my  knee. 
Through  gowan  dells  I  loved  to  stray  and  sing  my  little  song, 
While  I  tried  to  imitate  the  tuneful  feathery  throng — 
'Twas  there  the  minstrel's  trembling  lyre  was  heard  in  soothing 

strain, 
And   played    in    tune    with    Nature's   harp    through    Caprington 

domain. 

With  joy  I  sought  the  dingle  side  and  climbed  the  mossy  brae, 

To  see  the  little  leverets  around  their  mothers  play. 

How  lovely  were   the  peaceful  groves,   when  dewy  flowers  did 

gleam, 
And  all  was  hushed  in  slumber  but  the  murmuring  of  the  stream. 
Caprington,  auld  Caprington,  thy  splendour  still  I  see. 
And  all  thy  charming  woods  and  bowers  shall  aye  be  dear  to  me. 
May  gentle  peace  and  sweet  content  within  thy  halls  remain, 
While  twilight  zephyrs  softly  fan  thy  beautiful  domain. 


LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  RATIE  ABBOT, 
DUNEDIN. 

DEDICATED    TO    HER    MOTHER. 

She  clasped  her  hands  in  evening  prayer, 

And   thus  she  fell  asleep  ; 
What  heavenly  smiles  were  gathered  there 

Upon  my  darling's  cheek  ! 

"  Mother,"  she  whispered  soft  and  low, 

When  death  was  on  her  brow  ; 
"  The  angels  call  me,  I  must  go  ; 

Dear  mother,   I  leave  you  now." 
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I  watched  her  eyes  for  ever  close 

In  silent,  peaceful  rest  ; 
While,  throb  by  throb,  sank  to  repose 

The  pulses  of  her  breast. 

But  when  they  closed  her  coffin  lid, 
Ah  !    deep  was  my  despair  ; 

Heaven  alone  knows  what  I  said, 
It  is  recorded  there. 


The  violets  now  in  sweet  perfume 
Wave  o'er  my  gentle  dove, 

Sleeping  in  her  lonely  tomb, 
Watched  by  the  God  of  love. 


WOMAN  LEFT  WITHOUT  A  GUIDE. 

A  woman  left  without  a  guide 
Is  like  a  ship  upon  the  tide. 
Tossed  by  billows  to  and  fro. 
Struggling  with  the  storms  of  woe. 

She's  like  a  target  on  the  plain, 
A  mark  for  cruel,  cold  disdain. 
How  soon  the  pitiless  condemn 
And  trample  down  the  feeble  stem  ! 

Alas  !    frail  flower,  without  thy  guide 
How  heartlessly  thou'rt  flung  aside, 
Until  thy  leaves  fall  one  by  one 
To  wither  in  the  scorching  sun  ; 

Or  in  some  dreary  shade  be  cast. 
Alone  to  face  the  wintry  blast. 
The  wintry  blast  that  seals  thy  doom 
And  nips  thee,  never  more  to  bloom. 

No  pity  soothes  the  human  flower 
When  grief  its  leaves  bestrew, 
The  stronger  flower  creeps  o'er  its  bower 
And  steals  its  drop  of  dew. 


The  Governor  of  New  Zealand's  Dinner  Party.     8q 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  ZEALAND'S  DINNER 
PARTY  IN  1880. 

The  following  lines  are  on  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  who  was 
Governor  of  New  Zealand.  He  refused  to  receive  the 
Mayor  of  Wellington  as  guest  at  a  dinner  given  by  him  in 
honour  of  the  Queen's  birthday. 

REMARKS  UPON  THE  DINNER  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  DAY  BY  ONE 
WHO    WAS    THERE. 

"  Noo,  Sandy,  just  bide  a  wee  and  I'll  tell  you  a'  aboot  the 
party,  for  ye  ken  I  was  there  mysel',  and  you  may  be  sure  I  had 
a  good  look  at  those  aping,  gaping,  braying  asses.  Well,  as  I  was 
telling  you,  sure  enough  it  was  a  grand  dinner  the  Governor  gave  in 
honour  of  the  Queen's  Birthday.  Ministers  were  there,  and  all  the 
aristocracy  and  hypocrisy  of  the  country  were  there.  But  one  man 
was  not  there,  William  Hutcheson,  Mayor  of  Wellington — an 
honest  man  ye  ken,  and  a  thorough  Liberal.  He,  of  course,  was 
not  invited — another  shot  fired  from  the  Tory  gun  by  Sir  Hercules! 
and  an  insult  which  the  citizens  of  Wellingtion  will  never  forgive." 
Noo  for  the  dinner. 

In  the  centre  of  the  table  was  placed  a  curious  dish.  In  shape 
it  resembled  a  blood  sucker  ;  and  its  name  was  property  tax, 
which  contained  inquisitorial  stew,*  of  which  the  Premier,  Sir 
John  Hall,  partook  rather  freely. 

So  after  dinner  Hall  went  to  bed, 

And  very  ill  he  grew  ; 
The  Governor  came  to  hold  his  head, 

Then  Hall  began  to  spew. 

First  he  spewed  four  Auckland  rats.f 

Tatooed  with  slimy  plasters  ; 
Next  he  spewed  a  Plymouth  cat 

That  said  his  name  was  Masters,  f 

The  Premier,  worse  and  worse  he  got  ; 

His  cries  would  rend   the  rocks  ; 
Then  slowly  crawled  from  out  his  throat, 

A  queer  old  grizzly  fox.f 
So  with  cats  and  rats  and  foxes  too 
That  Premier  had  enough  of  stew. 

*The  inquisitorial  stew  referred  to  here  means  a  Property 
Tax  Bill  Sir  John  Hall  was  trying  to  pass  when  he  was  Prime 
Minister,  which  included  the  taxing  of  furniture,  plate,  jewellery, 
and  line  linen,  with  liberty  to  ransack  ladies'  wardrobes  and  boxes. 
But  the  people  would  not  have  it,  being  outrageously  inquisi- 
torial— a  rebuff  which  Sir  John  Hall  never  got  over. 

fPolitical  turncoats. 
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THE  GALLANT  PIPER. 

A  piper  once  a  victim  fell 

Condemned  or  to  hetTa.y, 
But  O  tha!^  piper  would  not   tell 

Where  the  hidden  clansmen  lay. 

One  day  he  saw  them  drawing  near 

On  towards  the  fatal  spot  ; 
'   My  God,"  he  cried,    "  could  they  but  hear 

One  sound  of  m}'  warning  note  !" 

Nearer,  nearer,  on,   on  they  hied. 

Their  tartans  waving  to  and  fro. 
"  They  shall  not  die,"  he  wildly  cried, 

"  I'll  baffle  their  fiendish  foe." 

No  thought  of  self  that  piper  felt 

As  off  to  his  pipes  he  ran  ; 
One  warning  blast,  it  was  his  last, 

But  it  saved  the  noble  clan. 

At  the  warning  blast  the  foemen  fled  ; 

The  clansmen  advancing  came. 
"  Too  late  !      Too  late  '"    they  sighed  and  said, 

"  Alas  our  piper  is  slain." 

His  blood  still  reeking  on  the  ground, 

And  his  pipes  beneath  him  lay. 
When  touched,   they  gave  a  wailing  sound — 

Your  piper  could  never  betray. 


His  father  did  in  the  Highlands  dwell, 
Old  Roderick  of  Ben  Mora  Glen  ; 

To  old  and  young  he  loved   to  tell 

How  brave  his  son  had  saved  the  clan. 
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THE  SERVANT  GIRLS'  APPEAL  TO  THE  RIGHT 
HONOURABLE  R.  H.  SEDDON,  PRIME 
MINISTER   OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Dear  sir,   thou  tried  and  sterling  friend,  in  all  that's  true  and 

just, 
Tn  thee  we  servant  lassies  will  put  all  our  faith  and  trust  ; 
When  toilers'  rights  were  tested,  'gainst  might  thou  didst  prevail, 
And  still  thou  art  adjusting  that  long  one-sided  scale. 

'Tween  Labour's  worth  and  capital  thou'st  ta'en  a  noble  stand, 
Where  fair  and  rightful  reasoning  is  seen  on  every  hand  ; 
With  prudence,  truth  and  wisdom  thou  so  nobly  doth  define, 
Most  clearly  shows  to  every  class  thou  hast  a  master  mind. 

We  pray  thee  now  our  friend   to  be  and  help  us  through  the 

storm  ; 
^^"lth  thee,  for  toilers'  rights  divine,  we'll  march  in  loyal  form. 
It's  surely  time  to  raise  our  heads  and  of  our  lot  complain  ; 
Although  we're  poor  and  lowly  born,  we're  human  all  the  same. 

iWe  seek  but  simple  justice,  for  hard  our  lot  has  been, 
Toiling  from  the  early  hours  till  all  the  hours  at  e'en  ; 
Nearly  cghteen  hours  a  day  w^'re  on  our  weary  feet, 
And  even  grudged  the  time  we  take  our  scanty  meals  to  eat. 

The  wealthy  class  in  splendour  lives,  and  riches  pouring  in  ; 
And  how  is  it  they  have  so  much  ?     They  neither  toil  nor  spin. 
To  serve  the  Upper  Ten  is  hard,  but  the  middle  class  is  worse, 
And  bitterly  we  feel  the  lash  of  slavery's  grinding  curse. 

Dur  hope  is  now  in  unity,  and  surely  we  will  gain 

,3ne  little  link  to  call  our  own  within  that  golden  chain  ; 

<PoT  poor  domestic  servants  there  are  very  few  do  feel  ; 

50  now  to  thee,  our  noble  friend,  we  send  our  first  appeal. 
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FLORA  M'LEAN'S  LAMENT 

For  her  lover  Roderick  M'Pherson,  who  was  beheaded  and 
afterwards  hung  from  a  tree  in  his  own  domain  for  endeavour- 
ing to  regain  his  forfeited  land. 

They  say  I  may  marry  the  chief  of  denary 

And  live  in  a  castle  so  fine, 
They  say  when  I  marry  the  chief  of  denary 

Bright  gems  in  my  ringlets  will  shine. 

But  how  can  I  marry  when  my  heart  it  is  cold. 

For  ever  and  on  I  would  cry  ; 
O,  how  can  I  barter  my  feelings  for  gold  ? 

My  Roderick,  he  never  will  die. 

Alone  with  my  lover,   the  gallant  and  good, 

My  heart  slowly  moulders  away  ; 
Mouldering  away  till  it  ceases  to  beat. 

Where  none  can  its  secrets  betray. 

The  chief  of  denary  I  never  can  wed 

Although  he  is  noble  and  brave  ; 
In  the  silence  of  night  T  married  the  dead. 

By  the  side  of  a  lonely  grave. 

When  headless  my  lover  did  hang  from  a  tree, 

His  head   I  did  often  embrace. 
And  in  anguish  I  wept  when  no  one  could  see. 

Till  the  tears  washed  the  blood  from  his  face. 

In  an  outlaw's  grave  my  lover  is  lying, 
Where  he  hung  from  the  greenwood  tree. 

And  knows  not  his  Flora  so  near  him  is  sighing. 
My  Roderick,   I'll  soon  be  with  thee. 


THE  DUNEDIN  FACTORY  GIRLS. 

Dear  Chiseler,  pray  thy  counsel  lend 
And  us  poor  factory  girls  befriend  ; 
We  know  thou'st  ever  ta'en  delight 
To  crush  the  tyrant,  defend   the  right. 
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We  want  a  friend  to  lead  us  on, 
And  well  we  know  thou  art  the  one 
To  take  the  lead  with  heart  and  hand 
And  wages  fair  for  us  demand. 

Those  grinders  have  themselves  to  blame 
For  all  this  ill-paid,   sweating  game. 
Because  they  sneak  from  shop  to  shop 
.\nd  in  prices  cut  each  other's  throat. 
The  more  they  cut  and  carve  each  other. 
The  more  the  factory  girls  must  suffer, 
O,  what  a  pity  we're  to  be  ha^l 
To  fill   the  grasper's  money  bag. 

'Tis  little  wages  we  would  make 
Wer't  not  the  house  work  that  we  take 
To  do  at  night  with  aching  head. 
When  every  girl  should  be  in  bed  ; 
Thus  slaving  on,  both  night  and  day, 
Sweating  our  very  lives  away. 
Nine  days  a  week  we  girls  do  stitch 
To  feed  the  heartless  grinding  rich. 

O,  Chiseler,  chief  of  South  Dunedin, 
Thou  see'st  the  help  is  sorely  needin'. 
Once  more  we  pray  thee  come  and  dig 
Thine  elbows  in  our  guinea  pig. 
If  thou  wilt  ring  his  golden  snout 
Thou'lt  find  we'll  lead  him  well  about. 
So  now  good-by,  and  don't  forget 
The  factory  girls  that  live  by  sweat. 


THE  MOTHER'S  WEE  BOY. 

How  oft  in  the  gloaming,  when  sitting  m^-  lane, 
I  gaze  on  the  face  of  my  dear  little  wean. 
While  prattling  to  me  so  couthy  and  easy. 
Till  sleep  shuts  the  een  of  my  bonnie  wee  boy — 
He's  such  a  wee  mite  to  be  toddling  his  lane, 
And  a'bodies  say  he's  a  grand  little  wean, 
Sae  cunning  he  keeks  with  the  tail  of  his  ee 
When  he  comes  to  lie  doon  for  a  rest  on  my  knee. 
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Frae  morning  till  eve  he  toddles  aboot, 
But  the  hoose,  ben  the  hoose,  inside  and  oot  ; 
He's  as  braid  as  he's  lang  and  roun'  as  a  ba', 
And  fu'  of  wee  antics  as  ever  you  saw. 
Though  he  oft  gets  a  fa',  'tis  seldom  he's  beat, 
For  he's  up  and  awa,   too  manly  to  greet. 
He's  like  a  wee  lammie,  sae  playfu'  is  he. 
Running  after  his  mither  wherever  she  be. 

His  hair  is  like  lint  and  his  skin  is  like  snaw. 
And  his  cheeks  are  like  roses  when  sweetly  they  blaw. 
His  lips  are  like  blossoms  where  honey  doth  dwell. 
And  his  een  are  as  bright  and  as  blue  as  a  bell. 
His  wee  bits  o'  ban's  are  so  dimpled  and  neat, 
And  nae  yin  can  match  him  with  dear  little  feet. 
O,  blessed  be  my  tottie,  he's  dearer  to  me 
Than  a'  the  rich  splendour  creation  can  gie. 

How  oft  in  the  night,  when  a'  seemed  at  rest, 
My  wee  sleepin'  dearie  lying  close  by  my  breast, 
I  wonder  if  e'er  he  should  grow  to  a  man — 
O,  where  in  the  world  will  his  mother  be  then  ? 
And  sometimes  I  think,   till  the  tears  fill  my  e'e. 
How  my  heart  would  be  crushed  if  wee  Jamie  would  dee. 
And  I  pray  that  the  angels*  from  realms  of  joy 
May  watch  o'er  the  path  of  my  sweet  little  boy. 


AN  AULD  SCOTCHMAN'S  DREAM,  AFTER  TWO 
OR  THREE  DRAMS,  ON  A  HALLOWE'EN 
NIGHT. 

I  dreamt  it  was  a  wintry  night. 

And  wreaths  of  snaw  were  shining  bright, 

And  frosty  too  it  was  that  e'en. 

As  hard  a  frost  as  e'er  I'd  seen. 

So  to  cheer  a  chilly  body 
I  made  mysel'  a  wee  drap  toddy  ; 
The  cheery  fire  was  nicely  blinking. 
And  o'er  the  glass  I  fell  a-thinking. 
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Somehow,   my  thoughts  away  they  ran 
As  far  back  as  the  first-made  man, 
When  first  he  breathed   the  breath  of  life 
With  sweetest  Eve,   his  lovely  wife. 

When  lo  !    a  wand'rer  passed  the  door, 
Then  stood  upon  my  humble  floor. 
With  hollow  cheek  and  sharpened  chin 
That  seemed   to  cut   the  very  win'. 

There  he  stood  wi'  his  ghastly  grin, 
And   there  I  sat  and  stared  at  him  ; 
My  very  hair  did  stand  on  end 
To  see  this  grim  ungainly  friend. 

He  said,   "  Guidman,   you  seem  so  happy, 
I  fain  would  join  ye  in  your  drappy  ; 
Ye  ken  the  night  is  fearfu'   cauld. 
And  weel  ye  see  I'm  bent  and  auld." 

He  sat  him  by  the  ingle  neuk. 

And  soon  my  reeking  glass  he  took  ; 

He  drank  it  aff,  and  wi'   a  smack, 

Saith  he,   "  Guidman,  we'll  ha'e  a  crack." 

Says  I,   "  Old  chap,  ye're  very  civil. 
E'en  though  you  were  the  very  Devil  ; 
And  may  be,  if  we  only  kent  it, 
He's  nae  sae  black  as  he  is  painted. 

"  But  stranger,   tell  to  me  your  name. 
And  what's  your  errand,  what's  your  game 
Ye  surely  must  be  in  a  plight 
To  be  abroad  in  such  a  night." 

"  Some  call  me  Nick,   some  call  me  Clooty, 
And  other  names  all  just  as  pretty  ; 
Some  call  me  Satan,   imp,  and  demon, 
But  hardest  on  me  are  the  women." 

"  I  doot  it  not,  what  you  have  said. 
For  one  of  them  you  sore  betrayed  ; 
Frail  Adam  first  you  pounced  upon 
By  making  Eve  the  stepping  stone. 

"  I   think  no  wonder  one  and  all 
Still  curse  you  for  their  mother's  fall  ; 
You  were  the  first,   you  can't  dispute. 
That  made  the  lassie  eat   the  fruit, 
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"  The  woeful  fruit  that  caused  such  woe. 
And  of  us  mortals  the  overthrow  ; 
You  must  have  had  a  flinty  heart 
To  practise  such  a  cursed  art." 

"  Guidman,   I'm  not  at  all  to  blame 
That  legions  burn  in  endless  flame  ; 
The  great  Creator,  Lord  of  all, 
Knew  Adam's  end,  e'er  Adam's  fall. 

"  You  know  he  was  my  Maker  too 
And  gave  me  power  the  act   to  do, 
If  I  destroyed  His  handiwork 
He  gave  to  me  the  fatal  dirk. 

"  Had  I  the  power  I  would  be  sorry 
To  curse  a  Paradise  of  glory, 
I  would  have  found  a  better  plan — 
Kill  the  serpent  and  save  the  man. 

"  To  tell  the  truth  I  did  think  shame 
To  take  a  hand  in  such  a  game  ; 
I  thought  it  then,   I   think  to-day, 
It  was  a  dirty  trick  to  play. 

"  It  pleased  the  Author  of  Creation 
To  thus  decree  Predestination  ; 
Then  how  could  I  in  any  shape 
Flee  my  destiny  and  escape  ? 

"  Guidman.  the  truth  to  you  I'll  tell 
I  tire  of  being  Prince  of  Hell, 
Where  I  am  doomed  to  scourge  the  soul 
That  through  eternal  flames  must  roll." 

"  Puir  Deil,  for  you  I'm  unco  sorry, 
To  think  you  live  in  such  a  worry  ; 
Surrounded  too  on  every  hand 
With  all  the  tortures  of  the  damned. 

"  You're  no  to  blame,   I  plainly  see. 
When  thus  created  such  to  be  ; 
And  even  you  some  pity  show 
And  shudder  at  eternal  woe." 

With  that  the  cock  began  to  crow 
"  Time's  up,"  quoth  Satan,   "  I  must  go." 
But  e'er  he  through  the  door  could  pass 
I  made  him  take  a  parting  glass. 
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'Twas  then  I  woke,  and  strange  did  seem, 
Wondering  at  my  funny  dream. 
"  Well,  well,"  said  I,   "  that  is  amusing, 
To  dream  the  Deil  and  I  were  boozing." 


THE  WASHERWOMAN'S  LAMENT. 

With  scrubbing  and  washing  how  weary  am  I, 

O  when  will   this  slavery  stop  ? 
Drop,  drop,  in  the  suds,   falls  the  tear  from  my  eye, 

O'er  the  fumes  of  soda  and  soap. 

Yet  I  can  remember  the  days  that  are  gane. 
When  my  tuby  was  bonnie  and  new  ; 

How  lightly  I  stepped  upon  the  green  plain, 
When  bleaching  my  clothes  in  the  dew. 

The  bright  little  daisy,  so  lovely  to  see, 

While  waving  its  delicate  stem  ; 
The  primrose  and  lily,  all  smiled  upon  me. 

As  gaily  I  sang  through  the  glen. 

How  well  I  remember  the  mulberry  tree 
That  bloomed  by  the  side  of  the  stream  ; 

It  was  a  sweet  boweret  for  Johnnie  and  me, 
When  wrapt  in  love's  beautiful  dream. 

'Twas  there  that  we  sat  on  a  calm  summer  eve. 
Telling  tales  that  our  father  had  told  ; 

And  often  in  pity  our  bosoms  would  heave, 
And  sigh  for  the  martyrs  of  old. 

But  those  beautiful  dreams  have  long  iieeted  by. 
Sad  changes  have  darkened  the  scene  ; 

All  that  I  loved,  in  death  they  now  lie, 
In  the  little  churchyard  by  the  green. 

Yes,  alas  !    they  are  gone,  and  still  I  am  here  ; 

Like  a  pilgrim  I  wander  alone. 
With  no  one  to  hinder  the  fast -falling  tear 

Or  smile  in  my  desolate  home, 
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For  now  I  am  feeble,  scarce  able  to  rub, 
And  the  feeble  are  often  oppressed  ; 

'Tis  only  my  faithful  companion,  the  tub, 
That  whispers  "  You'll  soon  be  at  rest.' 


NELLIE  AND  HER  SAILOR  BOY. 

One  evening  in  the  month  of  June, 

In  yonder  lovely  glade, 
A  Highland  laddie  sat  him  down 

To  watch  a  T^owland  maid. 

She  sat  within  the  hazel  grove, 

Beneath  the  trysting  tree, 
Where  first  she  heard   the  vows  of  love. 

But  now  in  tears  is  she. 

"  O.  sing,"  she  said,   "  ye  birdies  sweet  ; 

Sing  on,   to  me.  I  pray  ; 
Sing  on,  wee  things,  while  here  I  greet 

With  heart  so  sad  and  wae. 

"  How  oft  at  e'en  I  sit  my  lane 

Beneath  this  hazel  tree. 
For  my  dear  lad  awa  has  gane 

And  him  nae  mair  I'll  see. 

"  My  Donald  was  a  sailor  boy 

And  wore  the  jacket  blue  ; 
My  very  heart  he  did  decoy. 

And  him  I  dearly  lo'e. 

"  I  dearly  lo'ed  my  sailor  lad. 

Though  riches  nane  had  he  ; 
But  manly  worth  he  plenty  had. 

And  that  was  dear  to  me. 

"  To  bring  me  down  a  bridal  gown 

My  Donald  sailed  the  main, 
But  oh  !    ae  night  the  ship  went  down 

And  ne'er  came  up  again. 
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"  Ah  !  cruel  was  the  greedy  deep 
That  snatched  my  love  from  me, 

And  left  me  a'  my  lane  to  weep 
Beneath  this  hazel  tree." 


That  sailor's  heart  did  overflow, 

No  longer  could  he  rest, 
And  e'er  the  lassie  turned  to  go 

He  clasped  her  to  his  breast. 

And  oft  he  kissed  the  tears  away 
That  o'er  her  cheeks  did  row, 

TJntil  he  heard  his  lassie  say, 
"  O  Donald,  is  it  thou  ? 

"  They  told  me  that  thy  ship  was  lost 

Ae  night  upon  the  sea  ; 
And  oh  !    I  thought  it  was  thy  ghost 

That's  come  to  warn  me." 

"  Ah  yes,  dear  lass,  but  from  her  side 

I  plunged  into  the  sea, 
And  even  then,   'tween  wind  and  tide, 

My  thoughts  were  all  on  thee. 

"  I  struggled  hard  to  reach  the  land, 

A  wild  and  stormy  shore, 
When  dusky  warriors  grasped  my  hand. 

And  then  I  knew  no  more. 

"  When  consciousness  again  did  come. 

They'd  borne  me  far  awa}'. 
To  dwell  within  their  forest  home. 

And  great  was  my  dismay. 

"  My  grief  from  them  I   tried  to  hide. 
But  still  they  seemed  to  know. 

And  pointed  to  the  ocean  wide, 
A  sign  that  I  might  go. 

"  That  Indian  band  was  fierce  and  bold. 

But  kind  they  were  to  me. 
And  gave  to  me  this  weight  of  gold. 

And  it  is  all  for  thee. 

"  So  now  I'm  here,  my  gentle  dove. 

My  beautiful,  my  fair  ; 
Thy  bridal  robes  I've  brought  thee,  love, 

With  ;:ems  to  bind   thy  hoir." 
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THE  LAMENT  OF  THE  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE. 

When  last  I  said  "  Farewell,  my  love, 

Farewell,  for  we  must  part," 
It  almost  tore  asunder,  love, 

The  chords  that  bind  my  heart. 

My  heart  was  bleeding,   then,  my  love, 

You  pierced  it  to  the  core  ; 
Napoleon,  oh  my  love,  my  love, 

'Twill  bleed  for  evermore. 

What  bitter  tears  I  shed,  my  love. 

How  cruel  the  decree 
Of  France  and  your  ambition,  love. 

That  parted  you  and  me. 

Unseen  behind  the  altar,  love, 

I  heard  your  bridal  vow. 
And  saw  your  smiling  bride,  my  love, 

My  crown  upon  her  brow. 

'Twas  not  the  crown  I  craved,  my  love. 

Where  gems  and  jewels  shine. 
It  was  the  heart  you  gave,  my  love. 

The  heart  that  once  was  mine. 

Unlawful  laws  divorced  me,  love, 

But  God's  law  never  will. 
And  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  my  love, 

I  am  your  Empress  still. 

And  though  I'll  never  be,  my  love. 

Again  by  you  caressed, 
No  change  can  change  for  you,  my  love. 

The  tumults  of  my  breast. 

No  eye  shall  e'er  discover,  love, 

My  grief  from  you   to  part  ; 
The  grave  shall  heal  that  wound,  my  love, 

And  bind  my  broken  heart. 
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M'KINLAY'S  GORDON  WHISKY  O. 

Now  if  you  want  to  have  a  drop 
Of  something  nice  and  brisky  O, 

Just  ca'  ye  at  M'Kinlay's  shop 
And  ask  for  Gordon  Whisky  O. 

It  cures  rheumatics,  gout  and  cold, 
And  makes  you  dance  so  frisky  O  ; 

It  makes  the  old  folk  young,   I'm  told, 
M'Kinlay's  Gordon  Whisky  O. 

It  cheers  your  heart  and  makes  you  glad 

Until  you  get  so  risky  O, 
And  makes  you  sing  when  you  are  sad, 

M'Kinlay's  Gordon  Whisky  O. 

It  makes  you  hooch,  it  makes  you  reel. 
To  the  pipes  of  old  M'Lusky  O, 

And  gives  you  pluck  to  face  the  Deil, 
M'Kinlay's  Gordon  Whisky  O. 


THE  MINSTREL'S  LAST  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
MOON. 

The  young  minstrel  referred  to  here  went  demented  over  the 
sad  fate  of  his  beautiful  betrothed  bride,  who  was  drowned 
while  bathing  near  the  Bell  Rock  Quarry,  on  the  Prestwick 
shore,  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  When  the  minstrel  was  last 
seen,  he  was  sitting  on  the  shore  playing  his  violin,  and  the 
music  he  played  was  said  to  be  almost  unearthly  in  its 
sweetness.  In  a  few  days  afterwards  his  body  was  washed 
ashore. 

Shine  on,  shine  on,  thou  lovely  moon. 

And  shed  thy  rays  on  me  ; 
Shine  on,  shine  on,  my  soul  is  tuned 

To  sweetest  minstrelsy. 

Like  many  a  hopeless  lover. 

To  thee  I  breathe  my  moan. 
As  I  gaze  upon  thy  brightness 

By  the  lattice  all  alone. 
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What  leads  me  down  the  mountain  side 
And  from  the  garden  bower  ? 

What  leads  me  to  the  rolling  tide 
To  weep  at  midnight  hour  ? 

It  is  my  darling's  voice  I  hear, 

She  calls  .ne  to  her  side  ; 
It  is  my  Mary,  lost  and  dear, 

My  beautiful,  my  bride. 

I  hear  her  voice,  from  wave  to  wave. 

Mingling  with  the  sea  ; 
It  is  the  anthems  of  the  grave 

My  Mary  sings  to  me. 

My  Mary,  she  was  wondrous  fair. 

Her  eyes  like  violets  blue  ; 
How  lovely  was  her  golden  hair. 

And  cheeks  of  rosy  hue. 

0  moonbeams  on  your  rays  decline, 
All  hushed  shall  be  my  lay  ; 

1  go  to  meet  my  love  divine, 
Beneath  the  silvery  spray. 

The  moon  went  down  at  morning  tide, 
The  minstrel,  where  was  he  ? 

Fast  asleep  with  his  lovely  bride 
Beneath  the  dark  blue  sea. 


HOW  SAM  THE  SHARPER  BEAT  THE  DEVIL  AT 
CARDS. 

I  met  the  Devil  one  W^inter's  night. 

That  queer  old  brimstone  stoker  ; 
He  told  me  cards  were  his  delight 

And  challenged  me  to  poker. 

His  cloven  foot  and  flaming  tail 

He  staked  against  my  soul  ; 
With  all  his  skill  I  did  prevail, 

And  beat  him  on  the  whole. 
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Next  his  teeth  'gainst  mine  he  bet  ; 

E'er  long  he  lost  them  too, 
And  O  they  were  a  peerless  set 

Of  variegated  blue. 

He  played  again  and  lost  his  horn, 
Then  vanished  to  his  den, 

And  oft  since  syne  those  gems  adorn 
Our  Parliamentary  men. 


ON  THE  WOMEN'S  FRANCHISE. 

DEDICATED    TO   THE    LADIES    OF    NEW    ZEALAND. 

Wake  up,   wake  up,  wake  up,   I  pray. 
Young,   middle-aged,   and  old. 

You're  wanted  on  the  polling  day 
To  get  your  name  enrolled. 

To  waver  now  and  backward  run 
Your  golden  link  would  sever, 

It  would  undo  what  has  been  done 
And  crush  you  more  than  ever. 

Go,  lead  the  van  of  right  divine. 

And  all  united  be. 
The  outer  world  is  looking  on 

And  soon  will  follow  thee. 

Our  foes  are  only  bags  of  wind. 
Not  worth  the  name  of  men  ; 

So  let  us  oust  them,  every  one. 
And  purify  their  den. 


THE  WITHERED  DAISY. 

Why  droop  thy  head,   thou  lovely  gem, 

And  close  thy  crimson  crest  ? 
What  ruthless  hand  could  break  thy  stem. 

Or  wound  thy  gentle  breast. 
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O  who  could  harm  thee,  modest  flower, 

All  smiling  on  the  sky. 
Or  pluck  thee  from  thy  mossy  bower 

And  leave  thee  thus  to  die  ? 

Sweet  modesty,   thy  only  shield, 
The  heartless  deems  it  nought  ; 

Crushed  and  trampled  on  the  field, 
By  all  thou  art  forgot. 

Frail  emblem  of  the  lowly  born 
Who  from   the  first  were  made 

Menials  for  the  rich  to  scorn. 
In  sunshine  or  in  shade. 

Like  thee,  the  poor  must  not  complain 
Though  fettered  like  a  slave  ; 

On,  on,   they  drag  life's  weary  chain 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 


WHEN  WILL  YOU  THINK  OF  ME,  SISTER  ? 
WHEN  WILL  YOU  THINK  OF  ME  ? 

Will  it  be  when  the  stars  are  shining  bright. 
Watching  the  earth  with  the  Goddess  of  Night, 
Till  her  silvery  beams  of  declining  ray 
Give  way  to  the  beams  from   the  God  of  Day  ? 

Will  it  be  when  the  mountains  and  valleys  are  seen 
Arrayed  in  their  mantles  of  dehcate  green, 
Or  when  the  pure  flakes  of  the  beautiful  snow 
Are  whirling  and  dancing  to  and  fro  ? 

Will  it  be  when  the  lilies  from  slumber  awake. 
Unfolding  their  leaves  o'er  the  rippling  lake, 
While  the  glittering  rays  of  the  morning  dew 
Are  sparkling  like  gems  of  celestial  hue  ? 

Will  it  be  when  the  minstrel  doth  seek  to  rove 
And  sings  of  his  love  through  the  fragrant  grove. 
Till  the  tuneful  voice  of  the  feathery  throng 
Re-echo  the  notes  of  his  melting  song  ? 
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Will  it  be  when  you  enter  the  darkened  room 
To  watch  the  decay  of  some  flower  in  bloom, 
Or  when  the  sad  feelings  with  sorrow  expand 
And  the  heart  is  weary  through  the  work  of  the  hand  ? 

Will  it  be  when  the  nymphs  of  the  ocean  wide 
Are  floating  away  with  the  silvery  tide, 
Still  murmuring  along  from  wave  to  wave 
Their  anthems  of  woe  o'er  the  watery  grave  ? 

Will  it  be  when  they  lower  me  down  to  sleep 
Where  the  Angel  of  Death  his  secrets  keep. 
And  my  soul  hath  fled   to  its  final  abode 
Prepared  by  the  great  and  eternal  God  ? 
Oh,  when  will  you   think  of  me  ? 


THE  AULD  SCOTCH  FARMER  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

"  Come,   tell  to  me,  my  ain  guid  wife. 

What  is't  that  aileth  thee  ? 
For  weel  thou  ken'st,   through  all  our  life 

Thy  troubles  trouble  me." 

"  I'm   thinking  on  the  days  long  gane. 

And  frien's  we  ne'er  shall  meet, 
Until  the  teardrap  fills  my  een — 

Guidman,   I'm  like  to  greet." 

"  Hoots,   Jeanie  lass,  be  nae  sae  sad. 

For  what  hast  thou   to  fear  ? 
Besides,   thou  ken'st  I'm  ever  glad 

Thy  saddest  thoughts  to  cheer. 

"  My  dear  auld  wife,  noo  dinna  greet, 

It  fills  my  heart  wi'  pain 
To  see  the  tears  run  doon  thy  cheek 

Like  muckle  draps  o'  rain. 

"  There's  mony  a  blessing  on  thy  held. 

My  wifie,   for  thy  weal 
For  to  the  poor  thou'st  aye  been  guid 

Wi'   tatties,  milk,  and  meal. 
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"  To  share  thy  cheese  and  barley  bannocks 

Thou  ever  did'st  deUght, 
To  fill  the  cold  and  empty  stomachs 

At  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

"  How  oft  through  life  I've  watched   thee,   Jean, 

So  freely  gi\'"  a  part, 
And  though  thou   thought'st  thou  wert  na  seen, 

I  blest  thee  in  my  heart. 

"  Come  oot,  guidwife,  and  hear  our  boy 

Gaun  whistling  at  his  plew  ; 
I'm  shair  he  fills  our  hearts  wi'  joy, 

He's  aye  so  leal  and  true. 

"  God  speed  the  plew  and  bless  the  soil 

That  gives  us  a'  we  need. 
And  grant  our  laddie  health  to  toil 

And  earn  his  daily  breid. 

"  And  hark,  guidwife,   to  Jessie's  song, 

I  hear  her  o'er  the  knowes. 
With  milking  pail  she  lilts  along 

To  milk  her  brindle  cows. 

"  Pure  as  the  dew  upon  the  knowe 

May  every  blessing  fa' 
Upon  our  lassie's  bonnie  brow 

While  she  has  breath  to  draw. 

"  Our  Spring  and  Summer's  o'er,  guidwife. 

We're  noo  in  Autumn's  tide. 
Yet  happy  I've  been  a'  my  life 

Since  first  ye  were  my  bride. 

"  We've  wandered  lang  wi'  yin  anither, 

And  fought  life's  battles  brave. 
And  may  they  tak'  us  baith  togitber 

Tae  oor  lang  hame,  the  grave."' 
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ON  HIGHLAND  MUSIC. 

DEDICATED  TO  DUNCAN  M'LEAN,  MANCHESTER,  AND  J.  D. 
M'DONALD,  BRISTOL,  ON  SEEING  THEIR  BEAUTIFUL  AND 
PATHETIC  VERSES  ON  THE  PIBROCH  IN  THE  "  OBAN  TIMES  " 
OF    MAY    2IST    AND    JUNE    4TH,     1887. 

Guid  faith,   I'm  unco  pleased   to  find 
Two  poets  of  a  kindred  mind. 
And  baith  your  songs  I  read  yestreen 
Till  welling  tears  did  fill  my  een. 

Like  you,  I  love  my  Highland  hills, 
The  woody  glens  and  winding  rills, 
With  many  a  lake  and  heather  dell 
Where  brightly  blooms  the  purple  bell. 

Like  you,   I  muse  on  days  lang  gane 
And  long  to  hear  the  pibroch  strain, 
Sweet  as  the  finger  of  long  ago. 
Thrilling  the  heart  to  overflow 

That  stirred  the  soul  to  martial  sound 

Till   through  the  veins  the  blood  would  bound, 

In  days  when  chieftains  led   the  van. 

Each  followed  by  his  dauntless  clan. 

With  chivalry  their  vales  did  ring, 
And  clansmen  hailed  their  chieftain  king. 
How  proudly  they  did  round  him  gather. 
To  them  he  was  both  chief  and  father. 

Contentment  veiled   the  Highland  cot. 
The  tyrant's  voice  they  heard  it  not, 
While  zephyrs  wafted,   far  and  near. 
The  pibroch  strains,  both  sweet  and  clear. 

Ye  pipers,   now  to  your  glens  restore 

The  same  sweet  music  as  of  yore  ; 

To  you   the  mountain  birds  are  saying, 

"  Why  sleep,  M'Crimmon's  art  of  playing  ? 

"  Let  not  M'Crimmon's  art  be  lost. 
That  music  once  fair  Scotia's  boast  ; 
Go,  break  the  spell  and  bring  it  forth, 
Ye  gallant  pipers  of  the  North." 
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Though  we  three  friens  have  never  met 
Your  touching  songs  I'll  no  forget  ; 
Hoping  to  see  your  rhymes  again 
Good  night,  M'Donald  and  M'Lean. 


LADY  KILMARNOCK'S  LAMENT. 

Hawthorn  tree,   sweet  hawthorn  tree, 
How  oft  I  watched   thee  bloom, 

And  left  the  fairest  flowery  lea 
To  hail  thy  sweet  perfume. 

But  where  is  he  I  used  to  meet 
Beneath  thy  drooping  shade, 

While  softly  fell  the  dewy  weet 
Upon  his  Lowland  plaid  ? 

Kilmarnock  sought  me  for  his  bride, 

So  noble,  brave,  and  free  ; 
What  were  a  jewelled  crown  beside 

The  love  he  gave  to  me  ? 

I  loved  and  was  beloved  again, 

No  blither  bride  could  be. 
But  now  in  sorrow  I  remain 

Beneath  the  hawthorn  tree. 

Hawthorn  tree,  sweet  hawthorn  tree, 

No  more  I'll  hear  him  sing 
The  loyal  songs  he  sang  to  me 

On  Scotland's  royal   King. 

My  Lord  upon  a  scaffold  fell 

For  Scotland  and  for  me  ;* 
So  here  I  lie,  just  like  to  die. 

Beneath  the  trysting  tree. 


*Lady  Kilmarnock  prevailed  upon  her  Lord  to  fight  on 
Prince  Charlie's  side,  and  ever  after  blamed  herself  for  his  un- 
timely death. 
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JOHNNIE'S  REFORMATION. 

"  Oh,   Johnnie,  my  man,  are  ye  no  coming  hame  ? 

The  weans  are  a'  greeting  alaue  by  theirsel', 
A'  day  there  has  been  no  a  bite  in  their  wame, 

And  waes  me  that  I  should  hae  it  to  tell. 

'*  Wee  Johnnie,  ye  ken  how  he's  wearing  awa, 
Although  the  wee  laddie  doth  seldom  complain  ; 

And  sair  is  my  heart  when  I  see  the  tear  fa' 

And  row  o'er  the  cheek  of  my  wee  hungry  wean. 

"  How  changed  from  the  time  when  you  courted  me,  Johnnie, 
When  sweetly  was  shining  the  bonnie  bright  min'  ; 

How  often  you  said   I  was  comely  and  bonnie. 
But  now  you  can  see  I  am  wasted  and  thin. 

■"  Whate'er  has  come  o'er  ye  ?      It  canna  be  me. 
Nor  yet  the  sad  sight  of  your  wee  deeing  wean. 

That  drives  ye  awa  to  your  whisky  and  glee 

And  leaves  a'  your  wee  things  sae  hungry  at  hame." 

■"  O  Jessie,  my  lassie,   those  words  ye  are  saying 

Shall  ever  be  blest  by  the  Ruler  abune  ; 
They  have  brought  me  at  last  to  see  what  I'm  doing, 

And  now  they  will  lead  me  from  ruin  and  sin. 

■"  Farewell  to  the  cronies  that  made  me  so  frisky  ; 

Nae  longer  with  them  I'll  ever  remain  ; 
Nae  mair  will  they  get  me  to  join  in  their  whisky, 

And  leave  you,  my  lassie,  lamenting  at  hame." 

Noo  Johnnie  has  built  a  wee  house  for  himsel', 
Away  by  the  burnies  that  wimple  and  row, 

While  sweetly  is  wafted  far  over  the  dell 

The  bleating  of  lammies  that  feed  on  the  knowe. 

And   Jessie,   for  sorrow,   with  love  is  repaid  ; 

Nae  mair  by  the  tavern  she  pleadeth  in  vain, 
Por  Johnnie  has  kept  a'   the  vows  that  he  made 

When  he  heard  his  wee  weanies  a'  greeting  at  hame. 
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HUMANITY'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  CLERGY 

Do  you  practise  the  teachings  you're  teaching, 

The  teachings  of  Jesus  alone  ? 
Do  you  practise  the  teachings  you're  teaching 

And  seek  out  the  desolate  home  ? 

Are  you  seeking  the  weak,   the  weary  and  blind  ? 

Do  you  note  what  they  have  to  endure  ? 
Are  you  merciful,  gentle,  and  kind 

In  helping  the  needy  and  poor  ? 

How  oft  do  you  visit  the  orphans,  poor  things. 

Your  sympathy  there  to  bestow  ? 
How  early  for  some  deep  sorrow  begins 

How  early  life's  troubles  they  know  ! 

Are  you  bringing  bright  rays  as  of  sunshine 

To  brighten  the  cheerless  abode  ? 
Do  you  raise  the  feeble  ones  tenderly 

And  help  them  to  carry  their  load  ? 

From  the  breast  of  the  delicate  flower 
Have  you  pulled  the  pitiless  thorn  ? 

Are  you  scattering  the  seeds  of  kindness 
In  the  homes  of  the  lowly  born  ? 

Do  you  welcome  the  homeless  wanderer 

And  give  him  a  place  to  rest  ? 
Have  you  sheltered  the  desolate  mother. 

With  her  perishing  babe  at  her  breast  ? 

These  are  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  you  know 
Where  love,   truth,   and  mercy  combine. 

And  the  shepherd  who  follows  those  teachings 
A  beautiful  star  he  will  shine. 

Jesus  preached  love  and  humanity  ; 

His  teachings  were  humble  indeed  ; 
But  now  His  disciples  love  riches  and  splendour. 

Raising  up  creed  against  creed. 
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A  BIRTHDAY  GREETING. 

DEDICATED    TO    LITTLE    BARBARA. 

May  the  sun  with  its  beams  in  splendour  arise 

And  smile  o'er  the  garden  of  earth, 
While  the  Goddess  of  Nature  in  harmony  sighs — 

Sweet  flower,   'tis  the  day  of  thy  birth. 
Mav  the  cloud  of  adversity  never  remain 

Bright  hopes  of  the  future  to  shade. 
Nor  may  the  dark  goblet  of  sorrow  and  pain 

Disquieten   that  pure  little  maid. 

May  the  train  of  her  thoughts  never  mingle  with  fears, 

The  bloom  of  this  floweret   to  fade  ; 
Nor  grief  ever  bring  the  salt  fountain  of  tears 

To  the  eyes  of  that  sweet  little  maid. 
May  her  path  ever  lead  through  the  beauteous  grove 

Where  the  tempter  hath  never  betrayed. 
And  the  bower  of  affection,   contentment,   and  love 

Be  the  home  of  that  dear  little  maid. 


THE  STARLING  :   AN  AUTHENTIC  STORY. 

It  fell  upon  a  beautiful  and  fragrant  Sabbath  morn. 

Like  linking  chains  of  golden  fields  all  waved  the  yellow  corn  ; 

A  starling  in  a  little  cage  did  at  a  cottage  swing. 

And  upon  that  Sabbath  morning  how  sweetly  he  did  sing  ! 

In  groups  beside  his  little  cage  wee  chubby  weans  were  seen, 
All  listening  to  the  starling's  song,  with  muckle  dancing  een  ; 
The  bonnie  birdie  had  a  place  in  each  wee  tender  heart  ; 
If  such  a  bird  they  did  possess,  with  him  they'd  never  part. 

The    starling    sang    his    favourite    song,    "  Who'll    be    King    but 

Charlie  !" 
When  doon  the  street  came  Parson  Dan,  and  this  enraged  him 

sairly  ; 
"  O  here's  the  parson,"  some  cried  out,  and  away  in  terror  ran, 
And  little  ones  fell  sprawling  o'er  the  feet  of  Parson  Dan. 
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The  parson  then  put  on  his  specs  and  gazed  upon  the  cage. 
And  when  the  bird  again  did  sing  he  flew  into  such  a  rage  ; 
By  this  time  all  the  little  folks  had  scampered  out  the  road — 
They'd  rather  meet  a  hungry  wolf  than  face  that  man  of  God. 

Dan  knocked  upon  the  cottage  door,  and  it  was  opened  wide 

By  him  who  owned  the  starling — an  elder  too,  besides  ; 

"How  dare  you   sir,"  quoth  Parson   Dan,    "that  wicked  bird 

display, 
To  disobey  our  gracious  Lord  and  break  the  Sabbath  day  ? 

^'  Take  down  the  wicked  bird  I  say,  and  thraw  its  sinful  neck. 
Surely  you,  and  an  elder  too,  will  the  laws  of  God  respect  ; 
Your  conduct,  Adam  Mercer,  it  hath  upset  me  fairly, 
A  bird  to  sing  on  Sabbath  day,  '  Wha'll  be  King  but  Charlie  !' 

"  Take  you  the  bird,  as  1  have  said,  and  kill  it  as  you  may. 
And  till  it's  done,  remember  from  the  kirk  you'll  keep  away." 
Then  turning  on  his  pious  heel  he  made  towards  the  kirk. 
Where  he  put  up  a  special  prayer  o'er  Adam's  sinful  work. 

Poor  Adam  stood  dumbfoundered  and  could  not  say  a  word, 
While  the  parson  so  persisted  in  the  murder  of  the  bird  ; 
Adam  had  been  a  soldier  brave  in  battles  far  awa. 
But  oh  !    the  little  starling's  neck  poor  Adam  could  not  thraw. 

Upon  that  Sunday  morning  the  bird  had  sung  with  joy, 
And  oft  it  said.  "  I'm  Charlie's  pet  and  Charlie's  pretty  boy." 
Wee  Charlie  was  an  only  child,  now  sleeping  in  his  grave, 
And  for  his  sake  the  elder  sought  the  starling's  life  to  save. 

To  the  kirk  that  Sunday  morning  the  elder  could  not  go. 

The  thought  of  killing  Charlie's  bird,  it  had  upset  him  so  ; 

Twice  between  his  fingers  lay  the  little  birdie's  head, 

And  twice  it  cried,  "  I'm  Charlie's  pet,  and  little  Charlie's  dead." 

With  feelings  deep  the  elder  said,  and  tears  were  in  his  ee — 
"  Sing  on,  sing  on,  my  bonnie  bird,  thou'lt  ne'er  be  killed  by  me  ; 
No  matter  what  the  Session  says,  sweet  birdie,  thou  shalt  live, 
And  if  to  spare  thee  I  have  sinned,  the  Lord  He  will  forgive. 

"  O  would  that  all  the  ministers  were  just  as  free  from  sin 
As  this  poor  harmless  birdie  that  Nature's  taught  to  sing. 
That  in   the  kirk  and  oot   the  kirk   they'd  practise  what    they 

preach. 
Then  man  to  man  the  world  o'er  humanity  would  teach." 
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Upon  the  Monday  morning  Adam's  trials  did  begin, 
The  elders  came  and  lectured  him  about  his  wilful  sin  ; 
They  told  him  too  that  Parson  Dan  was  grievously  offended, 
And  until  he  killed  the  bird  he  as  elder'd  be  suspended. 

Those  worthy  elders  rose  to  go  without  another  word, 
And  as  they  passed  the  little  cage  they  frowned  upon  the  bird, 
And  whispering  to  themselves  they  said,   "  Our  errand  is  com- 
plete ;" 
Then  on  the  threshold  of  the  door  they  shook  their  saintly  feet. 

Then  entered  Katie,  Adam's  wife,  and  a  pious  wife  was  she. 
Crying,  "  Mercy,  mercy,  a'  my  life,  what  is't  that  aileth  thee  ?" 
Quoth  Adam,  "  The  elders  have  been  here  and  said  the  kirk's 

offended, 
I  must  either  the  starling  kill  or  as  elder  be  suspended." 

"  Weel,   man,   methinks  the  parson's  right  and  you  are  in   the 

faut. 
"Why  fash  your  heid   aboot    the  bird  ?      Gae   tak'   its  neck  and 

thraw't, 
For  if  we  are  put  oot  the  kirk  I'll  ne'er  lift  up  my  heid. 
To  whistle  sangs  on  Sabbath  too  !    I  wish  the  bird  was  deid." 

"  Noo,  sae  nae  mair  to  me,  guidwife,  I'll  tak'  ye  at  your  word  ; 
Just  reach  me  o'er  the  little  cage  and  I'll  soon  choke  the  bird." 
"  Take  doon  the  cage  yoursel'  guidman,  you're  langer  in  the  arm, 
And  beside,  ye  ken,  guidman,  a  bird  I  couldna  harm." 

From  Adam's  hand  she  caught  the  bird,  an  angry  wife  was  she  ; 
■"  Adam,"  she  cried  with  quivering  lip,  "  just  let  that  bird  a-be  ; 
To  think  you'd  kill  the  little  thing  and  him  our  bairnie's  Charlie  ; 

0  Adam,  Adam,"  Katie  cried,  and  then  she  sobbed  sairly. 

"  O  dinna  cry,  my  ain  guidwife,  your  wish  I'll  ne'er  deny  ye  ; 

1  never  meant  to  kill  the  bird,  I  said  it  but  to  try  ye  ; 

For  him  who  taught  the  bird  to  sing,  nae  mair  in  life  we'll  see — 
Wee  Charlie  left  his  bird,  guidwife,  to  sing  to  yon  and  me." 

"  Noo  hark  to  me,  my  ain  guidwife,  and  I  will  keep  my  word  ; 
I'll  tell  the  elders,  ane  and  a',  I  ne'er  shall  kill  the  bird  ; 
If  naething  but  the  birdie's  blood  will  satisfy  the  kirk, 
I'll  bid  goodbye  to  Parson  Dan  and  such  unholy  work." 

"Week  after  week  he  stayed  at  home,  although  it  grieved  him  sair  ; 
He  bowed  his  head  with  reverence  and  sought  relief  in  prayer. 
Said  he,  "  The  Lord  my  God  is  good,  all  merciful  and  just. 
And  though  my  troubles  may  be  great,  in  Him  I'll  put  my  trust." 
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Now  Adam  was  a  shoemaker,  a  clever  hand  was  he  ; 
Stitching  away  frae  morn  till  eve,  as  busy  as  a  bee  ; 
But  day  by  day  his  trade  grew  less,  till  he  had  scarcely  any  ; 
As  yet  he  never  dreamt  the  cause,  although  his  foes  were  many. 

The  elders  were  his  greatest  foes,  the  parson  at  their  head  ; 
And  O  full  well  they  did  succeed  to  stop  his  daily  bread  ; 
By  every  means,  both  fair  and  foul,  degrading  and  uncivil, 
Adam  was  treated  everywhere  as  if  he  had  been  the  Devil. 

His  oldest  friends  straight  passed  him  by  and  sadly  shook  their 

heads. 
And  some  would  turn  ere  him  they'd  pass,  they  held  him  so  in 

dread  ; 
While  some  at  him  would  laugh  and  wink,  and  some  would  rudely 

stare. 
Others  would  cry,  "  There's  Elder  Ad.,  who's  taught  his  bird  to 

swear." 

And  some  would  say,  "  It  is  a  fact,  although  it  seems  absurd. 
He  has  the  Devil  in  his  house  and  shaped  like  a  bird  ; 
'Twas  told  for  truth  last  Monday  night  that  on  the  Sunday  early 
The  bird  was  singing  hellish  songs  to  the  tune  of '  Royal  Charlie.'  " 

Three  dreadful  foes  poor  Adam  had    and  of  the  blackest  kind — 
Elder  Smellie  and  Parson  Dan,  with  sister  Tamasine  ; 
So  they  laid  their  plans  together,  in  thought,  in  deed  and  word. 
And  vowed  to  make  poor  Adam  glad  to  kill  the  wicked  bird. 

Now  Tamasine  was  old  and  cold  and  bleared  in  baith  her  een, 
Nae  Grosser  cat  in  woman  shape  could  anywhere  be  seen  ; 
And  Smellie  kept  a  draper's  shop  in  the  village,  I  am  told, 
And  his  face  it  was  as  sleekit  as  the  satin  that  he  sold. 

But  Elder  Smelhe  stood  aghast  when  letters  to  him  came 
That  told  him  of  a  secret  now  he  thought  was  known  to  nane, 
Which  told  him  of  his  forging  game  that  long  was  hid  from  view. 
And  poor,  persecuted  Adam  for  years  had  known  it  too. 

And  dark  were  Elder  Smellie's  thoughts  as  he  hung  his  scheming 

head, 
And  wished  within  his  cruel  heart  that  Adam  he  was  dead  ; 
And  like  a  faithful  elder  true  he  bowed  his  knee  in  prayer, 
A  special  prayer  that  Adam's  grave  would  hide  his  forging  there. 

For  he  knew  that  Adam  Mercer,  poor  Adam,  good  and  kind, 
Was  lying  ill.  'tween  Ufe  and  death,  delirious  in  his  mind  ; 
Crushed  in  heart,  in  spirit  low,  he  sank  beneath  his  load. 
And  evil  Smellie  whispered  round,  'twas  just  the  hand  of  God. 
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Smellie  wandered  up  and  down  in  anguish  and  despair. 

"  To  think,"  he  said,  "  that  Adam  knew — the  thought  is  hard  to 

bear  ; 
The  very  man  I've  tried  to  crush  and  push  unto  the  wall, 
And  yet  he  screened  my  villainy  when  he  might  have  seen  my 

fall." 

But  Smellie  saw  it  was  in  vain  for  Adam's  death  to  pray. 

For  he  was  out  of  danger  now  and  mending  every  day  ; 

For  counsel  Smellie  dare  not  seek,  and  this  he  did  bewail — 

"  Oh  !  must  I  eat  the  leek,"  he  groaned,  "  yes,  eat  it  head  and  tail. 

"  From  scandal's  bite  I  must  get  clear,  it  must  be  by  a  quirk, 
Adam  must  think  when  he  is  well  I  satislied  the  kirk  ; 
But  if  it  be  within  my  power  and  Smellie  says  the  word. 
He'll  whistle  a  different  tune,  him  and  his  blasted  bird. 

"  First  I  must  buy  the  parson  over  ;  his  sister  too,  no  doubt  ; 
A  hat  for  him  and  gloves  for  her  will  please  them  out  and  out  ; 
I'll  tell  them   then   the  folks  do  say  'twould  show  more  godly 

grace 
To  give  Adam  back  his  eldership  when  tit  to  take  his  place." 

While  Smellie  thus  did  ponder  on  there  came  a  gentle  knock, 
And  lo  the  smiling  Tamasine  entered  the  elder's  shop. 
"  I've  called,"  said  graceful  Tamasine,  "  to  know  if  you  could  be 
With  us  on  Sunday  after  kirk,  and  wait  for  evening  tea." 

"  O  certainly,  Miss  Tamasine,  and  really  pleased  I'll  be  ; 
Besides  ye  ken,  sweet  Tamasine,  your  tea's  a  treat  to  me." 
And  ere  she  turned  to  leave  the  shop  his  friendship  thus  he  proves 
By  slipping  in  her  willing  hand  a  pair  of  nice  new  gloves. 

"  How  very  kind,"  said  Tamasine  ;    then  smiling  said  good  night. 
"  The  cat  of  cats,"  was  Smellie' s  thought,  "  the  gloves  will  make 

her  right  ;" 
And  to  the  manse  he  made  his  way  upon  the  morrow  een, 
He  knowing  well  his  cunning  drift  it  could  not  well  be  seen. 

The  parson  and  his  sister  too,  if  it  were  only  known. 
Were  shaking  in  their  very  shoes,  although  they  ne'er  let  on  ; 
They  oft  had  watched  the  wealthy  laird,  his  carriage  and  his  pair. 
When  rattling  down  the  narrow  street,  and  stop  at  Adam's  door. 

The  banker's  stately  lady  came  with  fruits  of  choicest  kind. 
The  lawyer's  lady-mother  sent  her  custards  and  her  wine  ; 
The  hoosewife  of  the  doctor  too,  guid,  kind-hearted  Nell. 
Would  take  her  jellies  and  her  jams  to  Adam's  wife  hersel.'. 
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"  O  good  evening,  Mr.  Smellie,  how  do  you  do,  my  friend  ?" 
"  O  brawly,  thank  you,  minister,  but  uneasy  in  my  mind  ; 
To  tell  the  truth  I've  thought  of  late,  though  ne'er  let  on  a  word. 
To  hush  the  row  that  Adam  caused  and  never  mind  the  bird." 

"  Those  are  my  thoughts,"  said  Parson  Dan,  "and  of  my  sister  too  ; 
Before  the  Session  this  must  go,  and  that's  the  best  to  do  ; 
Between  ourselves  we'll  smooth  it  o'er  ;  Smellie,  we  must  give  in  : 
And  Adam  he  has  suffered  sore  against  the  Lord  to  sin." 

"  Aye,  aye,  my  worthy  minister,  his  troubles  were  only  just  ; 
A  lesson  to  him  'twill  ever  be,  I  do  sincerely  trust  ; 
I've  cried  unto  the  Lord  mysel'  in  deep  and  fervent  prayer 
That  He  in  mercy  may  see  fit  out  elder's  life  to  spare." 

"  Amen,"  said  gentle  Tamasine    "  brother,  did  I  not  tell  ye, 
If  e'er  there  was  a  saintly  heart  it  is  in  Mr.  Smellie  ? 
And  now  concerning  Adam's  bird,  we'll  do  our  very  best  ; 
Brother  will  call  the  Session  soon  to  let  the  matter  rest." 

"  That's  just  what  I  will  do,  my  friend,"  said  wily  Parson  Dan  ; 
"  We'll  make  it  right  with  all  the  kirk  as  smoothly  as  we  can." 
"  Aweel,"  quoth  Smellie,  "  just  the   thing,  now  all  will  soon  be 

right, 
And  now  to  you  and  Tamasine,  I'll  kindly  wish  good  night." 

"  They've  met  their  match  this  time,"  quoth  he,  and  slowly  left 

the  manse. 
"  The  object  too  they  tried  to  hide,  I  scanned  it  at  a  glance  ; 
They  ate  the  leek,  I  plainly  see,  though  sorry  to  begin  it, 
Afraid  of  banker  and  of  laird,  the  doctor  and  the  Synod." 

But  what  of  Adam  '      All   the   time   those  saints  were   met   in 

prayer. 
Attended  by  his  faithful  wife,  whose  watch  was  ever  there. 
Both  night  and  day,  with  every  care  her  place  was  by  his  side. 
To  clasp  his  hand  and  cool  his  lips  and  ease  his  restless  head. 

She  heard  him  in  his  troubled  sleep  talking  late  and  early. 

And  smiling  too  as  if  he  saw  his  bonnie  blue  eyed  CharUe. 

"  Aye,  aye,  it  lives,"  he  whispered  low,  "  Your  birdie  Hves,  my 

darling  ; 
Ye  dinna  think  that  I  could  kill  my  dear  wee  Charlie's  starling." 

At  last  beside  the  cheery  fire  sat  Adam  and  his  wife. 
That  ever  good  and  faithful  one  who  cheered  him  on  through  life; 
No  cloud  of  shame  on  Adam's  brow,  no  trace  of  guilty  load  ; 
His  heart  o'erflowed  with  tenderness,  that  sweetest  gift  of  God. 
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While  thus  they  sat  beside  the  fire  they  heard  a  gentle  knock, 
And  lo  !    they  heard  an  oily  voice,  'twas  Parson  Dan  who  spoke. 
"  Adam,"  said  he,  "  my  worthy  friend,  I'm  glad  you  are  so  well, 
I  thought  ye  ken  you'd  like  to  hear  the  news  I  have  to  tell. 

"  I've  just  come  frae  the  kirk,  you  see,  and  thought  I'd  bring  you 

word. 
If  you'll  resume  your  eldership  no  more  we'll  mind  the  bird  ; 
You're  worthy  of  the  place,  we  know,  as  elder  you  understand — 
And  with  a  hypocritic  groan  he  grasped  poor  Adam's  hand. 

Adam  was  not  prepared  for  this,  he  still  so  weak  and  thin. 
But  grateful  tears  upon  his  cheek  told  what  he  felt  within  ; 
He  gently  pressed  the  parson's  hand  his  gratitude  to  prove. 
His  honest  face  was  beaming  o'er  with  smiles  of  peace  and  love. 

"  God  spare  ye,  sir."  said  Adam's  wife,  "  our  shepherd  to  remain; 
This  day  you've  ta'en  from  Adam's  heart  a  sair,  sair  crushing 

pain  ; 
That  weary  pain,  both  night  and  day,  was  gnawing  at  his  heart, 
But  now  I  ken  your  loving  words  a  charm  they  will  impart." 

Dan  rubbed  his  een  and  blew  his  nose  till  tearful  signs  were  given; 
His  look  was  like  a  Judas  king,  pumping  his  tears  to  Heaven. 
The  starling  then  flew  out  his  cage,  and  crowned  the  bargain  fairly 
By  singing  on  the  elder's  head,  "  Wha'll  be  King  but  Charlie." 
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Ada,  when  first  you  wrote  to  me, 
'Twas  to  champion  your  Master  P.  ; 
You  praised  him  for  his  manly  stand 
Crushing  the  girls  with  iron  hand. 

Without  a  blush  you  now  turn  round 
And  barefaced  grasp  at  union  ground  ; 
But,  Ada,   too  wide  you've  made  the  moat  ; 
The  girls  all  know  you've  turned  your  coat. 

'Twas  from  your  words  I   took  my  text 
And  wrote,  not  caring  who  was  vexed  ; 
I've  tried  oppression   to  confine 
And  battle  for  toilers'   rights  divine. 
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How  could  I  my  pen  withhold, 
No  matter  who  might  call  me  bold, 
Seeing  the  load  of  weary  care 
My  suffering  sisters  have  to  bear. 

In  London,   the  almost  bloodless  slave 
Is  tottering  to  an  early  grave. 
Smarting  'neath  the  tyrant's  rod, 
Wondering  if  there  is  a  God. 

In  the  greatest  cities  everywhere 
You'll  find  the  blackest  misery  there. 
Even  Zealandia  so  young, 
Slavery  in  her  midst  hath  sprung. 

No  wonder  then  the  cry  hath  spread, 
"  Freedom,  Freedom,  raise  thy  head. 
Slavery's  flag  it  must  be  riven. 
Return  the  Shylocks  what  they've  given. 

Now  girls    unite  with  heart  and  hand 
And   for  your  independence  stand, 
Keep  to  your  union  firm  and  true. 
Now  for  a  time  I'll  sav  adieu. 


GAELIC  SOCIETY  POEM. 

DEDICATED    TO    THE    MEMBERS    OF    THE  DUNEDIN   GAELIC  SOCIETY 
IN    HONOUR    OF    THEIR    SEVENTH    ANNUAL    BALL,     1888. 

Full  fifteen  pipers,  one  and  all. 

Came  marching  rank  and  file. 
To  open  the  Gaehc  Society's  Ball 

In   the  good  old  Highland  style. 

The  hall  was  filled  from  end  to  end, 

And  all  were  blithe  and  gay. 
The  concert  band  was  hand  in  hand 

To  sing,  recite,  or  play. 

The  concert  started  with  a  song, 

And  all  who  felt  inclined 
Held   their  hankies  with  their  friends 

And  in  the  chorus  joined. 
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One  gave  a  song  on  mountain  dew, 
The  way  they  used   to  make  it, 

And  some  were  hke  to  smack  their  mou' 
With  thoughts  o'   pure  come  take  it. 

One  drouthy  neighbour  near  me  sat, 
And  Lord  !    but  he  was  frisky. 

And  oft  his  Ups  would  give  a  smack 
At  mention  of  Highland  whisky. 

Some  recitations,  quaint  and  queer, 

In  Gaelic  were  recited. 
That  made  the  audience  laugh  and  cheer 

Which  showed   they  were  delighted. 

Some  Highland  songs  were  sweetly  sung 

In   the  Gaelic,   soft  and  low. 
That   told  how  freedom  veiled   their  glens 

In   the  days  of  long  ago. 

When   the  hunter's  tally-ho  was  heard 

And  sound  of  chivalry  rang. 
While  chieftains,   high  and  low,  did  guard 

The  safety  of  their  clan. 

The  concert  was  a  great  success 

And  all  were  quite  uplifted, 
Both  old  and  young  they  did  confess 

How  well  it  was  conducted. 

M'Lachlan  occupied  the  chair, 

And  losh,   he  filled  it  weel, 
For  seven  years  presided  there, 

A  highly  honoured  chiel. 

Next  came  M'Leod,   the  Treasurer, 

Who'd  every  justice  done ; 
Among  the  other  officers 

Was  our  gallant  Captain  Gunn. 

The  Captain  of  our  own  Brigade, 

Arrayed  in  tartans  braw. 
With  bonnet  blue  and  belted  plaid — 

The  Dunedin  Forty-Twa. 

Old  Dr.   Stuart's  sonsie  face 

Was  missed  both  in  and  out. 
But  he  left  a  friend  to  fill  his  place 

In  the  good  Sir  Robert  Stout. 
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Who  said,  "  My  friends,  we've  met  to-night 

In  unity  together. 
And  may  we  always  take  delight 

To  represent  the  heather. 

"  From  heather  dells  and  heather  hills 

And  many  a  heather  glen, 
From  rocky  crags  and  winding  rills 

Have  come  our  greatest  men  ; 

"  Men  whose  bright  and  fearless  fame. 

Renowned  from  pole  to  pole, 
Men  of  a  never-dying  name. 

Men  of  a  lofty  soul  ; 

"  Men  who  broke  oppression's  chain 
And  faced  death's  raging  flood. 

To  buy  that  freedom  now  we  claim 
And  paid  it  with  their  blood. 

"  Their  noble  deeds  our  history  grace 
And  round  our  hearts  entwine, 

The  valour  of  our  kilted  race 
Is  traced  from  clime  to  clime. 

"  No  wonder  that  we  love  to  meet 

To  speak  our  native  tongue, 
And  sing  in  Gaelic,   clear  and  sweet. 

The  songs  of  our  Highland  home. 

"  Where  linking  chains  of  crystal  lakes 

In   the  sunbeams  gently  lave. 
The  heather  round   the  thistle  creeps 

Aiid   their  flourish  proudly  wave  ; 

"  Where  towering  turrets  breast  the  deep 

That  reboundeth  far  below  ; 
Where  mountains  high  in  splendour  sleep. 

Wreathed  in  eternal  snow  ; 

"  Where  frowning  summits  face  the  gale 

In  groups  like  warriors  bold, 
Arrayed  in  coats  of  sable  mail 

Like  valiant  knights  of  old. 

"  Resplendent  in  their  awful  height 
'Midst  foaming,   sparkling  fountains, 

That  wildly  roar  for  evermore 
Adown  the  ferny  mountains. 
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"  When  silvery  beams  those  scenes  illume 

And   the  dew  is  falling  bright, 
Nature  sings  to  the  rising  moon, 

How  beautiful  is  night. 

"  Oh  !    lovely  North,   sweet  hunting  ground 
Of  music  and  song  so  high  renowned. 

Land  of  the  pibroch,  land  of  fame. 
All  honour  to  thy  glorious  name." 

This  brought  the  concert  to  an  end 
And  the  clansmen  thrice  did  shout, 

"  Long  live  our  noble  Celtic  friend. 
Long  live  Sir  Robert  Stout." 

Then  ilka  piper  tuned  his  pipe 
While  marching  up  and  down. 

Their  drones  bedecked  with  tartan^^stripes 
And   thistles  for  their  crown. 

They  played   their  Tullochgorum  reels. 
Sheen  trews  and  Highland  ffing. 

To  put  metal  in  the  dancers'  heels 
And  make  them  merrily  swing. 

The  lads  and  lassies,  light  of  heart. 

Both  right  and  left  did  go, 
And  well  each  couple  took  their  part. 

Stepping  it  heel  and   toe. 

Both  wives  and  sweethearts  there  I  saw 
Were  pleased  and  proud   to  be 

Beside  the  lads  with  philabeg, 
All  kilted  to  the  knee. 

Their  kilted  M.C.   led  them  a' 
Through  whirligigs  and  reeling. 

We  thought  his  legs  would  flee  awa 
And  vanish   through   the  ceiling. 

His  step  was  light,  his  carriage  neat 
As  he  danced  with  might  and  main, 

And  those  who  watched   his  nimble  feet. 
They  clean  forgot   their  ain. 

He  led  them  round  and  round  about. 

With  neither  fuss  nor  flurry. 
While  lookers  on   they  did  cry  out, 

"  Well  done,   Professor  Murray." 
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While  young  folks  danced  about  the  room 

The  old  folks  drew  together, 
Some  wore  a  spray  of  faded  bloom, 

Bloom  of  their  native  heather. 

The  heather  spray  was  like  a  spell, 
For  it  stole  their  thoughts  away 

To  hichts  and  howes  and  fairy  knowes 
Where  they  spent  youth's  happy  day. 

Some  saw  again  their  Highland  cot 
Where  the  thistles  proudly  grow, 

Some  saw  the  far-off  mountain  top. 
The  haunt  of  the  bounding  roe. 

Some  saw  again  their  lonely  glens 
Where  they  so  oft  had  strayed, 

Some  heard  the  gathering  of  the  clans 
As  of  yore  they  heard  it  played. 

Some  felt  anew  a  mother's  care 

As  they  felt  it  long  ago. 
When  o'er  each  little  bosom  fair 

Her  love  she  murmured  low. 

Some  saw  again   the  funeral  train 
With  slow  and  measured   tread, 

And  heard  the  coronach's  plaintive  strain 
Played  in  honour  of  their  dead. 

How  swift  in  memory  they  had  gone 
To  the  scenes  they  knew  so  well 

Before  their  feet  were  fain  to  roam 
And  leave  the  purple  bell. 

The  scene  is  changed  and  all  are  gay, 
How  the  young  and  old  did  reel. 

While  pipers  turn  about  did  play 
'Midst  many  a  hooch  and  squeal. 

What  charms  the  pibroch  can  impart 
With  its  strains  of  martial  sound  ! 

It   thrills  anew  the  Highland  heart 
And  makes  it  lightly  bound. 

Hark,  how  the  old  men  crack  their  thooms 
And  look  at   the  auld  wives  too. 

How  nice  they  spread   their  tartan  goons 
And  dance  as  thev  used   to  do. 


Hark,  how  the  old  men  crack  their  thooms 
And  look  at  the  auld  wives  too, 

How  nice  they  spread  their  tartan  goons 
And  dance  as  ihey  used  to  do. — p.   122. 
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The  fun  is  nearly  at  an  end 

In  groups  they  now  remain, 
Friend  says   "  Bianach  leight  "*   to  friend 

Till  the  gathering  meets  again. 

'Tis  daylight  now,  and  dancers  all, 
Left  with  pipers  rank  and  file, 

Thus  closed  the  Gaelic  Society  ball 
In  the  good  ofd  Highland  style. 


SPRING. 

Once  more  we  hail  the  lovely  Spring, 

Bright  Queen  of  Nature's  love, 
How  tenderly  her  flowering  train 

Entwines  from  grove  to  grove. 
In  every  glen,  in  every  grove 

The  welcome  tidings  ring  ; 
Behold  the  first  bright  vernal  robe. 

The  beauty  of  the  Spring. 

To  veil  the  face  of  Winter's  gloom 

How  softly  she  is  seen 
To  mantelise  the  throbbing  earth 

In  folds  of  verdure  green. 
She  whispers  to  her  mystic  looms 

Their  blending  to  begin. 
Perfection  guides  the  beautiful. 

The  flower}'  hand  of  Spring. 

The  daisy  decks  the  mountain  side, 

The  primrose  decks  the  glade. 
All  smiling  through  the  tender  grass 

Each  beauty  is  displayed. 
Behold  the  violets,  newly  born. 

How  sweet  their  fragrance  cling  ! 
Pure  emblems  of  humility. 

Loved  messengers  of  Spring. 


*Bianach  leight  in  the  Celtic  language  means  "  Fare  you  well. 
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She  breathes  o'er  every  tendril 

Their  opening  leaves  to  fan, 
Rejoicing  o'er  the  fertile  earth 

To  bless  the  toils  of  man. 
The  fruitful  trees  of  flowery  bloom 

Their  welcome  burdens  bring — 
How  radiant,  rich  and  wonderful 

The  bounties  of  the  Spring ! 

She  loves  to  wake  the  sleeping  flower 

To  wreath  the  shady  nook. 
She  decorates  from  scene  to  scene 

In  harmony  with  the  brook. 
With  joy  the  woodland  minstrels 

Their  melodies  will  sing, 
To  make  the  world  a  paradise 

And  glorify  the  Spring. 


THE  PRINXESS  CHARLOTTE'S  LAST  ADDRESS 
TO  HER  MOTHER,  THE  PERSECUTED 
QUEEN  CAROLINE,  CONSORT  OF  KING 
GEORGE  IV. 

Mother,  we'll  meet  like  music  floating  from  angels  in  the  air, 

We'll  meet  like  dewdrops  falling  upon  the  lilies  fair. 

Where  no  more  the  veil  of  anguish  will  cloud  thy  lovely  face. 

Where  no  more  in  silent  solitude  thy  tears  of  sorrow  trace. 

I'll  spread  my  radiant  mantle  and  o'er  thee  it  shall  fall 

To  glitter  in  the  sun  like  a  gleaming,  golden  wall  ; 

To  thee  I'll  fondly  whisper,  and  gently  o'er  the  bow, 

While  angels  they  are  weaving  a  garland  for  thy  brow, 

I'll  meet  thee,  oh  !    my  mother,  in  that  glorious  land  so  fair, 

And  there,  my  tender  mother,  her  golden  crown  shall  wear, 

Far  beyond  the  silent  tomb,  far  beyond  the  starry  sky. 

Where  the  messenger  of  God  with  the  spirits  swiftly  fly. 

Where  the  weary  dove  shall  rest  in  Paradise  for  ever, 

I'll  meet  thee,  oh  !   my  mother,  where  our  souls  will  live  together. 
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ODE  TO  THE  CLOCK. 

Thy  face  it  is  headless  yet  pleasant  to  see, 
And  many  a  time  I  have  gazed  upon  thee  ; 
Though  armless  thy  hand  it  can  strike  with  a  will, 
While  thousands  admire  thy  wonderful  skill. 

Thou  art  to  be  found  peeping  out  from  a  steeple 
Where  thou  art  seen  as  a  guide  for  the  people, 
Who  at  thy  silence  in  wonder  would  stand 
And  murmur,   "  What  aileth  thy  beautiful  hand  ? 

"  What  company  thou  art  when  no  one  is  near. 
In  sunshine  and  shade  to  all  thou  art  dear  ; 
No  matter  what  shape,  a  round  or  a  square. 
Palace  and  cottage  thou  art  welcome  to  share. 

"  Thou  sayest  thou  art  harmless,  yet  anguish  thou'st  given 
To  the  poor  guilty  one  at   the  hour  of  eleven, 
While  the  headsman  was  waiting  with  axe  and  with  block 
Till  the  hour  striketh  twelve  on  thee,   beautiful  clock." 


AN  APPEAL  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  POOR. 

DEDICATED    TO    ANDREW    CARNEGIE,    ESQ.,    SCOTL.\ND. 

Oh,  thou  who  dwell'st  in  palaces  with  millions  at  command. 
Be  led  by  true  benevolence  and  take  its  willing  hand, 
Down  through  the  scenes  of  wretchedness  where  pity  is  unknown 
Except  when  the  poor  weeps  o'er  the  poor  so  neglected  and  alone. 

Shed  forth  the  rays  of  tenderness,  bring  back  the  cheerful  smile. 
Break  down  the  yokes  of  tyranny  that  crush  the  slaves  of  toil, 
The  aged  slave,  the  weary  slave,  who  bears  the  heavy  load. 
The  widow  and  the  fatherless  on  whom  the  world  has  trod. 

A  life  devoted  nobly  misfortune's  tide  to  stem 

Would  show  to  many  a  millionaire  what  God  requires  of  them  ; 

The  beams  of  generosity,  how  beautiful  they  glow 

Where  the  fruitful  seeds  of  kindness  are  scattered  to  and  fro ! 
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Compassion  and  benevolence  are  blessings  rarely  given 
And  yet  they  are  the  noblest  deeds  that  are  registered  in  Heaven, 
The  priceless  balm  of  sympathy  beguiles  the  saddest  heart 
And  blest  is  he  who  feeds  the  poor  and  takes  the  weaker  part. 

The  great  Designer  of  designs,  Creator  of  earth  and  sky 
Will  raise  for  him  a  monument  of  love  that  cannot  die, 
Hope,  mercy,  love,  and  charity,  that  cheers  the  poor  and  lone, 
Sweet  builders  of  humanitv  will  bind  each  corner  stone. 


DAWN  ON  THE  REEFTON  HILLS,  WEST  COAST 
OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

DEDICATED    TO    THE    MINERS    OF    REEFTON. 

Behold  yon  sentinel  of  night. 
Reclining  in  its  armour  white 
How  beautiful  it  wanes  afar  ! 
A  Morning  doth  its  gates  unbar 
To  let  the  monarch  of  the  Day 
Come  forth  its  glory  to  display. 
Bright  orb  of  light,   that  rules  supreme. 
And  golden  rays  in  myriads  gleam. 

While  zephyrs  sigh 

And  softly  dry 
The  trembling  tears  from  Morning's  eye. 

Hark  the  sweet  melodious  notes, 

Warbling  from  the  tuneful   throats  ; 

In  harmony  their  melting  love 

Steals  softly  through  the  pearly  grove. 

.\midst   the  clear  and  silvery  chimes 

The  bell  bird's  voice  is  heard  betimes  ; 

"  Ting  tong,   ting  tong,   ting  tong,   ting  tong  "■ 

He  sounds  the  bass  notes,   loud  and  strong. 

The  feathery  throng. 

The  woods  among. 
Awake  the  morning  with  a  song. 
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Far,   far  adown   the  broadleaf  dells 
Hear  the  tinkle  of  the  cow  bells. 
Tinkle,   tinkling  far  and  near. 
Like  music  in   the  morning  air. 
Hark  the  kaka  and   the  wild  dove. 
Rejoicing  o'er  their  mated  love  ; 
The  tui,   sweetest  of  them  all. 
His  notes  live  silvery  ripplings  fall, 

To  wake  from  rest 

The  dewy  crest, 
Reposing  on  the  drooping  breast. 

The  sloping  hills,    the  mountains  high, 
Their  arbours  towering  to  the  sky  ; 
The  Rata  vales  in  crimson  hue, 
Resplendent  in  the  distant  view  ; 
The  flowery  shrub,   the  mossy  fen, 
The  variegated  firmy  glen. 
The  wanton  minds  all  sportive  play, 
Kissmg  each  frail  and   tender  spray. 

In  calm  serene 

With  silvery  sheen 
To  beautify  each  varied  scene. 

Gently  murmuring,   clear  and  gold. 

O'er  rocky  beds  and  sands  of  gold, 

The  Murray  streamlet  sings  along, 

Mingling  w'th  the  vocal  throng  ; 

While  through  the  Blackspoint  solemn  shades 

And  Reefton's  bright  and  sunny  glades. 

Tossing,   tumbling,   dancing  ever 

Flows  the  Inanhua  river — 

The  minstrel  s  theme. 

The  poet's  dream. 
Sighing,   singing,   lovely  stream. 

Those  fair  domains  will  soon  unfold 
Their  minerals  and  their  mines  of  gold  ; 
Fabulous  wealth  lies  unrevealed, 
.As  yet  unsought,   as  yet  unsealed  ; 
Those  jewelled  hills  on  every  hand. 
How  rich,   how  beautiful  and  grand. 
Long  may  the  star  of  fortune  smile 
O'er  Reef  ton  and  her  sons  of  toil. 

Who  lead   the  way 

From  day  to  day 
The  richest   treasures  to  display. 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  STATESMEN  OF  NEW 
ZEALAND  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  OLD  AGE 
PENSION   BILL. 

Ye  statesmen  of  fair  Maori  land, 

Like  true  men   to  your  pledges  stand, 

For  better,   purer  legislation 

To  raise  the  standard  of  the  nation  ; 

Yea,  let  humanity  dictate 

How  Government  should  rule  the  State  ; 

Like  true  men  fight  and   with  a  will 

Until  you  pass  the  Pension  Bill. 

The  burning  question  of  the  hour 

Is  pension  for  the  aged   poor  ; 

Those  who  helped  to  builrl   the  nation, 

Left  to  die  in  black  starvation. 

The  golden  harvest  of  to-day 

Is  through  those  pioneers,  old  and  grey  ; 

They  struggled  on  with  sweated  brow 

And  made  the  country  what  it's  now. 

Justice  no  longer  can  endure 

The  wailing  of  the  wretched  poor. 

Our  old  and  frail  we  must  protect. 

Too  long  they  suffered  cold  neglect  ; 

Too  long  that  cry  hath  pierced   their  ears, 

A  workhouse  in  declining  years, 

A  pauper  at  the  eve  of  life 

Bowed  down  with  sorrov/,   toil,   and  strife. 

And  hard-wrought  women  of  threescore  years, 
Surely  a  pension  should  be  theirs. 
Give  weary  mothers  a  little  rest, 
Through  life  who  have  been  sore  oppressed  ; 
With  aching  hearts  they've  wrought  for  us, 
.And  every  weal  they've  sought   for  us. 
O,  leave  them  not,  when  frail  and  lone. 
Their  destitution  to  bemoan. 

The  statesman  who  will  pass  the  Bill 
Shall  honoured  be  with  right  good  will, 
A  nation's  love  will  on  him  rest 
And  by  the  poor  be  doubly  blest. 
That  noble  deed  will  brightly  shine 
And  round  the  people's  hearts  entwine. 
From  shore  to  shore  they'll  spread   his  fame 
And  raise  a  statue  to  his  name. 
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THE  WARNING  OF  DEATH. 

Alone,  afar,  at  midnight  hour 
I  woke  'midst  plaintive  sighs  ; 

Some  warning  spirit  whispered  low, 
"  Awake  !    thy  mother  dies. 

"  In  peaceful  rest  her  eyelids  close. 

The  messenger  is  near 
To  guide  her  soul  from  death's  repose 

Av.'ay  to  a  heavenly  sphere. 

"  Through  life,  of  death  no  fear  had  she. 

Or  future's  dark  abode  ; 
Love,  faith,  and  grace  enshrined  her  soul, 

The  noblest  gifts  of  God." 


Far  o'er  the  sea  a  letter  came 
That  mournful  tidings  bore, 

'Twas  what  the  warning  spirit  said — 
My  mother  was  no  more. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

How  swift  the  mournful  tidings  spread — 
A  nation  weeps,   the  Queen  is  dead  ; 
Our  Queen  beloved  now  lies  at  rest. 
The  greatest,  dearest,  and  the  best. 
Her  like  the  world  has  never  known 
To  sway  the  sceptre  of  a  throne  ; 
Born  to  rule  by  Heaven's  decree. 
Peace  to  her  soul  through  eternity. 

When  first  the  royal  crown  she  wore 
Her  lovely  eyes  were  brimming  o'er  ; 
When  hailed  a  Queen  by  millions  blest 
She  wept  upon  her  mother's  breast. 
Behold  her  wreathed  in  golden  sheen. 
Weeping  because  she  was  a  Queen, 
For  every  tear  she  gently  shed 
Ten  thousand  blessings  crowned  her  head. 
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Victoria,  beloved  of  all  her  race, 
Flower  of  simplicity  and  grace, 
Pure  emblem  of  the  olive  spray. 
How  beautiful  she  led  the  way. 
Compassion  swayed  her  tender  heart, 
The  balm  of  mercy  to  impart, 
Peace  blest  h^r  reign  from  shore   to  shore, 
Love  glorified  the  crown  she  wore. 

Wisdom  divine  through  the  grace  of  God 
Illumed  the  glorious  path  she  trod, 
In  reverence  due  has  nobly  done 
Her  duty  both  to  God  and  man. 
Her  life  was  like  an  open  book 
Whereon  the  world  might  daily  look  ; 
Her  noble  deeds  by  far  outshone 
The  splendour  of  an  earthly  throne. 

A  Queen  who  loved  her  nation's  weal. 
With  all  her  subjects  justly  deal  ; 
With  them  she  wept,   with  them   she  smiled, 
Her  sympathy  their  woes  beguiled  ; 
Yea,  even  though  her  heart  did  bleed. 
Still  mourning  o'er  her  sacred  dead. 
She,   too,  has  wept  o'er  sorrow's  cup 
When  called  its  bitter  dregs  to  sup. 

A  loving  mother,  faithful  wife. 
Whose  virtues  crowned  a  noble  life  ; 
A  Queen  to  guide,  a  Queen  to  lead. 
Inspiring  in  the  day  of  need  ; 
Pointing  to  her  banners  bright. 
Breathing,   "  God  defend  the  right," 
Her  glorious  ruling  shines  afar — 
Nations  sing  of  England's  guiding  star. 


LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MRS.  FLORA 
STEWART. 

DED.CATED    TO    HER    MOTHER. 

When  they  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  mother, 
In  the  home  that  death  has  given, 

O  do  not  mourn  for  me,  mother. 
Such  is  the  will  of  Heaven. 
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Another  link  of  love,  mother, 

From  off  affection's  chain, 
Going  to  the  golden  shore,  mother. 

Where  our  love  unites  again. 

The  appointed  hour  hath  come,   mother. 

Death's  angel  beckons  me. 
And  oh  may  the  God  of  love,  mother, 

In  thy  sorrow  comfort  thee. 

When  I  sleep  my  final  sleep,  mother. 
Flowers  waving  o'er  my  breast, 

Oh  do  not  weep  for  me,  mother. 
Thy  tears  might  break  my  rest. 

For  every  tear  thou  sheddest,   mother, 

A  sigh  might  hover  round, 
And  reach  me  where  I  lie,  mother. 

Beneath  the  silent  mound. 

Ye  angels,  oh  be  merciful 

When   tolls  my  funeral  bell, 
And  sooth  my  tender  mother 

With  her  Flora's  last  farewell. 


LINES  ON  THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  A  POSTHUMOUS 
CHILD. 

This  is  the  birthday  of  my  bonnie  wee  wean. 
And  a  garland  for  her  I  will  gather  ; 

It  bringeth  me  joy  and  it  bringeth  me  pain. 
For  she  ne'er  knew  the  love  of  a  father. 

Her  breath  is  the  fragrance  of  roses  in  May, 
Her  beautiful  eyes  are  soft  as  the  dove. 

Pure  as  the  primrose  that  opens  with  day, 
And  her  bosom   the  palace  of  love. 

How  oft  the  tears  fall  as  I  rock  her  to  sleep, 
Musing  so  sad  in  the  gloaming  my  lane. 

Calling  the  angels  for  ever  fo  shield 
Sweet  Catherine,  my  bonnie  wee  wean. 
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TRUE  NOBILITY. 

The  old  minstrel's  reply  to  her  Ladyship  the  Countess  of ,  on 

being  told  that  his  music  was  like  himself,  old-fashioned  and 
out  of  date,  not  up  to  the  height  of  her  Ladyship's  standard. 

Madam,  I  crave  not  for  your  gilded  heights. 

Nor  pleasures  there  you've  tasted  ; 
The  gutter  that  gives  you  delight, 

'Tis  only  trash  when  tested. 

Away  with  pomp  and  haughty  mien, 

"  Your  Lordships  "  and  "  Your  Graces." 

With  all  your  wealth  and  golden  sheen, 
I  would  not  change  you  places. 

What  signifies  the  rich  abode 

Of  lords  and  ladies  gay, 
True  genius  is  the  gift  of  God 

That  never  can  decay. 

In  robes  of  state  you  may  recline. 

With  gems  to  bind  your  hair, 
One  drop  of  dew  would  far  outshine 

The  brightest  gem  you  wear. 

Give  me  the  sweet  enchanting  grove, 

Content  with  Nature's  dame. 
She  breathes  the  melody  of  love 

That  fans  the  sacred  flame. 

Her  music  from  the  soul  doth  spring 

Without  the  help  of  art, 
Her  humble  bards  are  taught  to  sing 

The  lays  that  touch  the  heart. 

She  seeketh  not  the  brilliant  gem 

Within  the  gorgeous  bower. 
The  humblest  bud  on  lowly  stem 

Is  oft  her  chosen  flower. 
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THE    FALL    OF   THE    GORDON    HIGHLANDERS 
AND  THE  FORTY-SECOND, 

WHO    WERE    BETRAYED    BY    A    FALSE    GUIDE    INTO    THE    HANDS    OF 
THE    BOERS    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Modder  River, 

In  the  same  lone  martial  grave, 
Sleep  the  pride  of  Caledonia, 

The  bravest  of  the  brave. 
By  the  side  of  their  noble  leader 

In  Africa,  far  awa'. 
Lies  the  flower  of  the  gallant  Gordons 

With  the  heroic  Forty-Twa. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Modder  River, 

Betrayed  at  the  dead  of  night, 
Mowed  down  in   their  awful  helplessness — 

Alas  !    what  a  harrowing  sight. 
"  Charge,"  cried  the  gallant  chieftain, 

And  the  sound  blew  far  awa', 
'Twas  the  last  of  the  gallant  Gordons 

And  the  heroic  Forty-Twa. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Modder  River, 

Where  the  kilted   heroes  fell. 
The  dirge  of  their  dying  piper 

Still  wails  through  the  gory  dell. 
The  wail  of  the  Highland  coranach 

With  its  mournful  notes  will  fa' 
O'er  the  graves  of  the  gallant  Gordons 

And  the  heroic  Forty-Twa. 


THE  MISSING  LINK  OF  THREE. 

When  we  were  young  and  bright,  Sandy, 

How  blithesome  we  did  play 
Upon  the  bonnie  Prestwick  hills. 

The  lee-long  summer  day  ; 
How  oft  we  raced  by  Wood's  gate 

And  laughed  with  childish  glee. 
Till  mother  in  the  gloaming  came 

To  look  for  thee  and  me. 
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Contentment  blessed  our  humble  home — 

Then  seven  in  all  were  we 
Till  greedy  Death  our  circle  broke — 

Ah  !    now  we're  only  three. 
One  still  in  old   Kilmarnock  lives. 

Where  thou  art  near  at  hand, 
While  I  for  long  hath  found  a  home 

In  far-off  Maori  land. 

When  I   think  on  the  years  that's  gone 

Since  last  we  said  farewell, 
The  melting  wave  comes  o'er  my  heart 

And  from  my  eyelids  fall. 
Unchanged  through  all  I  see  thee  still 

And   think,  dost   thou   think  of  me, 
A  pilgrim  in  a  distant  land, 

The  missing  link  of  three. 


CENTENARY  RECITATION. 

ON    THE    INSURRECTION    OF    1798    IN    IRELAND. 

Loved  Ireland,  O  my  country,  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Justice  slept,  the  Shamrock  wept  upon  the  stem  of  woe  ; 

She  saw  her  sons  in  fetters  bound,  bowed  down  beneath  their 

might, 
Condemned  by  such  as  Castlereagh  in  seventeen  ninety-eight. 

She  saw  the  tortured  father  and  the  anguish  of  the  mother, 
The  tender  sister  weeping  o'er  the  mutilated  brother  ; 
She  saw  anew  the  reeking  blood  that  sealed  their  cruel  fate. 
And  all  the  black  atrocities  of  gory  ninety-eight. 

The  scaffold  groaned  and  groaned  anew,  the  scourger  ploughed 

the  flesh, 
The  rack  re-racked  the  wounded  hmbs  and  tore  the  joints  afresh; 
Some  shrieked  for  mercy  on  the  rack  ;  alas  !  they  shrieked  in  vain. 
With  their  eyeballs  turning  inward  in  excruciating  pain. 

The  bravest  knights  in  battlefield  who  dared  their  rights  maintain 
Were  thrust  within  the  dungeon  keep  to  rot  upon  their  chain  ; 
From  cell  to  cell  those  valiant  knights  in  vain  were  heard  to  cry, 
Beseeching  for  a  martial  death  and  like  a  soldier  die. 
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The  tears  of  Ireland's  patriarchs  their  briny  gates  did  flood  ; 
Their  country  was  a  slaughter-house,  deluged  in  human  blood  ; 
The  sword  of  persecution  fell  and  smote  the  fairest  land  ; 
Through   rapine,    death,    and   sacrilege   was   traced    the   bloody 
hand — 

The  hand  that  crushed  the  innocent  and  drove  them  far  apart, 
The  hand  that  slew  the  aged  sire  and  drained  his  faithful  heart. 
The  crimson  hand  of  cruelty  that  sealed  the  martyr's  fate. 
The  hand  that  spiked  the  bleeding  head  in  gory  ninety-eight. 

The  almost  naked  fugitives,  the  gallant  and  renowned, 
From  cave  to  cave  were  hounded  down  by  many  a  human  hound, 
To  die  that  ignominious  death,  high  o'er  the  castle  gate. 
Some  by  their  treacherous  kinsmen  in  gory  ninety-eight. 

Their  lands  were  confiscated,  their  children  homeless  driven 
To  die  of  cold  and  hunger  beneath  the  dews  of  heaven  ; 
The  horrible  atrocities  are  horrible  to  relate 
Of  persecuted  Ireland  in  gory  ninety-eight. 

The  grinding  curse  of  tyranny  its  pall  of  ruin  spread. 
The  queen  of  love  and  liberty  in  sorrow  bowed  her  head  ; 
The  minstrel  hung  the  stringless  harp  beside  the  silent  lute. 
Their  blending  notes  were  heard  no  more,  the  soul  of  song  was 
mute. 

Loved  Ireland,  O  my  country,  one  hundred  years  ago 
The  Shamrock  wept  upon  her  stem  and  veiled  her  face  in  woe. 
Her  honoured  sons  with  hearts  of  gold  were  doomed  to  cruel  fate. 
The  noblest  blood  in  Erin's  Isle  was  shed  in  ninety-eight. 

[the  scene  is  changed.] 

Behold  in  eighteen  eighty-eight 

What  glorious  tidings  to  relate — 

No  rack,   no  lash,   no  grinding  chains  ; 

The  land  is  blest,  Victoria  reigns. 

Fell  persecution  hides  its  head. 

Justice  and  mercy  rules  instead, 

Sweet  Liberty  doth  rights  bestow. 

The  Shamrock's  tears  have  ceased   to  flow. 
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LINES  DEDICATED  TO  THE  SCOTCHMEN  OF 
DUNEDIN. 

In  one  corner  of  the  Octagon, 

Who  would  not  love  to  see 
The  statue  of  proud  Wallace 

Near  the  Scottish  Bard  to  be  ? 
Sir  William  was  the  bravest  knight 

That  ever  wielded  sword, 
And  Burns  stands  with  equal  right. 

Fair  Scotia's  greatest  Bard. 

And  were  their  statues  side  by  side 

'Twould  be  but  just  reward. 
Both  old  and  young  would  view  with  pride 

The  Hero  and  the  Bard. 
Tears  oft  bedimmed  the  Poet's  eye 

As  changing  thoughts  would  steal, 
And  oft  for  Wallace  heaved  a  sigh, 

Who  fell  for  Scotland's  weal. 


LINES  DEDICATED  TO  E.D. 

IN    COMMEMORATION    OF    HER   WEDDING. 

-     May  the  cloud  with  its  silvery  lining 
For  ever  thy  path  illume. 
Its  beautiful  rays  entwining, 
Averting  the  shades  of  gloom. 

When  thou'rt  laid  to  the  bridal  shrine 

And  Cupid  thy  brows  adorn, 
May  the  pearl  of  love  be  thine, 

A  rose  without  a  thorn. 

May  the  peace  of  the  o^ive  grove 
And  the  song  of  the  birds  so  gay, 

Combine  with  the  harps  of  love 
To  bless  thy  wedding  day. 
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THE  MILLIONAIRE  AND  HIS  TENANT. 

The  vain  despotic  millionaire 

On  princely  fare  may  dine, 
And  count  his  long  ill-gotten  gain, 

Besotted  o'er  his  wine. 
On  couch  of  down  he  may  recline 

With  every  luxury  blest, 
But  ah  !    he  lacks  those  joys  divine 

That  soothe  the  humble  breast. 

Behold  his  tenant  at  the  plough, 

His  thoughts  on  labour  bent  ; 
Although  the  sweat  pours  o'er  his  brow. 

He's  blest  with  sweet  content. 
Diligent,  honest,  and  humane, 

A  noble  life  he  leads  ; 
Such  men  true  gems  of  worth  obtain, 

They  need  no  title  deeds. 


ODE  TO  LILLIAN  GREENWOOD. 

Bright  as  Aurora,  sweet  Maid  of  the  Dawn, 
Smiles  on  the  dew  o'er  the  velvety  lawn  ; 
Soft  as  the  magical  lute  of  the  trees 
When  Orpheus  plays  with  the  trembling  keys  ; 
Soft  as  the  zephyr  when  flowerets  repose. 
Steals  the  rich  balm  from  the  bower  of  the  rose 
Sweet  as  the  notes  from  the  violin  of  love — 
Peace  to  thy  bosom,  fair  Queen  of  the  Grove. 

Calm  be  thy  slumber  and  pleasant  thy  dream 
Hushed  by  the  lullaby,  song  of  the  stream  ; 
Pillowed  in  fragrance,  encircled  with  joy. 
No  glitter  of  pomp  thy  thoughts  to  alloy  ; 
No  guile  to  deceive, 5«iio  sting  to  impart 
The  passion  of  woe  to  thy  innocent  heart  ; 
Veiled  with  simplicity,  chaste  as  the  dove — 
Peace  to  thy  bosom,  fair  Queen  of  the  Grove. 
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IN    REPLY    TO    AN    ADVERTISEMENT    FOR    A 
WIFE,  WITH  ALL  PARTICULARS. 

My  health  is  good,  my  conscience  clear, 

No  other  wealth  is  mine  ; 
I  love  contenLment,  banish  care — 

My  age  is  thirty-nine. 

Now  really  dost  thou  want  a  wife, 

A  partner  kind  and  cosy. 
One  who  would  cheer  thee  on  through  life 

And  cuddle  in  thy  bosey  ? 

Mv  choice   a  manly  man  must  be. 

Faithful  in  weal  or  woe  ; 
If  thou  art  he,   I   think  on  thee 

]\Iy  hand  I  could  bestow. 

We  cannot  claim  youth's  early  love, 

Yet  companionship  is  sweet. 
When  mutual  sympathy  we  prove 

And  kind  affections  meet. 


Those  two  are  now  in  wedlock's  bower — 

Cosy,  canty  both  together  ; 
.■\nd  aye  since  syne  they  bless  the  hour 

Thev  wrote  and  answered  one  another. 


LINES  DEDICATED  TO  A  FAITHFUL  FRIEND  IN 
MEMORY  OF  THE  PAST. 

O  fare  thee  well,  my  faithful  friend, 

Friend  when  I  stood  alone, 
Benevolent  with  thy  sympathy, 

A  friend  when  all  was  gone. 
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Bright  Nature  might  forget  to  smile, 
The  stream  forget   the  sea, 

The  dew  drop  might  forget  to  fall, 
But  I'll  remember  thee. 

The  breezes  might  forget  to  blow, 

The  moon  forget  to  rise. 
The  sunbeams  might  forget  to  shine 

And  clear  the  cloudy  skies, 
The  flowerets  might  forget  to  shed 

Their  honey  to  the  bee, 
The  grasses  might  forget  to  grow. 

But  I'll  remember  thee. 

The  playful  leveret  might  forget 

To  sport  within   the  grove, 
The  nightingale  forget  to  sing 

The  burden  of  his  love, 
The  ewe  her  lammie  might  forget. 

The  dove  forsake  its  nest. 
Ere  I  forget   thee,  noble  friend. 

My   truest  and  my  best. 


THE  LAST  FAREWELL  OF  SERGEANT  GOURLEY 
OF  DUNEDIN, 

WHO    FELL    IN    THE     BATTLE     OF      JOHANNESBURG,    SOUTH     AFRICA. 

Farewell,  beloved  father,  and  dear  home  of  my  childhood. 
The  lovely  bright  meadows,   the  glens  and   the  wildwood  ; 
Farewell  to  the  brooklets,   the  lakes  and  the  fountains. 
The  sweet-scented  valleys  and  green  ferny  mountains. 

Farewell  to  thee,   comrades,   brave,  loyal,   and   true. 
May  Heaven  protect  thee  thy  duty  to  do, 
May  victory  surround   thee  and  honours  proclaim 
The  sons  of  New  Zealand  with  glory  and  fame. 

Seek  ye  our  kindred  and   tell   them  in  story 
Where  some  of  us  sleep  in   the  palls  of  our  glory. 
Soothe  the  bereaved  ones  who  weepeth  and  mourn 
For  their  warrior  boys  who  will  never  return. 
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Farewell  to  New  Zealand,  dear  Isle  of  the  Sea, 
Where  liberty  reigns  o'er  the  sons  of  the  free, 
I  follow  my  charger  that  obeyed  me  so  well 
And  knew  every  sound  of  the  bugler's  call. 

Shot  beneath  me  he  fell  foremost  in  lead, 
And  I  wept  o'er  the  tall  of  my  beautiful  steed, 
For  country  and  Queen  in  the  face  of  a  host — 
Father,  farewell  !    I  die  at  my  post. 


THE  FATHER'S  LAMENT 

FOR    HIS    SON,    SERGEANT    GOURLEY,    WHO     FELL     IN     THE    BATTLE 
OF    JOHANNESBURG,    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

I  hear  them  sing  of  battles  won 

While  I  in  sorrow  mourn, 
For  O,  my  dauntless  soldier  son 

Will  never  more  return. 

He  joined  the  first  Otago  band 

That  volunteered  to  go 
To  the  burning  shores  of  Africa 

To  fight  Great  Britain's  foe. 

With  lightsome  heart  he  reached  the  land 

Where  many  a  warrior  fell,  I 

Their  chargers  bounding  riderless 
Alone  the  tale  could  tell. 

The  battles  raged  from  hill  to  hill, 

Life  hung  upon  a  breath. 
The  mighty  cannons  roared  afar 

Their  thundering  songs  of  death. 

Many  a  young  New  Zealander, 

In  records  will  be  seen. 
Have  nobly  drained  their  dearest  blood 

For  England  and  the  Queen. 
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'Twas  there  my  gallant  son  was  slain, 

First  of  that  warrior  band  ; 
'Twas  there  his  blood  bedewed  the  plain, 

Far  from  his  native  land. 

Alas  !    too  far  he  did  advance 

A  treacherous  foe  to  meet 
Victory  or  a  soldier's  death, 

But  never  to  retreat. 

That  thought  alone  will  cheer  my  heart 

And  proud  my  bosom  swell, 
For  as  became  a  soldier  brave 

My  noble  son  he  fell. 

Wrapped  in  his  colours  now  he  sleeps 

The  slumber  of  the  brave, 
Honour  bedews  his  winding  sheet 

And  glory  crowns  his  grave. 


LINES  ON  MRS.  ROSCOE,  Sen.,  OF  LAWRENCE, 
TUAPEKA— AN  INVALID  FRIEND. 

Thou  art  gentle  and  thou  art  kind 
And  of  a  bright  superior  mind. 
And  patient  too  thou  art  indeed. 
Though  long  a  suffering  invalid, 
May  He  who  clothes  the  lilies  fair 
Sustain  thee,   friend,   thy  lot  to  bear. 
Until  thou  reach  thy  final  home 
Where  earthly  troubles  are  unknown. 
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THE  ROSE  TO  THE  DAISY. 

Poor  daisy,  oft  I  pity  thee 

By  mountain,  moor,  and  glen  ; 

Thou  art  as  nought  compared  with  me, 
And  lowly  ir  thy  stem. 

The  sunbeam  drinks  the  dewy  shower 

My  beauty  to  disclose, 
My  fragrant  breath  perfumes  the  bower, 

All  hails  the  queenly  rose. 

How  oft  I  deck  the  noble  brow. 
What  splendour  is  my  lot. 

While  thou  thy  humble  head  must  bow- 
Neglected  and  forget. 


THE  DAISY  TO  THE  ROSE. 

Full  well  I  know  I'm  lowly  born 
And  oft  must  seek  the  shade. 

And  patiently  I  bear  the  scorn 
That  thou  on  me  hast  laid. 

The  noblest  brow  thou  may'st  adorn. 
Sweet  may  thy  fragrance  flow, 

But  ah  !    thou  hid'st  a  cruel  thorn 
Beneath  thy  outward  show. 

Though  humble  be  my  lowly  crest. 

The  haughty  rose  shall  find 
That  God  has  stamped  within  my  breast 

The  beautv  of  the  mind. 
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THE  DESOLATE  FATHER. 

Ah  me,  in  vain  what   tears  I  shed, 
Despair  my  soul  doth  harrow. 

My  breaking  heart  is  sinking  fast 
Beneath  the  waves  of  sorrow. 

My  cherished  lamb  from  me  hath  gone. 
My  all,   my  earthly  treasure. 

The  fatal  cup  within  her  path 
To  drink  its  dregs  at  leisure. 

But  woe  to  them  who  drove  her  forth 

Where  ruin  lay  in  store, 
The  spoon  of  grief  from  sorrow's  cup 

Will  feed  them  ever  more. 


A  PLEASANT  DREAM. 

I  went  to  bathe — the  sea  was  clear — 

Not  far  from  Island  Bay, 
When  lo  !    a  nymph,  surpassing  fair, 

Decoyed  me  far  away. 
In  regions  far  beneath  the  deep. 

Enchanted  by  her  spells. 
Full  seven  years  I  there  did  sleep 

Among  the  murmuring  shells. 
When   I  awoke  from  spells  unbound. 

To  home,   sweet  home,   I  hurried. 
But  all  declared  that  I  was  drowned 

And  my  wife  again  had  married. 
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THE  EXPLOITS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MACGREGORS. 

The  subject  of  the  following  verses  is  founded  on  the  cruel 
sufferings  and  proscription  to  which  the  MacGregors  were 
at  different  times  subjected  by  the  Government.  Expelled 
from  their  own  territory,  they  became  an  outlawed,  lawless, 
and  landless  clan.  Among  other  severe  measures  passed 
against  this  doomed  clan  was  one  which  deprived  them  of 
their  very  name,  and  all  of  the  name  of  MacGregor  were 
compelled  on  pain  of  death  to  adopt  another  surname.  The 
MacGregors  are  generally  esteemed  one  of  the  purest  of  all 
the  Celtic  tribes,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  their 
unmixed  and  direct  descent  from  the  ancient  Celtic  inhabi- 
tants of  Scotland,  and  claim  to  be  descendants  of  Kenneth 
MacAlpin,  the  founder  of  Scottish  Kings.  The  MacGregors 
are  a  race  famous  for  their  misfortunes  as  well  as  their 
unbroken  spirit  with  which  they  maintained  themselves, 
linked  and  banded  together  in  spite  of  the  most  severe 
laws  axecuted  with  the  greatest  rigour  against  all  who 
bore  this  proscribed  name.  But  still  the  MacGregors  were 
not  subdued.  Taking  refuge  in  their  mountain  fastnesses, 
they  set  at  defiance  all  the  efforts  made  by  their  enemies 
for  their  entire  extermination,  and  inflicted  upon  some  of 
them   a  terrible  vengeance.     Hence  the  following  poem  : — 

Clan  Alpin,  Clan  Alpin,  what  thou  hadst  to  endure 
When  thy  chieftain  was  hunted  o'er  mountain  and  moor  ; 
Outlawed  with  his  clansmen,  he  homeless  did  stray. 
And  dare  not  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  day. 

But  at  night  he  came  forth  in  his  bonnet  and  plaid 

And  guarded  the  pass  with  his  glittering  blade  ; 

High  on  the  precipice  and  far  o'er  the  plain. 

They  sought  for  the  chief,  but  they  sought  him  in  vain. 

Away,  far  away,  o'er  the  heather-clad  mountains  ; 
Away,  far  away,  by  the  streams  and   the  fountains  ; 
Away,  far  away,  o'er  the  dark  dreary  vale. 
The  foemen  were  oft  on  the  scent  of  his  trail. 

When  high  on  the  mountain  he  laughed  them  to  scorn. 
As  he  led  them  astray  with  the  sound  of  his  horn  ; 
He  was  free  on  the  mountain,  he  was  free  in  the  glen, 
And  for  freedom  he  fought  at  the  head  of  his  men. 

One  day,  when  pursued,  the  MacGregor  he  hied, 
And  lo  :    at  his  mercy  in  slumber  he  spied 
A  sweet  little  boy,  'twas  Lord  Evelyn's  child, 
AVho  had  wandered  afar  to  a  low  rocky  wild. 


One  day,  when  pursued,   ihe  AlacGregor  he  hied, 

And  lo  !  at  his  mercy  in  slumber  he  spied 

A  sweet  little  boy,  'twas  Lord  Evelyn's  child. 

Who  had  wandered  afar  to  a  low  rocky  wild.--/.   144. 
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"  Ah,"  said  MacGregor,   "  'tis  my  enemy's  boy, 

A  touch  of  my  dagger  his  Ufe  would  destroy  ; 

His  father  my  Uttle  ones  forced  to  a  cave, 

Yet  the  outlawed  MacGregor  this  foundling  will  save. 

"  How  can  I  abandon  this  poor  sleeping  child  ? 
Already  the  bloodhounds  are  scenting  the  wild  ; 
They'd  tear  him  to  pieces  if  here  he  should  bide — 
No,  no,  I  will  save  him,  whatever  betide." 

■"  Wake  up,  little  stranger,  for  danger  is  near  ; 
Hark,  hark,  'tis  the  cries  of  the  foemen  I  hear  ; 
We  must  haste  to  the  pass  that  leads  to  the  glen. 
Where  await  me  my  faithful  and  brave  daring  men." 

Away  through  the  heather  and  wild  purple  glade 
He  fled  with  the  child  in  the  folds  of  his  plaid  ; 
Like  the  deer  on  the  mountain,  MacGregor  he  ran — 
At  last  he  is  safe  with  his  vigilant  clan. 

Hark  !    the  yells  of  the  hounds  set  on  by  the  foe, 
With  the  speed  of  the  wind  as  onward  they  go  ; 
They  have  entered  the  pass  thus,  bound  after  bound. 
But  when  will  return  either  hunter  or  hound  ? 

Three  hundred  foemen,   they  rode  and  they  ran. 
Who  swore  by  their  blades  they  would  butcher  the  clan 
Maddened  with  vengeance,   still  nearer  they  drew. 
And  down  the  deep  pass  like  lightning  they  flew. 

Their  plunging  and  prancing  were  heard  from  afar. 
With  gold-studded  helmets  that  shone  like  a  star  ; 
W'hen  out  from  a  cavern,  far  down  in  the  glen, 
MacGregor  came  forth  with  his  bare-legged  men. 

"  Unhorse  them,  my  men,"   the  chieftain  did  cry  ; 
"  On  with  your  claymores,  our  foemen  must  die  ; 
To-night  they  have  come  on  the  scent  of  the  trail, 
But  few  shall  return  to  carry  the  tale." 

Like  lions,   the  Highlanders  rushed  on  their  foe. 
And  shouting,   "  Glenfruin,"*  as  onward   they  go  ; 
"  Glenfruin,   Glenfruin  !"    as  onward   they  pressed, 
Plunging  their  claymores  hilt-deep  in   their  breast. 


*Glenfruin  was  the  MacGregors'  war  cry. 
10 
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Foe  grappled  foe  as  they  rolled  on  the  ground, 

Some  tearing  their  flesh  from   the  fangs  of  the  hound  ; 

And  away  o'er  the  cliffs  rolled  horses  and  men 

As  they  fled  from  the  steel  of  the  down-trodden  clan — 

A  clan  that  was  tortured  with  gallows  and  flame, 
A  clan  that  was  robbed  of  its  land  and  its  name. 
Till  led  by  a  leader  both  fearless  and  bold 
Who  now  lead  the  conflict  its  rights  to  uphold. 

While  the  hills  and  the  valleys  re-echoed  his  cry, 
"  Ye  sons  of  the  Highlands,   now  conquer  or  die  ; 
Down  with  the  tyrants  who  trampled  us  low, 
Those  blood-sucking  vampires  we  must  overthrow. 

"  Confusion  and  death  to  the  bloodthirsty  crew, 

That  would  dare  to  lay  claim  to  what's  justly  our  due  ; 

Onward,  my  men,  make  them  stagger  and  reel 

With  every  plunge  of  your  glittering  steel." 

The  face  of  the  Southern,  ah,   well  might  it  blanch. 
For  the  proud  kilted  Highlanders  never  will  flinch  ; 
While  fast  fell  the  foemen  to  die  in  their  gore, 
They  entered  the  glen,  but  returned  no  more. 

Of  all  the  gay  horsemen  that  rode  through  the  vale. 

Only  three  had  escaped   to  carry  the  tale  ; 

Thus  lay  the  flower  of  Lord  Evelyn's  men, 

A  prey  for  the  eagles  that  soared  o'er  the  glen. 

The  conflict  was  o'er  at  the  close  of  the  day, 

And  loud  was  the  music   the  pipers  did  play  ; 

"  We've  conquered  again,"  cried  the  brave  Highland  leader, 

"  Let  them  follow  who  dare  for  the  head  of  MacGregor." 

In  heaps  lay  the  slain  o'er  that  valley  so  lone. 
And  the  wind  through  their  gay  studded  helmets  did  moan. 
While  the  silvery  beams  from  the  Goddess  of  Night, 
Looked  down  on  that  ghastly  and  horrible  sight. 


PART  IL 

It  fell  on  a  time  when  a  year  fleeted  by, 
A  messenger  swift  to  Glen'heather  drew  nigh  ; 
The  kinsman  of  Gregor,  young  Duncan  the  bold. 
With  daring  unequalled  and  bravery  untold. 
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He  lingered  behind  the  scene  to  admire, 

For  there  was  a  time  it  belonged   to  his  sire  ; 

Ere  might  conquered  right,  ere  the  weak  had  to  fall, 

Deprived  of  inheritance,  robbed  of  their  all. 

To  be  king  of  that  castle,   young  Duncan  was  fain, 
By  right  he  was  heir  to  that  noble  domain  ; 
"  Glenheather,"  said  he,   "  thou  yet  shall  be  mine, 
And  high  on  thy  turrets  our  motto  will  shine." 

Then  up  to  Glenheather  he  boldly  did  go. 
And  stood  face  to  face  with  his  bitterest  foe  ; 
Lord  Evelyn  was  there,  high  chief  in  command. 
And  what  was  the  message  he  soon  did  demand  ? 

"  Lord  Evelyn,"   quoth  Duncan,   "  the  tidings  I  bear 
Are  that  of  your  child  and  dear-cherished  heir  ; 
MacGregor  is  willing  this  long  feud  should  cease. 
He'll  return  you  your  child  as  a  token  of  peace." 

"  Thou  liest,  false  messenger,"   Evelyn  cried, 
"  My  child  by  the  hand  of  MacGregor  hath  died  ; 
Doth  he  think  to  decoy  me  away  to  his  glen. 
Where  already  I've  lost  the  flower  of  my  men  ?" 

"  Lord  Evelyn,  my  chieftain  is  tender  of  heart, 
MacGregor  from  honour  could   never  depart  ; 
You  will  find  him  a  man  both  gallant  and  brave, 
Yea,  while  a  check  of  his  tartan  doth  wave. 

"  Your  child  on  the  heath  the  MacGregor  hath  found 
And  borne  him  away  from  the  fangs  of  the  hound  ; 
Pursued  by  his  foes  with  his  burden  he  ran 
Till  he  came  to  the  pass  where  waited  his  clan. 

"  And  what  is  the  crime  the  MacGregor  hath  done 
That  cowardly  soldiers  to  slay  him  they  run  ? 
Can  it  be  the  price  that  is  now  on  his  head  ? 
Or  is  it  the  fame  of  MacGregor  you  dread  ? 

"  Why  thus  is  he  hunted  from  cairn  to  cave, 
A  true-born  Highlander,  noble  and  brave  ? 
Lord  Evelyn,  return  to  your  own  native  shore 
And  molest  the  proud  clan  of  MacGregor  no  more. 

"  Hunted  as  outlaws  through  the  Highlands  we're  known, 
Though  nothing  we  take  but  what's  justly  our  own  ; 
And  Lord  Evelyn  will  find  we  will  fight  to  a  man 
For  the  gallant  MacGregor,   the  chief  of  our  clan." 
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"  Away  with  this  outlaw,"  Lord  Evelyn  did  cry  ; 
"  On  the  highest  pine  tree  he  surely  shall  die  ; 
An  example  of  him  I  swear  shall  be  made, 
And  long  shall  he  swing  by  the  end  of  his  plaid. 

"  Go,  bind  him  securely  by  foot  and  by  hand  ; 
No  more  as  our  foe  1.1  the  forest  he'll  stand  ; 
No  more  on  the  mountains  where  oft  he  has  ran 
Shall  he  ever  return  to  his  wild  rebel  clan." 

"  You  cowardly  craven,"  young  Duncan  did  say, 
"  For  this  daring  insult  you  dearly  shall  pay  ; 
A  hundred  to  one  and  yet  you're  afraid 
To  unfetter  my  hands  and  give  me  my  blade. 

"  Give  me  but  my  sword,  and  I  swear  by  my  clan, 
Come  two  at  a  time  and  I  leave  not  a  man  ; 
Now  pick  up  the  gauntlet,  if  you  have  a  will 
And  I'll  show  you  the  thrust  of  Clan  Alpin's  skill." 

But  now  overpowered  they  soon  bore  him  down 
And  spat  in  his  face  as  he  lay  on  the  ground  ; 
What  were  his  feelings  could  easily  be  scanned, 
And  what  he  would  do  if  unfettered  in  hand. 

They  bore  him  away  to  the  dungeon  below. 
Condemned  to  be  hung  by  a  Southern  foe  ; 
Thus  lay  young  Duncan,   the  most  gallant  of  men 
Whose  mark  was  the  surest  in  forest  or  glen. 


PART  III. 

"  Now,  soldiers,"  cried  Evelyn,   "  up  and  away. 
Let  us  be  at  the  pass  by  the  break  of  the  day  ; 
To  the  cave  of  the  chief  by  stealth  let  us  go 
And  return  with  the  head  of  our  dangerous  foe. 

"  My  men  they  were  slain  by  that  rebel  so  wild, 
On  the  day  that  I  lost  my  dear  little  child  ; 
And  now  by  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  sky. 
This  wild  daring  outlaw  by  me  he  shall  die. 

"  Now  keep  to  the  foot  of  yon  mountain  so  high. 
For  fear  lest  those  clansmen  our  actions  do  spy  ; 
Be  ready,  be  steady,  now  onward  my  men, 
Keep  round  by  the  rocks  till  we  reach  the  dark  glen. 
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"  And  there  we'll  be  safe  and  all  hidden  from  view, 
And  ready  to  rush  on  the  bare-legged  crew  ; 
What  they've  done  unto  me  they'll  know  to  their  cost, 
Clan  Alpin  no  more  of  MacGregor  shall  boast." 

When  they  reached  the  dark  glen,  both  piercing  and  shrill 
Came  the  sound  of  a  horn  by  mountain  and  rill. 
That  warned   the  clansmen  from  valley  to  glade  ; 
Then  MacGregor  appeared  in  bonnet  and  plaid. 

"  My  men,"  quoth  MacGregor,  "  what  meaneth  this  band  ? 
Go    see  what  their  leader  from  us  would  demand, 
And  if  it  be  fair  we  will  fair  with  them  deal. 
But  if  it  be  foul    let  them  look  to  their  steel." 

"  'Tis  Evelyn's  soldiers  there  down  by  the  linn. 
And  a  message  for  you  their  leader  doth  bring  ; 
My  chief,  it  is  you   those  tidings  must  learn  ; 
See,  yonder  they  come  by  the  side  of  the  cairn." 

"  Halt  !"    cried  MacGregor,   "  why  seek  ye  this  wild  ? 

Has  Evelyn  sent  ye  in  search  of  his  child  ? 

Or  can  it  be  vengeance  that  bringeth  ye  forth 

To  challenge  my  clansmen,   the  pride  of  the  north  ?" 

"  Sir,   I  am  Evelyn,  and  the  tidings  I  bring 
Are  that  young  Gregor  on  a  gallows  shall  swing. 
On  the  highest  pine  tree  that  grows  on  Glenheather 
Your  kinsman  shall  swing  till  bleached  by  the  weather. 

"  Now  with  chains  he  is  bound  in  yon  castle  cell. 
With  guardsmen  in  plenty  who   watch  him  full  well  ; 
Your  kinsman  is  hailed  as  a  bold  daring  man 
But  he'll  swing  ilke  a  dog  in   the  sight  of  his  clan." 


MACGREGOR  S    OATH. 

"  Lord  Evelyn,  hark  and  hear  me  tell. 
If  such  a  death's  my  kinsman's  fate, 
I'll  hunt  thee  if  it  be  to  Hell, 
And  slay  thee  at  its  flaming  gate. 

"  On  the  gates  of  Hell  I'd  dash  thy  brains, 
And  hurl  thee  to  the  roaring  flames  ; 
Revenge  is  sweet,  and  by  my  troth. 
Clan  Alpin's  chief  shall  keep  his  oath." 
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"  Lord  Evelyn,  remember  with  thee  I  am  done, 
So  take  thy  last  look  at  thy  lost  little  son  ; 
Look,  yonder  he  is,  from  here  you  can  see 
How  the  Uttle  one  plays  by  the  old  elm  tree. 

"  And  yet  if  the  Ufe  of  my  kinsman  thou'lt  spare. 
By  the  crest  of  my  cun  to  thee  I  will  swear 
That  in  safety  thy  child  to  thee  I'll  return  ; 
Lord  Evelyn,  beware  my  treaty  to  spurn. 

"  Thy  child  from  all  danger  I  carried  away, 
And  kept  him  in  safety  a  year  and  a  day  ; 
Some  say  I  am  fearless,  some  say  I  am  wild. 
But  MacGregor  can  spare  an  enemy's  child." 

"  Ah  then,  since  my  child  thou'st  sheltered  with  care. 
The  hfe  of  thy  kinsman  to  thee  I  will  spare  ; 
Although  I  am  loath  to  let  him  go  free, 
Still,  for  the  sake  of  my  child  this  treaty  must  be." 

Evelyn  stood  waiting,  his  heart  beating  wild, 
Once  more  to  caress  his  lost  little  child  ; 
As  the  father  and  son  together  drew  nigh 
MacGregor  looked  on  with  a  tear  in  his  eye, 

And  said  to  the  child,  ere  the  father  withdrew 
'   Remember  the  lessons  I  gave  unto  you, 
And  never  be  guided  by  coward  or  knave 
The  weary  to  crush  or  the  helpless  enslave. 

"  Through  your  youth  and  your  age,  wherever  you  be. 

At  home  or  abroad,  by  streamlet  or  sea. 

By  valley  or  grove,  by  mountain  or  moor, 

You  may  take  from  the  rich  ;    but  oh  !    give  to  the  poor. 

Then  thrice  on  his  horn  the  MacGregor  he  blew, 
And  said  to  Lord  Evelyn,   "  I  bid   thee  adieu  ; 
The  day  is  far  spent  and  the  huntsmen  I  see  ; 
Farewell,  and  remember  thy  treaty  with  me." 


PART  IV. 

While  the  soldiers  kept  watch  by  Glenheather  gate 
And  the  moon  shone  bright  on  the  waves  of  the  lake, 
While  the  dewdrops  fell  on  the  old   turret  wall 
And  the  mountains  re-echoed  the  sentinel's  call, 


"  Die,   thou  foul  traitor  of  Glenbud  ; 

Thus  I  revenge  my  father's  l)lood, 

And  others  of  the  noble  name 

Whom   thou  hast  put  to  sword  and   flame. - 
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There  came  a  poor  minstrel,  both  aged  and  gray, 
And  strange  was  the  music  that  minstrel  did  play  ; 
Although  he  was  weary  and  late  was  the  hour. 
Yet  sweetly  he  played  by  the  walls  of  the  tower. 

While  the  minstrel  thus  played,   the  soldiers  stood  mute 
And  list  to  the  strains  of  the  wonderful  lute  ; 
He  played   them  a  tune  but  he  led   them  astray. 
For  the  tune  that  he  played  was  Clan  Alpin's  lay. 

But  O,   to  the  captive  how  welcome  the  sound,. 

To  him  who  with  chains  in  the  dungeon  was  bound  ; 

All  hopes  of  his  freedom  for  ever  had  gone 

Till  he  heard  the  sweet  strains  of  Clan  Alpin's  song. 


CLAN    ALPIN  S    SONG. 

Tune — "  Whinnie   Knowes." 

"  A  noble  clan's  Clan  Alpin's  clan,  a  royal  race  are  we, 
By  hills  and  lofty  mountains,  by  streamlets  and  by  sea  ; 
We've  met  our  foes  and  chased  them  back  to  their  native  land, 
For  before  our  clan  Clan  Alpin  no  foeman  e'er  could  stand. 

"  We'll  march  behind  the  pibroch,  all  kilted  to  the  knee, 

For  the  sons  of  royal  Alpin  no  coward  slaves  shall  be  ; 

And  those  who  seek  our  heather  hills  to  tramp  our  purple  bell. 

We'll  let  them  see  that  Celtic  blood  Clan  Alpin's  heart  doth  swell. 

"  We'll  make  them  reel  before  our  steel  as  we  have  done  before  ; 
We'll  make  them  fly  or  they  shall  die  to  welter  in  their  gore  ; 
We'll  let  them  know  that  we  have  sprung  from  a  noble  Celtic  race, 
Whose  deeds  of  mighty  valour  for  a  thousand  years  can  trace. 

"  We'll  wear  the  pine  that  Kenneth  wore,  the  badge  of  Alpin's 

King, 
And  the  songs  of  royal  Alpin  through  woods  and  vales  we'll  sing. 
We'll  wear  the  plaid  and  bonnet  blue,  the  kilt  and  tartan  hose  ; 
With  dirk  and  sword  Clan  Alpin's  men  will  proudly  meet  their 

foes." 


"  Sweet  minstrel,  come,  tell  us  from  whence  thou  hast  come. 
To  what  foreign  country  thou  mayest  belong. 
And  even  the  guards  of  the  dungeon  drew  near 
The  tales  of  the  wayfaring  minstrel  to  hear. 
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"  My  race  it  is  royal,  from  kings  I  have  sprung, 
Their  glory  for  ages  in  song  has  been  sung  ; 
The  princes  and  nobles  who  were  of  my  race 
Were  bravest  in  battle  and  foremost  in  chase. 

"  My  home  is  surrounded  with  mountains  so  high, 
And  beautiful  forests  thj>t  tower  to  the  sky; 
Our  lakes  and  our  fountains  are  grand  to  behold, 
Our  castles  and  mansions  are  famous  and  old. 

"  In  the  days  of  my  youth,  as  a  minstrel  to  roam, 
I  wandered  away  from  my  kindred  and  home  ; 
But  I  love  my  dear  home,   though  far,  far  away, 
Proud  sons  of  the  mist  are  the  themes  of  my  lay. 

"  Now,  soldiers,  you  see  I  am  weary  and  worn, 
And  fain  would  I  ask  you  to  stay  till  the  morn  ; 
Ah  !    shelter  me  then  till  the  dawn  of  the  day. 
And  a  blessing  for  you  on  my  lute  I  will  play." 

'  Thou  art  welcome,  old  man,   to  stay  for  a  time  ; 
Perchance  on   the  morrow  our  sports  thou  wilt  join  ; 
There's  a  wild  daring  outlaw,   a  man  of  renown. 
To  be  hung  on  the  morrow  ere  the  sun  goeth  down. 

"  I  am  guard  of  the  dungeon,  chief  of  the  keys, 
So  now  to  the  banquet  our  thirst  to  appease  ; 
And  remember  thy  promise,  sweet  minstrel,   I  pray. 
On  thy  lute  ere  thou  goest  thy  blessing  to  play." 


PART  V. 

'Twas  midnight,  and  sleep  o'er  the  soldiers  then  fell. 
At  the  tinkle  of  two  on  the  old  castle  bell  ; 
Then  slowly,  but  surely,   the  minstrel  did  go, 
His  kinsman  to  cheer  in  the  dungeon  below. 

"  Duncan,"  he  whispered,   "  all  sleep,   I  must  go 
Away  o'er  the  hills  with  the  speed  of  the  roe  ; 
Our  chieftain  is  waiting  till  signal  be  given. 
And  we  must  be  here  on  the  hour  of  eleven." 

"  Yea,  minstrel,"  said  Duncan,   "  Lord  Evelyn  must  fall. 
Too  long  he  has  reigned  in  my  forefather's  hall  ; 
I  am  Duncan  MacGregor,   this  castle  is  mine  ; 
Adieu,  and  God  speed  thee,  be  to-morrow  in  time." 
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With  revenge  in  his  heart,   the  minstrel  forth  ran 
Till  he  came  to  the  glen  where  waited  his  clan  ; 
"  Evelyn  is  false,"   out  of  breath  he  did  cry  ; 
"  Duncan  to-morrow  like  a  felon  must  die." 

"  Haste,  haste  !"  cried  the  chieftain,  "  my  men  do  your  work. 
And  spare  not  your  claymore,  your  skeandubh  or  dirk  ; 
By  heavens  they'll  rue  ere  the  close  of  the  day. 
The  way  they  have  taken  your  chief  to  betray." 

In  silence  the  chief  with  his  men  made  a  start. 
The  cloud  on  his  brow  told   the  thoughts  of  his  heart  ; 
The  clan  was  divided,  some  went  through  the  bog. 
All  hidden  from  view  by  a  mantle  of  fog. 

At  last  to  the  scaffold  MacGregor  drew  nigh. 
And  looked  for  the  victim,  but  none  could  he  spy. 
"  Ah  !    what  is  yon  signal  that  flies  from   the  tree  ? 
Methinks  it's  a  plaid,  but  whose  plaid  can  it  be  ?" 

Quoth  the  minstrel,   "  'Tis  Duncan's,   I  know  it  from  here, 
That  plaid  was  a  gift  and  he  loveth  it  dear  ; 
The  gift  of  young  Barbara,  a  maiden  so  fair, 
Who  now  for  his  safety  doth  weep  in  despair." 

Quoth  the  chief,   "  Whoever  this  act  did  command 
This  day  he  shall  fall  by  the  weight  of  my  hand^z 
Such  cowardly  traitors  my  spirit  do  loathe  ; 
Strike  up  Glenfruin,  and  now  for  my  oath." 

When  the  call  of  Glenfruin   the  pipers  did  sound. 
The  rest  of  the  clansmen  came  forth  with  a  bound 
To  fight  to  the  death  by  the  side  of  their  leader. 
The  pride  of  the  Highlands,   the  dauntless  MacGregor. 


PART  VI. 

Like  thunder-clouds  on  mountain  range. 
Clan  Alpin's  men  sought  deep  revenge  ; 
Swift  as  lightning  flashed  their  steel, 
And  foemen  in  confusion  reel. 

Duncan's  keeper  the  minstrel  sees. 
And  stabs  him   to  possess  the  keys. 
"  My  blessing  now  thou   understand. 
Go,  gnash  thy  teeth  among  the  damned. 
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Quick  to  his  kinsman's  cell  he  sprang, 
And  off  his  chains  and  fetters  flung  ; 
Crying,   "  Here  is  thy  father's  sword  ; 
Now  give  those  hell  hounds  their  reward." 

"  Brave  minstrel,"   then  proud  Duncan  said, 
"  With  joy  I  grasp  my  father's  sword  ; 
This  blade  hath  run  through  many  a  foe. 
And  will  this  day  its  power  bestow." 

When  Duncan  to  his  clan  drew  near. 
They  hailed  him  with  a  mighty  cheer, 
And  waving  high  their  bonnets  blue. 
Again  the  conflict  fiercer  grew. 

The  gallant  clan  did  onward  go. 

With  steel  to  steel  they  met  their  foe  ; 

Again  they  at  each  other  rush, 

Again  their  swords  are  heard  to  clash. 

Young  Duncan,  freed  from  yonder  cells, 
With  deadly  hate  his  bosom  swells  ; 
His  claymore  slashed  through  flesh  and  bone. 
And  foemen  fell  without  a  groan. 

While  thus  he  fought  with  might  and  main. 
And  Southern  blood  poured  o'er  the  plain. 
He  plunged  his  claymore  to  the  hilt 
In  him  who  his  father's  blood  had  spilt. 

"  Die,   thou   foul  traitor  of  Glenbud  ; 

Thus  I  revenge  my  father's  blood. 

And  others  of  the  noble  name 

Whom   thou  hast  put   to  sword  and  flame." 

Loud  the  pipers  played  Glenfruin, 
Amidst  the  scene  of  wreck  and  ruin  ; 
See  the  foemen,  how  they  cower 
And  fly  from  turret  gate  and   tower. 

Behold  !    Clan  Alpin's  fearless  chief 
Pursues  Lord  Evelyn  o'er  the  heath. 
Shouting,   "  My  vow  I  cannot  change, 
My  clansmen's  blood  demands  revenge." 

"  Defend  thyself,"  MacGregor  said. 
And  raised  on  high  his  shining  blade. 
Lord  Evelyn  missed,  and  with  a  yell, 
Pierced  to  the  heart,   he  backward  fell. 
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To  the  dying  lord  he  whispered  low, 
"  What  hast  thou  gained,  O  ruthless  foe  ? 
Thou  to  the  gates  of  death  dost  roll, 
Heaven  alone  must  judge  thy  soul." 

Duncan,  fresh  as  the  morning  breeze, 
Came  holding  high   the  castle  keys  : 
"  Now,  my  chieftain,   brave  and  free, 
Those  castle  keys  I  give  to  thee." 

"  Nay,  generous  youth,   the  keys  are  thine, 
They  were  thy  sire's  in  olden   time  ; 
Thy  sire  was  a  gallant  knight 
And  only  peered  by  Wallace  wight. 

"  And  may'st  thou  wield   thy  sword  as  sure 

As  thy  sire  in  days  of  yore  ; 

With  every  blow  a  foe  expel, 

Till  freedom  crowns  the  heather  bell. 

"  When   I  have  reached  my  earthly  span. 
Dear  Duncan,   thou   must  lead  the  clan  ; 
Yea,  lead  it  on  with  sword  and  bow, 
A  faithful  guide   through  weal  and  woe. 

"  But  hark  thee,   Duncan,  ere  we  part. 
And  know  the  thoughts  that  fill  my  heart  ; 
Wilt   thou  protect  with  tender  care 
Yon  orphan  child,  Lord  Evelyn's  heir  ? 

"  To  shield  him  now  would  give  me  pain. 
Because  his  father  I  have  slain. 
And  were  I  by  his  child  caressed 
'Twould  be  as  daggers  in  my  breast." 

"  I  will,"   quoth  Duncan,   "  and  I  swear 
To  guard   the  child  with  every  care. 
And  e'er  the  winter  snow  doth  fall 
Will  place  him  in  his  father's  hall. 

"  Meanwhile  disguised,   I'll  seek  the  foe 
.\nd   thus  Lord  Evelyn's  child  bestow  ; 
I'll  haste  me  soon  this  task  to  do. 
And   till  it's  done,   my  chief,  adieu." 

Again  the  sound  of  silver  horn 
Far  o'er  the  hills  salutes  the  morn. 
And  wild  rejoicings  filled   the  glen — 
Hail  to  MacGregor  and  his  men. 
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PART  VII. 

The  scene  is  changed.      The  vales  are  green, 
No  trace  of  blood  or  battle  seen  ; 
All  seemeth  like  some  magic  spell, 
While  heather  waved  its  purple  bell. 

Clan  Alpin's  flag  waved  o'er  the  walls 
Of  fair  Glenheather's  ancient  halls, 
And  groups  of  warlike  plaided  men 
Told  of  gatherings  in  the  glen. 

While  gaily  flew  those  banners  bright, 
A  weary  huntsman  came  in  sight, 
Who'd  lost  his  path  in  forest  green 
And  long  a  wanderer  he  had  been. 

When  lo  !    he  saw  a  hoary  sage 

Whose  stalwart  form  was  bent  with  age, 

"  Hail,  aged  man,"   the  hunter  said, 

"  What  means  yon  flag  so  gay  displayed  ?" 

The  reverend  sage  then  made  reply  : 
"  What  means  the  flag  thou  dost  espy  ? 
It  means  that  all  this  grand  display 
Doth  honour  Duncan's  wedding  day. 

"  Behold  his  bride,  yon  maiden  fair, 
With  lofty  brow  and  golden  hair  ; 
Her  eyes  are  like  the  violets  blue, 
And  brighter  than  the  morning  dew. 

"  Her  silken  plaid,  so  rich  and  rare, 
Is  folded  o'er  her  bosom  fair. 
Young  Barbara  is  the  sweetest  flower 
That  ever  bloomed  in  birk  or  bower. 

"  And  yonder's  Duncan,  brave  and  true. 
In  lofty  plumes  of  sable  hue. 
With  flashing  eye  and  raven  hair  ; 
In  truth  they  make  a  noble  pair. 

"  And  yonder  comes  Clan  Alpin's  leader, 
Known  as  the  fearless,  wild  MacGregor, 
Who'd  bow  to  neither  duke  nor  lord. 
Nor  any  of  the  tyrant  horde. 


The  pipers  made  their  chanters  ring, 
Played  their  tulloclts  and  llieir  fling  ; 
While  lads  and  lassies  danced  with  glee 
Around  the  would-be  gallows  tree.—/,   /j/. 
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"  How  proud  he  looks  his  clan  to  view, 
With  badge  of  pine  in  bonnet  blue  ; 
There's  something  in  his  thoughtful  face 
Bespeaks  him  of  a  noble  race. 

"  Now,  stranger,  let  us  join  the  party  ; 
My  chief  will  welcome  thee  right  hearty. 
And  if  thou  wilt,  may  freely  roam 
And  share  with  us  our  forest  home." 

The  hunter  answered  with  a  smile, 
"  Perchance  with  thee  I'll  rest  a  while  ; 
The  woods  and  vales  are  grand  to  view, 
And  winsome  are  thy  maidens  too." 

Now  sage  and  hunter  hand  in  hand 
Were  lost  to  view  amidst  the  band, 
While  high  upon  Glenheather  tower, 
The  bells  rang  forth  the  wedding  hour. 

"  Hail,  sweet  Barbara,"   the  chief  did  say 
"  Dear  maid,  it  is  thy  wedding  day  ; 
I'll  wed  thee  to  as  brave  a  man 
As  ever  led  a  Highland  clan. 

"  And  now  to  thee.  Clan  Alpin's  pride, 
I  give  a  fair  and  worthy  bride  ; 
May  peace  and  love  thy  hearts  combine 
In  sacred  wedlock  ye  I  join." 

The  pipers  made  their  chanters  ring. 
Played  their  tullochs  and  their  fling  ; 
While  lads  and  lassies  danced  with  glee 
Around  the  would-be  gallows  tree, 

Where  the  tartan  plaid  still  hung 

In  memory  of  the  battle  won  ; 

'Twas  there  Lord  Evelyn  fought  and  fell, 

Proud  scorner  of  the  heather  bell. 

The  pibroch  sounded  far  and  near, 
The  benches  groaned  with  welcome  cheer, 
While  goblets  of  a  silver  hue 
Flowed  with  sparkling  mountain  dew. 

The  hunter  too  could  oft  be  seen 
Hovering  near  some  winsome  queen. 
And  never  more  he  sought  to  roam 
From  blue-eyed  Flora's  mountain  home. 
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Three  days  the  festival  did  last. 

When  Gregor  blew  his  marching  blast, 

All  drained  their  goblets  with  a  smile. 

Thus  ends  the  wedding,  in  old  Highland  style. 


When  the  moon  shone  o'er  the  crystal  lake, 
And   the  clansmen  danced  along. 

The  minstrel  stole  to  Glenheather  gate 
And  played  Clan  Alpin's  song. 

His  silvery  notes  were  sweet  and  low, 
Then  higher  and  higher  they  rose. 

The  same  sweet  strain  as  a  year  ago 
When  he  charmed  Clan  Alpin's  foes. 

A  tear  bedewed  young  Duncan's  cheek 

As  he  list  in  silence  mute, 
His  thoughts  went  back  to  the  dungeon  keep 

Where  he  heard  the  welcome  lute. 

The  bridal  pair  to  the  gate  did  go. 
But  no  minstrel  there  was  seen  ; 

He'd  fled  with  the  speed  of  the  bounding  roe 
To  his  home  in  the  forest  green. 


AN   APPEAL   TO   THE    CITY    COUNCILLORS   OF 
DUNEDIN  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  POOR. 

Go  build  a  lot  of  cottages. 

Neat,  cosy,  and  secure  ; 
Go  build  them  on  your  city  belts 

And  let  them  to  the  poor. 

For  many  years  you  could  have  had 

A  very  fair  per  cent., 
By  building  little  cottages 

The  working  class  to  rent. 


When  the  moon  shone  o'er   the  crystal  lake, 
And  the  clansmen  danced  along, 

The  minstrel  s^tole  to  Glenheather  gale 
And  played  Clan  Alpin's  song.—/.   /jS. 
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To  see  such  wilful  waste  of  land 

Shows  f  7ult  of  legislation, 
Our  Councillors  should  look  around 

And  help  the  Corporation. 

Nice  places  round  the  suburbs  are, 
Clean,   healthy,   pure  and  sweet. 

Away  from  Chinese  gambling  dens 
That  would  be  quite  a  treat. 

Off  Walker  Street  and  Stafford  Street. 

And  other  streets  I  know. 
What  heavy  rents  the  poor  must  pay 

For  hovels  mean  and  low. 

The  rack  rents  in  Dunedin  now 

No  working  man  can  pay. 
The  landlord  has  the  foremost  grab  ; 

Yes,   come  or  go  what  may. 

Now  long,   how  long,  long-suffering  poor, 
Will  misery  round   thee  gather  ? 

Begrudged   the  meagre  bite  that  keeps 
Thy  heart  and  soul  together. 

Now  think  of  it,  ye  Councillors, 

Be  foremost  in  the  van  ; 
Why  should   the  hard  extortioner 

Grind  down  his  fellow  man  ? 


AN  EPISTLE  IN  REPLY  TO  A  PREACHER. 

Sir,   when  ye  stand  at   the  Judgment  Seat, 

And  Jesus  judgeth  thee 
For  deeds  of  generosity, 

What  will  thy  sentence  be  ? 
Ye  cannot  be  a  Christian  true 

While  Mammon  rules  thy  heart  ; 
Good  Christians  from  their  bounties  give 

The  poorer  ones  a  part. 
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Bright  are  the  rays  of  faith  and  hope, 

But  brightest  of  them  all 
Are  the  fadeless  beams  of  charity, 

Love's  dewdrops  of  the  soul. 
The  last  commandment  of  the  Lord 

To  His  disciples  given 
Was,   "  Feed  My  lambs,  love  one  another 

Such  deeds  are  hailed  in  Heaven. 


BRIDGES,  THE  WELLINGTON  DENTIST. 

Of  all  the  dentists,  high  and  low. 
Bridges  is  the  best  I  know  ; 
And  now  to  him  I'd  have  you  go — 
A  clever  man  is  Bridges. 

Your  aching  teeth  he'll  soon  extract, 
.\nd  thus  relieve  you  in  a  crack  ; 
A  set  to  suit  he  soon  will  mak' — 
A  clevei   man  is  Bridges. 

He  makes  them  fit  both  fine  and  neat. 
And  yon  the  hardest  food  can  eat  ; 
Like  Nature's  own  they  are  complete — 
A  clever  man  is  Bridges. 

He  is  so  reasonable  in  price 
For  teeth  so  durable  and  nice, 
And  this  to  you  is  my  advice — 
Just  call  at  Mr.  Bridges. 

For  want  of  teeth  your  nose  and  chin 
Both  eye  each  other  with  a  grin  ; 
To  part  the  two  your  teeth  get  in — 
You'll  get  the  best  at  Bridges. 

You  may  not  want  your  teeth  a  day 
In  dread  of  what  you  have  to  pay  ; 
He'll  not  be  hard  in  any  way — 

A  real  good  man  is  Bridges. 


The  Drink   Demon.  r6r 


Now  I  have  got  a  set  myself, 
And  much  improved  I  am  in  health  ; 
To  me  they  are  a  mint  of  wealth — 
My  thanks  to  Mr.   Bridges. 


THE  DRINK  DEMON. 

Oh,   thou  black  accursed  demon  ! 
Destroyer  of  both  men  and  women, 
Who  sinks  them  down,   then  drags  them  on. 
Till  every  spark  of  shame  is  gone. 

Hark,   thy  angels  tempting  whisper, 
As  round  the  drunkard's  soul  they  cluster  ; 
Oh,   ruthless  fiend  !    why  mock  the  brain 
And  bind  poor  victims  to  thy  chain  ? 

A  husband  once  of  noble  mind 

To  everj'thing  but  drink  grew  blind. 

Pitiless  to  his  dying  wife 

Who  needs  must  share  his  wretched  life. 

One  night  he  reeled   upon  his  bed, 
Too  drunk  to  know  his  wife  was  dead  ; 
He  moaned,   he  shuddered  in  his  sleep 
Until  his  very  flesh  did  creep. 

"  Mary,"  he  sighed,   "  what  aileth  thee  ? 
Thou  art  so  cold,  what  can  it  be  ?" 
And  when  he  woke  from  troubled  rest 
Found  Mary's  corpse  against  his  breast 

Drunk  he  had  reeled  upon  his  bed, 
Drunk  he  had  embraced  the  dead, 
Cold  as  the  grave  received  its  clay  ; 
Thus  in  the  driinkard's  arms  she  lay. 

He  wrung  his  hands,   he  tore  his  hair, 
He  rolled  in  horror  and  despair  ; 
His  bloodshot  eyes  did  wildly  gleam 
As  Mary's  name  he  loud  did  scream. 

11 
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He  cried,  and  with  an  awful  yell, 
"  This  is  thy  work,   thou  cursed  Hell, 
That  lured  me  to  thy  flaming  cup, 
And  now  its  burning  dregs  I  sup. 

"  My  Mary's  murderer  here  I  stand, 
Her  reekmg  blood  hath  dyed  my  hand  ; 
For  oh  !    this  wreck,  remorse  wil)  ne'er  atone, 
Drink  held  me  while  she  died  alone 

"  And  oh  !    my  God,  what  do  I  see  ? 
The  trace  of  tears,   the  last   for  me  ; 
Those  tears  upon  my  Mary's  cheek 
Now  tell  me  what  she  cannot  speak. 

"  Can  I  invoke  the  powers  above 
To  give  me  back  my  love,  my  love  ? 
No,  perdition  holds  me  in  its  clasp, 
And  demons  wait  my  soul  to  grasp. 

"  Redemption  now  for  me  is  past. 
My  doom  is  sealed,   the  die  is  cast. 
Oh  !    scorpion  devils,   how  they  roll  ; 
Their  very  breath  now  fans  their  soul. 

"  Ha  !    ha  I    ha  !    how  they  gnash  and  yell, 

Those  gleaming  sentinels  of  Hell  ; 

Back  demons  of  Satanic  power. 

It  hath  not  tolled   the  midnight  hour. 

"  Another  signal  must  be  given  ; 

Hark  !    hark  !       Great  God,  it  strikes  eleven. 

How  near  the  awful  gulf  I  stand  ! 

How  near  to  the  eternal  damned  ! 

"  Perdition  yawns,   hark  the  midnight   toll  ; 
I'm  lost,   I'm  lost,   my  soul,   my  soul." 
Thus  piercing  the  air  with  frantic  cries. 
Behold  the  maniac  drunkard  dies. 


Granny's   Baby.  1163 


GRANNY'S  BABY. 

This  sweet  little  baby  has  dark  lovely  eyes. 
Bright  as  the  stars  in  the  beauteous  skies  ; 
And  beats  there  a  heart  she  cannot  beguile 
With  the  glorious  beams  of  her  radiant  smile. 

And  waiting  and  watching,  her  parents  would  stand, 
To  win  the  first  clasp  of  her  dear  little  hand  ; 
She  held  out  her  hands,  but  not  unto  them, 
It  was  to  her  granny  they  tenderly  came. 

Oh  !    what  a  feeling  that  moment  I  felt. 
As  down  by  her  cradle  in  silence  I  knelt. 
Breathing  a  wish  that  pure  love  would  impart 
And  guide  every  throb  of  that  little  one's  heart. 

How  fondly  she  seeks  me,  apart  from  the  rest  ; 
Her  heart  to  my  heart  how  it  beats  in  her  breast  ; 
It  must  be  a  tie  no  mortal  could  see, 
Such  wonderful  love  'tween  this  baby  and  me. 

I  see  her  by  night,   I  see  her  by  day, 
Like  a  pearl  of  love  on  the  delicate  spray  ; 
I've  other  grandchildren,  with  blessings  for  all, 
But  oh  !    this  wee  floweret  lies  nearest  my  soul. 


DIALOGUE    BETWEEN    TWO    LANDLORDS. 

TiRST  Landlord. 

Well,  and  how  did  you  get  on  to-day  ? 

Just  tell  me  all  about  it. 
I  hope  you  made  the  wretches  pay  ; 

Indeed,   I  do  not  doubt  it. 

The  widow  in  the  boarding  house. 

You  told  me  of  last  week  ; 
The  one  you  called  a  timid  mouse. 

And  so  afraid  to  speak. 
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Second  LANDLORr. 

I  sold  her  off,  you  may  be  sure, 

Yes,  sold  her  with  a  grin  ; 
I  always  did  detest  the  poor 

And  love  to  take  them  in. 

The  bailiff  grab  was  there,  you  see, 

Though  not  a  word  I  said  ; 
Her  furniture  fell  all  to  me. 

So  few  were  there  to  bid. 

I  gave  the  auctioneer  the  wink. 

And  faith,  he  was  not  long  ; 
What  cost  her  full  a  hundred  pounds 

I  got  it  for  a  song. 

She  cried,   "  Oh  !    dear,  what  shall  I  do  ?' 
And  thought  I  would  relent  ; 

But  no,  such  scenes  I  often  view 
And  cause,   to  get  my  rent. 

I'll  have  my  rent,   I'll  let  them  know, 

As  I  have  had  for  years  ; 
They're  lost  on  me,   I'll  let  them  see. 

Their  pleading  and  their  tears. 

My  stable  would  a  palace  be 

To  hovels  so  neglected, 
And  little  rent  would  fall  to  me 

If  they  had  been  inspected. 

'Tis  well  inspectors  do  not  mind. 

And  let  their  duty  slip, 
Or  you  and   I,  my  worthy  friend. 

Would  often  get  a  nip. 

First  Tandlord. 

Ah  !    true  my  friend,  for  I  myself 

Have  great  experience  there. 
Like  you  I've  been  amassing  wealth 

And  give  the  Church  a  share. 

If  Roguery  wants  to  gain  its  end 

In  pious  estimation, 
Attend  the  Church,  my  worthy  friend. 

And  give  a  good  donation. 
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Like  you  I've  hoarded  gold  in  store 
Through  streams  of  human  sweat, 

Like  you   I  revel  in  galore 
Without  the  least  regret. 

A  tenant  came  the  other  day  ; 

A  man,  just  in  his  prime, 
Was  out  of  work  and  could  not  pay, 

And  begged   to  give  him  time. 

But  no,  oh  no,   that's  not  my  game, 

I  sold  him  out,   you  know  ; 
To-morrow  I  would  do  the  same — 

IMy  rent,  or  out  they  go. 

One  old  man  said   he  could  not  toil, 

Rheumatics  was  the  cause  ; 
I  could  not   then  withhold   a  smile 

To  see  his  hungry  jaws. 

I  said  the  poorhouse  was  his  lot, 

And  thankful  he  should  be 
That  charity  had  found  a  spot 

For  paupers  such  as  he. 

"  A  pauper,"  he  cried,   "  Oh,  say  it  nay, 

A  pauper  I'll  never  be  ; 
I'd  rather  seek  at  Island  Bay 

The  mercy  of  the  sea." 

The  next  one  was  a  common  scene — 
A  widow  with  children  three  ; 

What  poverty  there  was  within  ! 
But  what  is  that  to  me  ? 

When  bailiff-grab  my  orders  read 

The  widow  could  not  speak. 
'Twas  yesterday  I  sold  her  bed  ; 

We'll  sell  the  rest  next  week. 


Second  Landlokd. 

Yes,  scourge  them  down  with  biting  lash, 

Eviction  is  the  word  ; 
We  .T-ay  not  get   the  pound  of  flesh 

But  we  can  suck   (he  blood. 
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LINES  ON   THE   CORONATION   OF   KING 
EDWARD   VII. 

Britannia's  grand  old  flag  behold. 

The  pride  of  land  and  ocean. 
Its  history  wrote  on  every  fold 

Inspiring  true  devotion. 
Hark  the  mighty  trumpets  sound 

The  Royal  Proclamation  ; 
The  cannons  boom,   the  hills  resound — 

God  bless  the  King's  Coronation. 

Behold  Britannia's  Royal  King 

By  Heaven's  decree  appointed  ; 
With  joyful  shouts  the  air  doth  ring, 

All  hail  her  great  anointed  ! 
Behold  King  Edward  on  his  throne, 

Loved  monarch  of  the  nation, 
The  noblest  ever  sat  thereon — 

God  bless  the  King's  Coronation. 

Like  glittering  stars  in  Milky  Way, 

From  every  rank  and  station, 
Like  purple  wav'es  on  golden  sea, 

On  sweeps  the  great  procession, 
To  glorify  their  Royal  King 

And  shout  their  approbation, 
While  trumpets  sound  and  myriads  sing — 

God  bless  the  King's  Coronation. 

His  rule  be  just  and  generous, 

Sweet  blessings  of  creation. 
The  purest  attributes  to  God, 

Sure  pillars  of  a  nation. 
May  '.A'isdom  guide  Britannia's  King 

With  heavenly  acceptation. 
Prosperity  and  joy  to  bring 

To  bless  the  King's  Coronation. 

Thou  raging  ]\fars,   thy  thundering  cease, 

Ye  nations  cease  contention. 
The  star  of  universal  peace 

Becrown  the   King's  ascension. 
Long  may  our  gracious  King  and  Queen 

Reign  o'er  the  British  nation. 
While  trumpets  sound  and  myriads  sing — 

God  bless  their  great  Coronation. 


I 
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NELLY'S  BABY. 

My  baby's  eyes  are  bright  and  blue, 
Sweet  as  violets  wet  with  dew  ; 
She's  like  a  rosebud  newly  born, 
In  beauty  opening  to  the  morr. 

She's  like  the  lily  of  the  vale, 
Breathing  fragrance  to  the  gale  ; 
She's  like  the  lamb,  she's  like  the  dove, 
Sweet  emblems  of  the  purest  love. 

She's  spotless  as  the  mountain  snow. 
All  gleaming  in   the  sunny  glow  ; 
Her  smile  is  like  the  summer  sky. 
Her  breath  like  fragrance  floating  by. 

The  music  of  my  darling's  voice. 
Oh  how  it  makes  my  heart  rejoice  ; 
How  fond  I  clasp  her  to  my  breast 
And  softly  hum  my  lamb  to  rest. 

Oh,  how  I  watch  her  little  cot. 
And  pray  that  peace  may  be  her  lot. 
And  angels  ever  guard  the  bower 
Of  Dorothy,  my  tender  flower. 


OH  !    WHAT  A  PITY  IT  IS  TO  GROW  OLD. 

Oh!][what  a  pity  it  is  to  grow  old. 

Unable  to  do  the  task  we  are  told  ; 

When  wrinkles  set  in  and  the  hair  turns  grey, 

Ah  me,  how  often  we  are  in  the  way. 

Wrinkles,  O  wrinkles,   sure  index  of  time. 

How  swift  your  descent  upon  those  in  their  prime  ! 

Wrinkles,  O  wrinkles,  why  each  other  chase  ? 

How  dearly  we  pay  for  your  tracks  on  our  face  ! 
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If  we're  asking  for  work,   the  Master  will  say  : 

"  What  !    looking  for  work  at  your  time  of  day  ?" 

And  then  with  a  snap  you  plainly  are  told — 

"  We  have  work  for  the  young  but  none  for  the  old." 

Thus  driven  about  from  pillar  to  post — 

And  oft  from  relations  one  suffers  the  most— 

What  do  we  find  through  this  state  of  affairs  ? 

Suicide,  madness,  starvation,  and  tears. 

The  slaves  of  the  Indies  had  seldom  to  face 

The  woe  of  the  slaves  of  the  Christian  race  ; 

If  the  Christian  slave  in  slavery  must  be, 

Then  why  educate  him,  his  bondage  to  see  ? 

Intelligent  light  through   the  eyes  of  the  brain 

Enables  the  slave  to  gaze  on  his  chain  ; 

He  sees  every  link  and  knows  it  is  true. 

Through  wealth  they  were  forged  the  poor  to  subdue. 

The  people  must  waken  and  open  their  eyes. 

And  seek  for  the  spot  where  the  remedy  lies — 

Just  legislation,  yes,  that's  what  we  need. 

And  far-seeing  rulers  our  nation  to  lead. 

If  some  clever  statesman  could  work  out  a  plan 

State  labour  fo  give  to  every  old  man  ; 

Find  him  work,  give  him  work,  yes,  work  to  be  sure — 

State  rulers  are  paid  to  look  after  the  poor. 

Speaking  of  old  men,  I  allude  to  the  poor 

Who,  patient  and  silent,   their  troubles  endure  ; 

Men  who  have  laboured  both  early  and  late. 

And  worn  down  their  lives  to  keep  up  the  State. 

And  what  do  they  get  when  their  strength's  nearly  gone  ? 

A  snub  or  a  frown,  or  the  order  "  Pass  on." 

Oh,  what  a  pity  it  is  to  grow  old. 

Unable  to  do  the  task  we  are  told. 

Look  at  some  women,   how  crippled   they  go  ! 
Hungry  and  weary,   the  picture  of  woe  ; 
Old  grandmothers  too,  in  the  morning  at  four, 
From  office  to  office  scrub  iloor  after  floor. 
Those  women  have  feelings  both  tender  and  true, 
Although  they  are  crushed  and  hidden  from  view  ; 
Women  of  soul,   though  declining  in  years — 
No  wonder  their  hearts  are  dissolving  in  tears. 

For  even  such  labour  some  seeketh  in  vain. 
Then  end  the  sad  hfe  they  cannot  sustain. 
Oh  what  a  crime  doth  sully  the  nation 
Wherein  there  exists  such  black  desolation  ! 


Look  at  her  silvery  hair,   scanty  and   thin, 

And  her  pitiful  looks  telling  hunger  wilhin,^>.   i6g. 
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Hail  to  the  statesman  who  works  out  a  plan, 
Giving  State  labour  to  every  old  man, 
To  old  women  too,   to  lighten  their  load, 
For  such  is  the  will  of  a  merciful  God. 

Look  at  the  pampered  one,  reclining  at  ease  ; 

Look  at  the  aged  one  down  on  her  knees  ; 

Look  at  her  silvery  hair,   scanty  and   thin. 

And  her  pitiful  looks  telling  hunger  within  ; 

Look  at  the  human  dew  on  her  old  face. 

The  strength  of  her  heart  on  each  wrinkle  you  trace 

The  poor  and  the  pampered,  oh  !    picture  them  well. 

And  draw  the  distinction  'tween  Heaven  and  Hell. 


LINES  ON  THE  LATE  BRUNNER  DISASTER. 

The  following  lines  refer  to  the  disastrous  explosion  at  the 
Brunner  Colhery,  west  coast  of  South  Island,  New  Zealand, 
March  20th,  1896,  whereby  65  miners  lost  their  lives. 

Oh,  hark  to  the  wail  that  rides  on  the  gale, 

It  comes  from  a  valley  of  woe. 
And  widows  that  sit  by  the  mouth  of  a  pit 

Lamenting  their  husbands  below. 
The  little  ones  weep  as  nearer  they  creep. 

The  first  breath  of  tidings  to  hear  ; 
Huddled  together,   they  cling  to  their  mother 

Whose  grief  is  too  deep  for  a  tear. 

Oh  what  a  scene,  what  a  heartrending  scene. 

When  the  corpses  on  surface  were  laid  ; 
So  frantic  they  rush,  each  other  they  crush. 

All  eager  to  claim   their  own  dead. 
Oh  what  a  fate  for  those  miners,   so  late 

In  the  pride  of  their  manly  bloom. 
Who  fondly  had  smiled  on  mother  and  child 

As  they  went  to  their  fatal  doom. 
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Their  comrades  still  wrought  till  the  last  was  brought, 

The  last  from  that   terrible  pit, 
His  widow  still  there  in  silent  despair  ; 

Yes,  yes,   to  the  last  she  would  sit. 
O'er  threescore  in  number  sleep  their  last  slumber, 

Not  a  word,  not  a  look — ah  no  ! 
They  hear  not  the  wail  that  rides  on  the  gale 

And  looms  o'er  that  valley  of  woe. 

Orphans  and  mothers,  with  sisters  and  brothers, 

What  a  sight  for  their  eyes  to  meet  : 
In  rows  side  by  side  each  corpse  was  arrayed 

In  the  folds  of  its  winding  sheet. 
When  widows  were  led  to  the  side  of  the  dead. 

Their  last  look  on  them  to  bestow, 
Strong  men  turned  aside  their  feelings  to  hide. 

So  sad  was  that  picture  of  woe. 

Hush  !    the  mourners  come  with  bugle  and  drum 

In  advance  of  the  funeral  pall. 
The  music  is  slow  and  the  drum  beats  low, 

'Tis  the  strains  of  the  March  in  "  Saul." 
O'er  the  miners'   tomb  hangs  a  mantle  of  gloom. 

Bedewed  with  the  tears  that  flow. 
The  tears  that  are  shed  o'er  the  honoured  dead 

Now  tombed  in  that  valley  of  woe. 


THE  HUMANITARIAN'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
DESPOT. 

Ere  long,   thou  pompous  man  of  ease 

Might'st  lack  what  would   thy  heart  appease. 

In  shape  of  food  of  any  kind. 

And  know  how  hard  it  was  to  find. 

Oh  then  thou'd  feel  what  I  did  feel. 

When  thou  with  me  didst  harshly  deal. 

Adversity  might  change  the  scene 

And  put  thee  back  where  thou  hast  been. 

Again  to  stand  where  thou  hast  stood 

Amidst   the  ranks  of  servitude. 
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Orphans  and  mothers,   with  sisters  and  brothers 
What  a  sight  for  their  eyes  to  meet. 

In  rows  side  by  side  each  corpse  was  arrayed 
In  the  folds  of  its  winding  sheet. — ■/.   ijo. 
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Whence  truly  came  the  helping  hand 
That  riches  placed  at  thy  command. 
Thou  despot,   poor  is  thy  reward, 
Whose  soul  is  in  thy  golden  hoard. 


I'd  rather  live  in  poverty. 

And  riches  ne'er  be  mine, 
Than  have  your  wealth  and  be  possessed 

Of  such  a  heart  as  thine. 


THE  CHINESE  ARE  COMING. 

The  Chinese  are  coming,  like  rats  from  a  hole. 

And  only  a  ten  guinea  tax  on  their  poll  ; 

The  country  is  swarming  from  bottom  to  top. 

And  high  time  their  influx  was  put  to  a  stop. 

Our  girls  are  trapped  and  decoyed  from  their  home  ; 

When  found  by  their  parents  they  are  married  to  John. 

New  Zealand  is  smarting  with  shame  and  disgrace 

To  see  in  her  midst  a  Mongolian  race. 

'Tis  now  we  are  finding  what  fools  we  have  been 
In  letting  the  Chinese  appear  on  the  scene  ; 
They've  ousted  our  gardeners,  and   this  now  w-e  see, 
We'll  have  to  give  way  to  the  heathen  Chinee. 
With  bamboo  and  basket   they  trot  in  a  string 
And  into  our  markets  cheap  labour  they  bring  ; 
Right  under  our  noses  bold  Chinky  he  pops, 
Monopolising  our  fruit  marts  and  greengrocers'  shops. 

Just  look  at  our  goldfields  and  see  what  we've  lost  ; 

Our  diggers  now  see  it.  and  that  to  their  cost. 

If  they  had   the  same  ground   to  work  o'er  again. 

What  a  boon  it  would  be  to  thousands  of  men. 

From  the  north  to  the  south,  from  the  east   to  the  west, 

Our  diggers  have  found  them  a  horrible  pest  ; 

Away  to  their  country,  every  year  we  are  told, 

These  Chinese  are  sending  our  silver  and  gold. 
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The  plague  of  such  people  we  now  understand, 

And  see  how  it's  blighting  this  beautiful  land. 

Their  opium  hovels,  so  foulsome  to  see. 

Are  terrible  dens  in  our  cities  to  be. 

Just  fancy  our  laundries  by  Chinamen  run  ; 

To  hard-working  women  what  harm   they  have  done  ! 

If  those  who  employ  them  should  boycotted  be 

We  would  soon  see  the  last  of  the  heathen  Chinee. 


ON  QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  RECORD  REIGN 
JUBILEE. 

And  how  our  own  Dick  Seddon  fared  when  attending  it  in  London 
along  with  all  the  other  Premiers  of  the  Queen's  dominions. 

It  fell  upon  the  other  day. 

Our  gallant  Premier  sailed  away. 

In  all  his  regimentals  gay, 

To  join  the  Royal  party. 

To  stir  him  up  with  right  good  cheer 
He  had  the  best,   you  need  not  fear. 
Of  brandy,  whisk\^  wine  and  beer, 
And  O  but  he  was  hearty. 

His  foot  was  scarcely  on  the  shore 
Till  invitations  came  in  store. 
And  he  was  feasted  in  galore 

On  the  tongues  of  nightingales. 

The  Upper  Ten  will  ne'er  forget 
How  Dick  became  the  Royal  pet  ; 
Sweet  music  from  the  tongues  he  ate 

Had  charmed  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Of  all  the  Premiers,  rich  and  grand, 
The  represents  of  many  a  land. 
Our  Premier  took  the  firmest  stand. 
While  nobles  were  rejected. 
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Our  Agent-General,  passing  by, 
Smiled  at  Richard  on  the  sly  ; 
Dick  merely  winked  the  other  eye 
To  say,  "  I'm  not  neglected." 

And  how  his  bosom  did  expand 

When   thus  the  Queen  for  him  did  send. 

And  gave  to  him  her  royal  hand 

And  raised  him  from  his  knee. 

■"  Arise  !    oh  thou  of  great  renown. 
Upholder  of  thy  Queen  and  Crown  ; 
Now  thou  shalt  wear  the  purple  gown, 
High  Councillor  thou  shalt  be." 


"  Ah  !    now  you're  right,"   quoth  Reeves'"   to  Dick, 
"  To  keep  in  power  at  nothing  stick  ; 
Not  even  to  a  Lank-ish  kick 

To  keep  the  whips  in  order." 


AULD  GEORDIE'S  DREAM  OF  BURNS  IN 
HEAVEN. 

1  dreamt   I  was  in  Heaven  so  fair. 
And  myriads  from  the  earth  were  there, 
When  lo  !    a  rustling  sound  was  heard 
And  there  appeared  auld  Scotland's  Bard. 

Unknown   to  all  he  seemed  to  be. 
And  looked  in  vain  his  muse  to  see  ; 
The  glitter  of  that  saintly  host 
On  his  poetic  soul  was  lost. 

A  shady  neuk  he  soon  did  spy 
Where  he  could  see  each  passer-by  ; 
From  there  he  saw  full  many  a  scene 
That  opened  wide  his  muckle  een. 

♦Reeves,  Agent-General  of  New  Zealand. 
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Unseen  I  watched  the  Bard  of  Kyle 
And  saw  he  was  not  pleased  the  while  ; 
At  last,   "  Good  heavens  !"    the  poet  cries. 
While  fire  sparks  darted  from  his  eyes. 

He  spied  Uriah's  lovely  bride 
Reclining  by   King  David's  side, 
And  to  their  bower  he  made  his  way 
And  thus  to  David  he  did  say  : 

"  O  man  of  reeking,  gory  life, 

Who  slew  Uriah  to  get  his  wife  ; 

O'er  her  on  earth  you  had  control, 

And  why  in  Heaven  between  them  roll  ? 

"  King  David,  Israel's  great  anointed. 
To  tind  thee  here  I'm  disappointed  ; 
Uriah's  lamb  thou  didst  obtain 
By  deeds  the  blackest  life  would  stain. 

"  If  such  as  thou  in  Heaven  do  dwell 
Oh  !    tell  me  where  and  what  is  Hell  ? 
How  could  the  gentle,  pure  Messiah 
Receive  the  murderer  of  Uriah  ? 

"  Alas  !    alas  !    I  plainly  see 

This  part  of  Heaven  is  no  for  me  ; 

I  had  my  faults  in  earthly  life, 

But  murdered  not,  nor  stole  my  neighbour's  wife. 

Next  from  bright  celestial  glades 

Came  Solomon  and  his  thousand  maids. 

"  Well,  well,"  quoth  Robbie.  "  there  they  go, 

And  green  grow  the  rashes  O  ! 

"  Beyond  my  ken  this  a'  surpasses, 
One  man  to  have  so  many  lassies. 
While  I  have  toiled  from  morn  till  een 
And  scarce  could  feed  my  bonnie  Jean." 

Then  Holy  Will,  with  pious  face, 
Came  sailing  on  with  saintly  grace  ; 
Legions  of  rogues  the  Bard  did  scan 
Who  long  had  crushed  their  fellow  man. 

And  some  of  them,  he  knew  their  worth. 
And  when  they  had  the  power  on  earth 
To  scourge  the  poor  beneath  their  load 
They  palmed  it  on  the  hand  of  God. 
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'Tween  murderers  here  and  Shylocks  there. 
The  Bard  was  almost  in  despair. 
He  cried,   "  Oh  Lord  !    I'm  like  to  spew 
At  sight  of  such  unholy  crew." 


ROBBIE  S    PRAYER. 

"  O  Lord  !    poor  Robbie  thee  entreats 
To  keep  me  from   those  hypocrites  ; 
On  earth  I  suffered  through  their  cant, 
Through  them  I  almost  died  of  want. 

"But  Lord— 
If  this  be  home  through  endless  time, 
Oh  wake  my  soul  again   to  rhyme  ; 
Lord,  grant   to  me  this  my  request 
And  with  the  Muse  I  will  be  blest." 

The  poet  got  his  soul's  desire 
And  at  his  touch  the  trembling  lyre 
Bore  him  unto  a  haven  of  rest, 
The  Poet's  home,   the  golden  west. 

Behold  he  sees  old  Scotland's  Muse, 
Brilliant  with  countless  blending  hues  ; 
Again  to  him  her  crown  she's  given 
And  hailed  him  Laureate  of  Heaven. 

'Twas  then  I  woke  and  rubbed  my  een  ; 

"  Guid  Lord  !"    says  I,   "  where  have  I  been  ? 

I  fell  asleep,   I  do  declare. 

While  reading  Burns's  '  Holy  Fair.'  " 
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JANE  SHORE. 

The  Jane  Shore  alluded  to  here  became  the  mistress  of 
King  Edward  the  Fourth  about  the  year  1470.  She  was 
the  wife  of  William  Shore,  a  goldsmith.  Her  great 
beauty  and  grace  enslaved  the  King,  and  charmed  all 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  Her  troubles  began 
when  the  King  died.  When  Henry  the  Seventh  was 
crowned  he  compelled  her  to  do  penance  on  her  knees 
in  the  public  streets,  on  the  plea  that  she  was  possessed 
of  the  black  art  of  witchcraft  and  hatl  used  her  power 
on  a  good  many,  and  he  was  also  afraid  she  would  use 
her  power  on  him.  During  all  the  time  she  was  doing 
penance,  no  one  was  allowed  to  give  her  a  bite  to 
eat    under   the    penalty    of   death.       Hence    the    following 


King  Edward   the  Fourth  sought   the  beautiful  Jane, 
And  poured  out   his  heart  her  love  to  obtain  ; 
Thus  he  tlecoyed  her  away  from  her  honie 
And  all   the  dear  loved  ones  she  ever  had  known. 

Of  all   the  gay  tlamsels  who  came  at  his  call, 
The  beautiful  Jane  was  the  favoured  of  all  ; 
To  the  half  of  his  kingdom   was  hers  to  command. 
In  power  she  was  all  but   the  Queen  of  the  land. 

But  he  died,  and  she  fell,  and  great  was  her  fall, 
Stripped  of  her  splendour,   the  scorned  of  all  ; 
King  Henry  the  Seventh,   that  historical  wretch. 
Condemned   the  poor  Jane  as  a  beautiful  witch. 

And  O,  what  a  fate  he  doomed  her  to  meet  ! 
She  hatl  to  do  penance  and  starve  on  the  street  ; 
The  terrible  sight  of  that  desolate  one 
Each  day  might  have  melted  the  heart  of  a  stone. 

On  her  knees  for  a  crust  she  beseechingly  pled. 
But  no  one  dare  give  her  a  morsel  of  bread  ; 
One  pitying  baker  a  roll  to  her  flung — 
Poor  lad,  for  his  kindness  next  day  he  was  hung. 

She  was  watched,  night  and  day,  till  her  doom  was  complete. 
For  the  King  had  decreed  she  must  starve  on  the  street  ; 
This  pitiful  creature  the  people  would  meet, 
Groping  the  gutter  for  a  morsel  to  eat. 
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One  day  a  great  mastiff  kept  watch  o'er  his  bone, 
When  the  famishing  one  came  staggering  along. 
"  O  pity  me,  dog  !"    she  so  feebly  cried, 
"  And  give  me  to  eat  what  man  has  denied." 

How  she  pled  with  the  dog  in  her  utter  despair, 
Of  the  morsel  he  had   to  give  her  a  share. 
The  dog  sat  and  looked  for  a  while  in  her  face. 
Till  something  like  pity  in  his  she  could  trace. 

He  barked,  but  his  bark  was  more  like  a  groan. 
To  the  poor  starving  one  he  surrendered  his  bone  ; 
The  spies  of  the  King  tried  to  snatch  it  away. 
But  the  merciful  dog  kept  the  wretches  at  bay. 

Thus  knawing  her  bone,  what  a  picture  of  woe. 
That  only  a  dog  did  in  pity  bestow  ; 
That  bite  was  the  sweetest  Jane  Shore  ever  got. 
For  which  the  poor  dog  was  inhumanly  shot. 

When  bruised  and  unconscious  she  lay  on  the  street, 
They  dragged  her  to  prison  her  task  to  complete  ; 
When  she  came  to  herself  a  prisoner  was  she, 
Till  she  did   the  last  penance  of  Henry's  decree. 

And   though  she  was  given  her  freedom  again. 
Still  persecuted  was  the  desolate  Jane  ; 
Till  the  day  of  her  death,   and  she  lived   to  be  old, 
She  was  still  the  poor  outcast  of  sufferings  untold. 

Her  lovely  sweet  face  grew  wasted  and  shrivelled, 
Her  exquisite  form  all  twisted  and  crippled  ; 
At  last   to  a  ditch  she  had  crawled,   its  shelter  to  gain, 
Where  death  did  befriend  the  once  beautiful  Jane. 

Like  the  dirge  of  the  swan  the  zephyr  did  sing  : 

■"  What  a  price  she  has  paid  for  the  smiles  of  a  King.' 
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LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  FRIEND. 

DEDICATED     TO     HIS     MOTHER. 

My  chain  of  love  lies  broken  now 

One  link  for  ever  fled, 
To  moulder  ii:   the  arms  of  Death 

In  regions  of  the  dead. 

My  dear  departed  noble  boy, 

Untimely  was  thy  doom  ; 
So  full  of  life's  bright  golden  hopes, 

Cut  down   in  youthful  bloom. 

No  more  within  love's  circle  ring 

I'll  see  my  Johnnie  there  ; 
And  O  what  sad  and  mournful  tears 

Bedew  his  vacant  chair. 

They  bid  me  dry  those  bitter  tears 

And  banish  sad  regret  ; 
They  say  I  should  not  thus  repine — 

But  how  can  I  forget  ? 

Bright  joys  may  come,  affections  flow. 

Like  dewdrops  on  the  river  ; 
But  in  the  temple  of  my  heart 

My  boy  shall  live  for  ever. 


THE  MODERATOR. 


A   TRUE    SKETCH    OF   THE   MODERATOR    AT    THE 
CHURCH  UNION  OF  NEW  ZEALAND,   1901. 

Mr  James  MTndoe,  Dunedin,  a  Scotsman,  now  -j-j  years  of  age, 
kindly  sends  particulars  of  the  Union  which  has  been  effected 
between  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  New  Zealand — the 
Northern  Church  and  that  of  Otago  and  the  South.  Mr. 
M'Indoe  writes  :  "  The  occasion  evoked  considerable  en- 
thusiasm, and  our  largest  hall,  capable  of  holding  thousands. 
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could  not  contain  one-half  of  those  who  sought  admittance. 
Great  cordiality  and  an  air  of  solemnity  prevailed.  The 
Rev.  James  Gibb,  minister  of  First  Church,  was  dulj^  in- 
stalled into  the  high  and  historic  position  of  Moderator. 
He  introduced  several  innovations  of  the  old,  plain,  modest 
order  of  things,  assuming  the  title  of  Right  Reverend,  and 
presenting  himself  in  gorgeous  attire  of  three-cocked  hat, 
splendid  robe,  and  investment,  knee  breeches,  silk  stockings, 
Morocco  shoes  with  frieze  silver  buckles,  expensive  lace 
ruffles  and  frills  on  his  arms  and  wrists.  The  whole  cost  of 
the  rigout,  which  was  said  to  have  been  heavy,  was  borne  by 
the  ladies  of  his  flock.  This,  along  with  one  or  two  more 
proposals,  caused  a  slight  sensation,  one  member  of  the 
Court  expressing  the  opinion  that  all  that  was  wanted  to 
complete  the  picture  was  an  emblem  on  the  Moderator's 
hat,  and  the  colour  of  the  robe  changed  to  scarlet.  The 
whole  proceedings  were  sustained  at  fever  heat  by  plenty 
of  music  from  organs,  pianos,  fiddles,  trumpets,  the  bagpipes 
alone  excluded.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  Anglican  Bishop 
and  delegates  from  other  bodies  arranged  in  front  of  the 
Moderator's  chair,  receiving  his  benediction.  The  old 
remark  seems  likely  to  be  realised — '  Young  presbyter  is 
but  old  priest   writ  large.'  " 

A  Moderator  dressed  in  state 
Stood  knocking  at  Saint  Peter's  gate  ; 
His  costume  was  both  queer  and  quaint, 
And  quite  unknown  to  any  saint. 

The  leading  ladies  of  his  kirk 
Had  decked  him  out  in  fancy  work. 
With  ruffs  and  cuffs  and  faldarills. 
All  fancified  with  lacy  frills. 

Knee  breeches,  coat,  and  vesture  fine 
Were  of  some  ancient  queer  design  ; 
Black  stockings  ribboned  at  the  knee. 
With  buckled  shoes  a  match  to  be. 

His  very  hat  was  of  a  style 
That  made  the  solemn  Synod  smile. 
Picture  the  parson,   dressed  in  state, 
Loud  knocking  at  Saint  Peter's  gate. 

At  last  Saint  Peter  came  to  see 

Who  at  the  golden  gate  should   be, 

"  Who  art  thou  ?      Whom  seek  ye  here  ? 

What  is  your  name  ?       From  whence  to  where  ?" 
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"  My  name  is  Gay,   the  Moderator, 
High  servant  of  the  great  Creator  ; 
From  earth  I  came  that  Heaven  may  see 
The  star  mj'  flock  has  made  of  me." 

"  Thou  art  a  s*ar,  but  lo  !    I  fear 
The  Heaven  you  seek  is  far  from  here  ; 
This  Heaven  is  for  the  pure  and  meek, 
Not  Hke  the  gilded  Heaven  ye  seek. 

"  The  Holy  One  would  know  thee  not 
In  such  a  garb  as  thou  hast  got  ; 
The  host  of  Heaven  thou  mightst  invoke, 
But  none  would  answer  to  thy  knock." 

Poor  Gay  stood  trembling  at  the  gate, 
And  sore  he  did  bewail  his  fate. 
'  My  flock,"  he  cried,   "  it's  all  through  thee 
The  gates  of  Heaven  are  closed  on  me. 

"  Oh  thou  who  keep'st  the  keys  of  Heaven, 

What  must  I  do  to  be  forgiven  ? 

Alas !    the  ladies  of  my  kirk 

Would  make  me  wear  their  fancy  work. 

"  This  dress  for  me  they  long  had  planned 
That  I  should  look  surpassing  grand  ; 
Arrogance  beguiled  me  too — 
Oh  !    blessed  Saint,  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  Go,  cast  thy  arrogance  aside. 
And  cleanse  thy  heart  from  pomp  and  pride  ; 
Crush  ye  the  stem  beneath  thy  foot. 
Where  vanity  hath  taken  root. 

"  The  teachings  of  Jesus  go  and  preach. 
And  truly  practise  what  they  teach  ; 
Return  in  all  humility. 
And  I  will  open  unto  thee." 
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THE  VICTIM  OF  DRINK. 

The  subject  of  the  following  lines  was  a  beautiful  and  a  highly 
accomplished  girl,  who  fell  a  victim  to  drink  through  being 
cruelly  forsaken  by  her  lover. 

Drink  was  the  demon  led  a  beautiful  dove 

To  his  horrible  den  from  a  palace  of  love  ; 

Drink  was  the  demon  that  lulled  all  her  fears 

Till  linked  to  his  chain,   then  he  laughed  at  her  tears. 

She  was  pure  as  the  lily,  bright  as  the  rose 
Where  the  dews  of  the  morn  in  splendour  repose. 
Till  the  pitiless  Drink  her  bosom  did  rend 
And  left  her  to  die  without  even  a  friend. 

The  despised  of  all,  she  downward  was  trod, 
Fast-sinlving  beneath  her  terrible,  load  ; 
Thus,  step  after  step,  she  onward  was  hurled. 
Deeper  in  ruin  repulsed  by  the  world. 

Through  the  demon  of  Drink  she  had  acted  a  part 
Till  anguish  had  broke  every  cord  of  her  heart  ; 
Weeping  to  think  on  the  life  she  had  led 
And  the  price  she  had  paid  for  a  morsel  of  bread. 

But  merciful  Death  took  that  poor  and  forlorn. 
The  wind  of  the  night  fanned  her  motionless  form  ; 
The  fast-falling  snow  its  white  mantle  it  spread, 
And  twined  like  a  wreath  round  her  beautiful  head. 

With  up-gazing  eyes  she  had  breathed  her  last  sigh, 
The  eyes  that  had  wept  till  their  fountains  were  dry  ; 
She  had  paid  the  last  tribute  she  owed  from  her  birth. 
O,  judge  her  not  harshly,  ye  judges  on  earth. 
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LINES  ON  LITTLE  NORMAN  EASTWOOD, 

Who  is  called  after   the  late  Dr.   Norman   M'Leod,   of   "  Good 
Words,"  aged  twelve  months. 

God  spare  this  sweet,  wee  lovely  dear 
To  live  and  lead  a  good  career, 
May  wisdom  and  worth  his  life  extol 
With  true  nobility  of  soul. 
May  truth  and  honour  be  his  guide, 
And  love  within  his  heart  abide. 
With  heavenly  grace  may  he  be  blest. 
And  peace  be  his  abiding  guest  ; 
And  like  his  namesake  leave  his  name 
Engraved  upon  the  heights  of  fame. 
To  shine  for  evermore. 


LINES  ON  VICTOR  DUNDONALD  M'DUFF,  AGED        i 
SEVEN  MONTHS, 

Called   after   the   Earl   of   Dundonald,    the   hero   of   Ladysmith, 
South  Africa. 

May  every  weal  and  every  joy 

Befall  this  little  baby  boy. 

And  may  he  live  the  sword  to  wield, 

A  Hector  on  the  battlefield. 

Up,  up  the  martial  heights  to  climb 

Where  fame  and  honours  lofty  shine, 

With  soul  so  true  and  heart  so  bold 

As  his  namesakes  were  of  old — 

M'Duff,  Dundonald,  brave  and  free. 

Who  fought  for  glorious  libertie. 

The  bravest  knights  on  land  and  sea. 
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TO  AN  ABSENT  DAUGHTER. 

I  dream  of  thee,   I  dream  of  thee, 

As  if  thou  wert  a  baby  still, 
And  playful  as  the  gentle  fawn 

When  sporting  o'er  the  dewy  hill. 

I  dream  of  thee,  I  dream  of  thee, 
A  bonnie  prattling  baby  fair, 

Who  laid  her  head  upon  my  knee 
And  tried  to  lisp  her  little  prayer. 

In  slumber's  sweet  refreshing  calm. 

Each  passing  view  how  true  doth  seem 

O  tarry  long,   thou  vision  sweet. 
And  of  my  baby  let  me  dream. 


LINES    ON    THE    DEATH    OF    LIEUTENANT 
M'KEICH  OF  LAWRENCE.  OTAGO,  N.Z., 

The  last  soldier  who  fell  in  the  Boer  war  in  South  Africa. 

The  battle  is  o'er,   the  people  rejoice, 

The  tidings  afar  doth  reach  ; 
At  the  joyful  call  how  the  tear  would  fall 

When  we  thought  of  the  brave  JM'Keich. 

O  never  again  by  mountain  or  plain 
Will  he  march  to  the  martial  fort. 

With  trigger  and  gun  his  duty  is  done, 
He  has  fired  his  last  report. 

Like  a  signal  sound  was  its  last  rebound 
Through  the   tombs  of  the  warriors  dead  ; 

'Twas  the  soldier's  last  and  its  flight  was  fast 
To  the  ranks  of  the  White  Brigade. 

Where  he  hears  no  more  of  the  cannon's  roar. 
No  more  with  his  comrades  gather, 

'Neath  the  flag  of  peace  where  all  battles  cease. 
They've  left  him  to  sleep  for  ever. 
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LINES  DEDICATED  TO  MRS.  JESSIE  GREATRIX, 
SOUTH  DUNEDIN,  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HER 
THREE  SONS. 

Now  oft  I  sigh  in  solitude 

And  tears  o'  sorrow  shed  ; 
Ah  me  !    those  vacant  chairs  I   see 

Remind  me  of  the  dead. 

My  once  bright  home  is  cheerless  now, 

I  hear  no  winning  voice, 
No  youthful  laugh,  no  smiling  face, 

To  make  my  heart  rejoice. 

Three  gallant  sons  lie  side  by  side 

Within  the  same  green  bed, 
A  lonely,  silent  sepulchre 

In  the  acre  of  the  dead. 

Death  stole  from  me  my  eldest  one, 

My  cherished  hope  and   joy. 
My  darling  Fred,  my  life,   my  love, 

My  gifted,  noble  boy. 

Truth  was  the  mirror  of  his  soul. 

Love  in  his  eyes  did  beam  ; 
For  me  within  his  bosom's  chord, 

Affection  reigned  supreme. 

Ere  long  T  lost  my  second  son. 

My  Bobby,   kind  and   brave  ; 
In  tears  I  watched  him  da}-  by  day 

Fast  ripening  for  the  grave. 

True,  honourable,   and  manly  Bob, 

Generous  and  humane  ; 
His  corpse  from  fair  Victoria 

I  brought  across  the  main. 

Death  lingered  still  ;    my  only  son. 

He  too  was  snatched  from  me, 
The  last  remaining  link  of  love, 

The  youngest  of  the  three. 

My  Johnnie  was  a  gentle  boy, 

Trustworthy  to  the  core  ; 
My  dutiful  and  beautiful 

Is  gone  for  evermore. 
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No  human  aid  can  ever  heal 
Where  pierced   the  cruel  dart  ; 

While  life  remains,   three  tender  wounds 
Shall  bleed  within  my  heart. 

When  God's  decree  doth  call  me  home, 

And  lets  my  soul  go  free, 
O,  lay  me  down  on  yon  hillside 

Beside  my  darlings  three. 


THE  FALL  OF  PORT  ARTHUR. 

The  Mikado  to  his  Generals  said  : 

"  Go,   make  your  cannons  thunder  ; 
Surround  your  foes  by  land  and  sea. 

And  force  them   to  surrender. 
We'll  make  the  Russians  rue  the  day 

They  did  our  nation  plunder, 
For  every  man  of  old  Japan 

Will  make  her  foes  roll  under. 

"  Let  honour  be  your  mighty  sword. 

And  justice  your  defender  ; 
The  false  invaders,  lay  them  low, 

And  burst   their  power  asunder. 
We  fight  for  liberty  and  right  ; 

Ye  Japanese,  remember 
'Tis  every  man  for  old   Japan 

To  make  her  foes  roll  under. 

"  We  are  the  Britons  of  the  East, 

And  like  our  noble  ally. 
The  banners  of  the  Rising  Sun 

No  tyrant  foe  shall  sully. 
Be  valiant,   true,   and  chivalrous  ; 

No  fear,  retreat,   or  blunder  ; 
Now  every  man  for  old  Japan 

To  make  her  foes  roll  under." 
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When  boom,  boom,  came  from  the  Russian  ship 

To  challenge  the  Jap  Commander, 
Grim  Togo  answered  with  a  flash 

That  tore  her  hull  asunder. 
He  made  her  reel  upon  her  keel  ; 

Assistance  none  could  render. 
The  gallant  Japs  for  old  Japan 

A  total  wreck  did  send  her. 

Bold  Togo,  like  old  fighting  Mars, 

Bombarding  on  did   thunder, 
.\  terror  to  the  Russian  fleet 

In  all  their  naval  splendour. 
His  men  were  true,   their  aim  was  sure. 

Their  deeds  the  world's  wonder  ; 
'Twas  every  man  for  old   Japan 

To  make  her  foes  roll  under. 


Brave  Nogi  scaled  the  rocky  cliffs 

And  sapped   the  mountains  under. 
Till  roaring  like  the  mouth  of  Hell, 

Tearing  the  forts  asunder. 
On,  on  he  charged,   from  hill  to  hill, 

O'er  thousands  dead  and  dying. 
To  plant  the  standard  on  the  heights, 

The  mighty  foe  defying. 

His  gallant  men,   liow  brave  they  fought. 

Their  armour  brightly  gleaming  ; 
Their  cannons  flash,   their  bullets  fly, 

And  Russian  blood  was  streaming. 
"  A  truce  !    a  truce  !"    the  Russians  cried, 

"  Forbear  thy  cannons'   thunder." 
Nogi  has  conquered  ;    Stoessel  yields. 

Port  Arthur  to  surrender. 


The  sword  of  right  hath  conquered  might. 

And  brought  the  tyrant  to  his  knee  ; 
The  star  of  honour  brightly  shined 

And  crowned   the  noble  Japanee. 
High,  high  upon  Port  Arthur's  heights, 

In  memory  of  the  battle  won, 
Behold  the  colours  of  Japan, 

Loved  banners  of  the  Rising  Sun. 
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S  O  N  O-  S. 


ON  JOHN  BARR, 

BETTER    KNOWN    AS    "  CRAIGILEE,"     THE    FIRST     OTAGO    BARD. 

Tune — "  Rob  Roy." 

Our  Craigie  was  a  humble  bard, 
The  first  Otago  ever  had  ; 
And  foremost  in  its  bard's  record, 
Hey  ho  !    for  Craigie  O. 

Of  Nature's  gifts  he  had  his  share, 
In  youth  he  rhymed   both  quaint  and  queer, 
And  what  about  you  need  not  speer — 
Hey  ho !    for  Craigie  O. 

For  freedom's  rights  and  freedom's  cause 
Aye  foremost  in  the  field  he  was, 
To  advocate  more  humane  laws — 
Hey  ho  !    for  Craigie  O. 

How  oft  the  poor  his  aid  did  ask 
The  grinding  tyrant  to  unmask. 
And  found  him  equal  to  the  task — 
Hey  ho  !     for  Craigie  O. 

No  fear  had  he  to  wield  the  pen, 
To  beard  the  Shylock  in  his  den. 
Or  scourge  anew  the  mighty  ten — 
Hey  ho  !    for  Craigie  O. 

Our  Craigie  was  a  canty  chiel 
Who  truest  sympathy  did  feel, 
And  all  who  knew  him  loved  him  weel— 
Hey  ho !     for  Craigie  O. 
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SIGHS  BY  THE  RIVER  OF  TEARS. 

How  sad  is  the  sound  of  the  lonely  one  sighing 

When  no  sigh  to  her  sigh  she  hears, 
Unheeded  they  flow  from  their  casket  of  woe 

To  sigh  by  the  river  of  tears. 
Tears,   tears,  oh  the  saddest  of  tears, 

And  swift  to  the  eyehds  they  creep, 
Melting  the  soul  as  onward   they  roll. 

Such  tears  as  the  weary  do  weep. 
Weep,  weep,  how  the  lonely  one  weeps 

Her  unspoken  anguish  for  years. 
While  sigh  after  sigh  all  silently  fly 

To  sigh  by  the  river  of  tears. 

Oh  pity  the  lone  one  so  hopelessly  sighing, 

Surrounded  with  sorrow  and  fears  ; 
The  heart-broken  sigh  it  never  can  die 

When  it  reaches  the  river  of  tears. 
Tears,   tears,  oh  the  saddest  of  tears. 

And  swift  to  the  eyelids  they  creep. 
Melting  the  soul  as  onward  they  roll. 

Such  tears  as  the  weary  do  weep. 
Weep,  weep,   till  the  fountains  have  closed 

Their  flood-gates  of  sorrow  and  fears  ; 
The  lonely  one  dies,  but  for  ever  her  sighs 

Will  be  heard  by  the  river  of  tears. 


THE  LOVER'S  LOST  GEM. 

I  see  my  flower  in  beauty  shine, 

The  flower  I  still  adore, 
The  lovely  gem  that  once  was  mine 

Now  by  another  wore. 

I  found  it  where  no  wanton  sigh 
Could  blight  its  opening  smile, 

All  sheltered  from  the  luring  eye 
That  innocence  beguile. 
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Around  that  pure  and  modest  gem 

My  very  heart  it  wove  ; 
I  nourished  it,   I  cherished  it, 

And  watered  it  with  love. 

I   thought  no  hand  would  take  delight 

To  pull  that   tender  spray, 
But  ah,   there  came  a  belted  knight 

And  stole  my  flower  away. 

Why  did  he  pass  the  courtly  bower. 

The  queenly  rose  within. 
And  covet  such  a  humble  flower, 

My  loved,  my  only  one  ? 

O  now  the  gem  I  dare  not  claim 
Blooms  by  yon  castle  wall. 

My  beautiful,  my  beautiful, 
The  fairest  of  them  all. 


THE  POW  BURN. 


TheJPow  Burn  here  referred  to  is  a  streamlet  that  runs  between 
two  villages,  Prestwick  and  Monkton,  near  Ayr,  Ayrshire, 
Scotland. 

I  ken  a  wee  burnie,  a  clear  little  burnie, 

A  bonnie  wee  burnie  that  runs  to  the  sea  ; 
And   there  in  the  gloaming,  when  weary  of  roaming, 
It  sings  at   the  feet  of  my   Jeanie  and  me. 
Bonnie  wee  burnie, 
Sweet  singing  burnie. 
How  dear  is  thy  voice 
To  my  Jeanie  and  me. 

My  Jeanie's  bewitching,  so  gentle  and  charming, 

And  sweet  as  the  bloom  on  the  hawthorn  tree  ; 
So  blest  is  our  meeting,  we  heed  not  time  fleeting, 
Away  by  the  burnie  that  runs  to  the  sea. 
Bonnie  wee  burnie, 
Sweet  singing  burnie, 
How  dear  is  thy  voice 
To  my  Jeanie  and  me. 
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How  fondly  together  we  sing  to  each  other, 

And   true  the  love  glances  'tween  Jeanie  and  me 
While  softly  the  burnie  is  winding  each  turnie 
And  sighing  our  love  to  the  bonnie  blue  sea. 
Bonnie  wee  burnie, 
Sweet  singing  burnie. 
How  dear  is  thy  voice 
To  my  Jeanie  and  me. 

Flow  on,   thou  sweet  burnie,   by  every  green   turnie, 
And  calm  be  thy  course  to  the  deep  rolling  sea  ; 
When  evening  is  closing  and  Nature  reposing. 
How  dear  is  thy  voice  to  my  Jeanie  and  me. 
Bonnie  wee  burnie, 
Sweet  singing  burnie. 
How  dear  is  thy  voice 
To  my  Jeanie  and  me. 


PRINCESS  LOUISE,  THE  ROSE  OF  LORNE. 

A  thistle  spied  a  lovely  flower 

Just  opening  to  the  view. 
And  spread  his  leaves  to  guard  her  bower 

Where  clung  the  trembling  dew  ; 
Then  led   her  o'er  the  gowan  lea 

And  by  the  flowery  thorn. 
While  birdlings  sang  from  tree  to  tree. 

Behold  the  Rose  of  Lome. 

The  lily  trembled  on  her  stem 

The  welcome  news  to  bring  ; 
The  primrose  too,   that  peerless  gem. 

The  emblem  of  the  Spring  ; 
While  daisies  through  the  glen  did  peep 

At  sound  of  harp  and  horn. 
And  violets  woke  from  dewy  sleep 

To  greet  the  Rose  of  Lome. 

The  dove  cooed  by  the  lily  spray, 

The  sun  rose  bright  above, 
While  minstrels  tuned  their  trembling  lay 

To  bless  the  bonds  of  love. 
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As  golden  hues  of  Summer  sun 
The  woods  and  vales  adorn, 

So  the  thistle  wooed  and  won 
His  bonnie  Rose  of  Lome. 

That  lovely  flower  in  beauty  shines 
Beside  the  heather  bell, 

And  fondly  round   the  thistle  twines 
Her  tale  of  love  to  tell  ; 

The  fairest  flower  that  decks  the  lea 
Or  hails  the  dewy  morn, 

The  birdlings  sing  from  tree  to  tree- 
It  is  the  Rose  of  T.orne. 


MARCH  OF  THE  DUNEDIN  HIGHLAND  BRIGADE. 

The  pibroch  is  sounding,   the  foemen  are  nigh  ; 
Onward  brave  Highlanders,   conquer  or  die. 
To  your  land  of  adoption  be  loyal  and  true. 
And  ne'er  wear  a  stain  in  your  bonnet  sae  blue  ; 
Think  of  your  forefathers,   fearless  and  bold. 
How  proudl}^  they  marched   to  the  battles  of  old, 
Their  plaids  waving  gaily,   their  hearts  leal  and   true. 
As  onward  they  marched  with  their  bonnets  sae  blue. 

Chorus. 

March,   march,   march   to  the  battlefield  ; 

March,  march,  march  with  your  glittering  blade  ; 
March,  march,   for  the  pibroch  is  sounding 

The  march  of  the  Highland  Brigade. 

The  pibroch  is  soimding,   the  foemen   are  nigh. 
Onward  brave  Highlanders,   conquer  or  die  ; 
No  slave  shall  e'er  trample  by  land  or  by  sea 
The  flag  that  waves  o'er  the  sons  of  the  free. 
Every  fold  of  that  flag,  by  mountain  and  plain, 
Its  freedom  was  bought  with  the  blood  of  the  slain. 
The  blood  of  the  noble,   the  dauntless,   the  brave. 
Who  sleep  where  they  fell,   not  a  mark  on  their  grave. 

Chorus. 
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The  pibroch  is  sounding,   the  foemen   are  nigh  ; 

Onward  brave  Highlanders,   conquer  or  die  ; 

On  with  your  bayonets,   make  your  enemies  reel 

With  every  charge  of  your  ghttering  steel. 

The  hearts  of  the  foemen   shall  tremble,   I  ween, 

When  the  pibroch  is  heard  and  the  kilties  are  seen 

Marching  shoulder  to  shoulder,  loyal  and  true, 

Triumphantly  wavirg  their  bonnets  sae  blue. 

Chorus. 


TO  THE  MINSTREL. 

Tune — "  Tara's  Hall." 

If  music  feeds  the  soul,  play  on 

Thy  thrilling  notes,   I  pray, 
That  I  may  hear  their  silvery  tone, 

And  sweetest  be  thy  lay  ; 
While  through  the  fragrant  shady  nook 

The  zephyrs  gently  shed 
The  music  of  the  crystal  brook, 

Far  from  its  rocky  bed. 

The  music  of  the  loft}'  grove 

That  warbles  forth  at  noon 
Will  harmonise  the  lutes  of  love 

With  thee  to  play  in   tune. 
When  Nature  sings  at  evening  hour 

To  greet  the  gems  of  night. 
Go,   tune  thy  harp  in  Cupid's  bower, 

To  blend  with  fading  light. 

Its  melting  strains  will  soothe  my  heart 

And  every  throb  control  ; 
Oh  music  !    what   thou  canst  impart 

To  melodise  the  soul. 
Let  those  who  may  have  great  display, 

Give  me  my  soul's  desire. 
The  gift  of  muse,   the  tuneful  lay. 

The  minstrel  and  the  lyre. 
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JESSIE  AND  DONALD. 

Tune — "  The  Braes  of  Gleniffer." 

Away  where  the  burnie  runs  wimphng  and  cheery, 
When  love's  star  v/as  smiling  for  lovers  to  see, 

And  a'   the  wee  bin'.ies  of  singing  grew  weary, 
'Twas  there  that  my  Donald  was  waiting  for  me. 

My  Donald's  a  shepherd  away  on  the  mountain, 
He's  tending  his  lammies  on  ilka  green  brae, 

The  strains  of  his  pibroch  I  hear  by  the  fountain, 
Sae  sweet  is  the  music  my  Donald  can  play. 

The  first   time  I   heard  him  was  doon  by  Loch  Lomond, 

As  I  went  a-milkin'   in  yon  gowan  lea  ; 
The  way  he  bewitched  me  that  sweet  Autumn  gloaming, 

ril  never  forget   till  the  day  that   I  dee. 

He  wore  the  clan   tartan  and  braw  brooched  plaidie, 
And  in  his  blue  bonnet  the  dear  heather  bell  ; 

While  I  was  a  milkin',  he  was  playing  beside  me 
Till  my  coo  was  enchanted  as  weel  as  mysel'. 

My  faither  forbids  me,  and  so  does  my  mither. 
To  speak  to  my  tartan-clad  laddie  so  braw  ; 

But  een  in  the  gloaming  I'll  steal  through  the  heather 
And  wed  with  my  Donald  in  spite  of  them  a'. 

They  boast  o'   their  siller  and  carriage  to  ride  in, 
But  what's  a'   the  gear  in  this  world   to  me  ? 

I'd  be  mair  contented  a  cottie  to  bide  in 

With  him   that  I  love  till  the  day  that  I  dee. 
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THE     IMPRISONED     KNIGHT    LIBERATED     BY 
THE  BEAUTIFUL  SLAVE. 

He. 

Maratta,  Maratta,  O  soon  I  must  leave  thee, 

To-morrow  for  ever  we  part  ; 
Maratta,  Maratta,   thou  canst  not  release  me, 

O  beautiful  queen  of  my  heart. 
Behold   the  doom   that  parts  us,  love. 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

She. 

Sperando,  Sperando,  O  love,   I  implore  thee. 

Say,  say,  wilt  thou  ever  be  mine  ? 
Sperando,  Sperando,  O  love,   I   adore  thee, 

Maratta  for  ever  is  thine. 
Behold  the  key,  thy  keeper  sleeps 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

He. 

Maratta,  Maratta,  whatever  betide. 

My  darling,   for  ever  be  true  ; 
A  diadem  of  gems  on  my  beautiful  bride 

Will  shine  like  the  glittering  dew. 
Behold,  my  love,  my  heart  is  thine 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

She. 

Sperando,   Sperando,   O   thy  heart  is  my   throne 
And  thy  love  my  crown  it  shall  be, 

Un.seen  in  my  bosom   will  sparkle  alone 
The  gem  that  is  dearest  to  me. 

Behold,  Sperando,   I  am   thine 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 
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THE  GATHERING  OF  THE  KILTIES  ON  THE 
CALEDONIAN  GROUNDS  IN  DUNEDIN. 

Tune — "  The  White  Cockade." 

O  did  you  see  the  kiltie  lads 
With  bonnets  blue  and  philabegs  ? 
Their  brooched  plaids  did  gaily  flee 
To  match  the  kilts  aboon  the  knee. 

The  brawest  costume  that  I  saw 
Was  Wallace  tartan,  rich  and  braw, 
And  he  who  wore  it  set  it  weel, 
A  strapping,  weel-faured,  manly  chiel. 

And  as  for  Tullochs,  neat  and  trim, 
There's  very  few  can  match  wi'  him. 
And  not  a  man  in  all  the  ring 
Could  beat  him  at  the  Highland  fling. 

Next  came  the  boys  who  did  compete, 
And  O  their  dancing  was  a  treat, 
Cracking  thumbs  as  round   they  go, 
Keeping  time  with  heel  and  toe. 

The  wee'st  boy,*  I  do  declare, 
Did  cut  the  biggest  antics  there  ; 
His  wee  proud  heart,  it  was  betrayed 
In  every  shake  of  his  tartan  plaid. 

'Twas  dancing  here  and  dancing  there. 
With  kilted  pipers  everywhere  ; 
But  still,   the  piping,  on  the  whole. 
Was  best  that  day  from  old  M'Coll. 


*Dan.  M'Donald. 
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CUDDLE  DOON. 

Tune — "  Nae  luck  aboot  the  hoose." 

Lay  by  your  wheel,  my  wifie,  Jean, 

I'm  sure  ye  canna  see. 
You  manna  spoil  those  laughin'  een 

That  look  so  fond  on  me. 
Lay  by  your  wheel  and  gie's  a  sang 

Till  ten  o'clock  comes  roon. 
And  then  we  baith  to  rest  will  gang. 

When  time  to  cuddle  doon. 

Chorus. 

When  time  to  cuddle  doon,  guidwife, 
When  time  to  cuddle  doon  ; 

And  may  we  be  until  we  dee 
Aye  blithe  to  cuddle  doon. 

For  wealth,  guidwife,  we  mauna  crave. 

Nor  for  its  pleasures  yearn  ; 
We  only  want  oor  health  to  save 

Enough  to  do  our  turn, 
And  give  the  poor  a  bite  to  eat 

That  to  our  door  come?  roon, 
And  then  our  hearts  will  lighter  beat 

When  time  to  cuddle  doon. 

Chorus. 

I  carena  for  the  grand  display 

That  wealth  can  bring  to  view, 
Far  richer  is  the  lily  spray 

When  crowned  with  morning  dew. 
I  would  not  change  my  humble  lot 

With  yonder  titled  loon, 
For  peace  illumes  our  humble  cot 

When  time  to  cuddle  doon. 

Chorus. 

True  love  will  bar  our  door  at  een 

And  peace  unbar' t  at  morn. 
Like  fragrance  floating  from  the  bean. 

Perfumed  with  flowery  thorn. 
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With  lightsome  heart  for  you  I'll  toil. 
And  aye  when  ten  comes  roon, 

I'll  whisper,   "  Jeanie,"  with  a  smile, 
"  It's  time  to  cuddle  doon.!' 

Chorus. 

When  time  to  cuddle  doon,  guidwife, 
When  time  to  cuddle  doon, 

And  may  we  be  until  we  dee. 
Aye  blithe  to  cuddle  doon. 


BONNIE  BEN  LOYAL. 


Verses  dedicated  to  Mrs.  A.  Robertson,  Lawrence,  Tuapeka, 
New  Zealand,  a  native  of  Ben  Loyal,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland. 

How  oft  by  the  mountain  I  watched  the  clear  fountain. 

Drop  after  drop  as  it  gurgled  away  ; 
How  oft  in  my  childhood   I've  rambled  the  wildwood 

To  see  the  wee  lammies  how  blithe  they  would  play. 
In  the  green  mossy  dell  I  have  seen   the  bluebell 
)        And  dear  little  primroses  down  by  the  stile, 
Where  sweet  little  gowans  were  modestly  growing 

And  welcomed  me  there  with  a  radiant  smile. 

Chorus. 

But  I  was  a  wee  thing,  a  wee  thing,  a  wee  thing, 
But  I  was  a  wee  thing,  knew  nothing  but  play  ; 

By  the  clear  silver  brooks  and  heather-clad  neuks 
Of  bonnie  Ben  Loyal  the  long  summer  day. 

The  lassies  were  lilting,   their  ewes  a-milking. 

And  laddies  were  listening  to  hear  their  love  tale  ; 
How  oft  in  the  gloaming  I've  seen  them  a-roaming 

Where  bonnie  wee  leverets  were  nipping  green  kale. 
How  oft   they  would  stray  by  the  sweet-scented  hay. 

In  beautiful  Autumn  so  mellow  and  mild. 
While  the  huntsman  cried  "  Ho,"  and  "  Ho  ho,   tally  ho  ; 

Ho  tally  ho,"  in  the  forest  so  wild. 

Chorus. 
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I  have  sung  o'er  the  knowes  where  the  blaeberry  grows, 

Wandering  away  to  the  hazel  nut  dell, 
Where  mavis  were  singing  and  woodlands  were  ringing. 

Till  een  and  the  dew  on  my  plaidie  had  fell. 
I've  heard  in  the  deep  glen  the  march  of  our  clansmen. 

And  strains  of  the  pibroch  were  heard  from  afar  ; 
So  bold  was  their  beanng  and  dauntless  their  daring, 

As  onward  they  marched  to  the  dangers  of  war. 

Chorus. 


SONG  ON  CALEDONIA'S  MUSIC. 

DEDICATED  TO  PROFESSOR  J.  S.  BLACKIE,  OF  F.DINP-URCH,  1 8f 5. 

Tune — "  Kelvingrove." 

I  will  sing  a  song  to  thee,   Doctor  Blackie  O, 
Though  the  tear  bedims  my  ee.   Doctor  Blackie  O. 

How  oft,   the  minstrel  says. 

The  Scots  of  noo-a-days 
Are  ashamed  of  Scottish  lays.  Doctor  Blackie  O. 

In  operatic  squealing.  Doctor  Blackie  O, 

There's  neither  taste  nor  feeling.  Doctor  Blackie  O. 

And  what  pleasure  can  we  feel 

When  we  hear  a  lassie  squeal 
Quite  enough  to  fright  the  Deil,   Doctor  Blackie  O. 

In  the  tunes  of  Germanic,  Doctor  Blackie  O, 
There's  naught  for  thee  and  me.   Doctor  Blackie  O. 
For  they  never  can  compare 
With  such  music,   sweet  and  rare. 
As  our  Scottish  Highland  airs.   Doctor  Blackie  O. 

And  whene'er  we  hear  them  sung,   Doctor  Blackie  O. 
In  the  dear  old  Scottish  tongue,   Doctor  Blackie  O. 

There's  a  patriotic  flame 

In  our  bosom  doth  remain 
That  will  kindle  up  again.  Doctor  Blackie  O. 
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What  our  Scottish  songs  can  do,  Doctor  Blackie  O  ! 
They've  inspired  the  brave  and  true,   Doctor  Blackie  O. 

Who  nobly  did   their  work 

With  pistol,   sword,  and  dirk 
On  the  Saxon  and  the  Turk,  Doctor  Blackie  O. 

I  have  seen  no  place  on  earth.   Doctor  Blackie  O. 
That  can  match  my  place  of  birth.   Doctor  Blackie  O. 

Where  the  sweetest   music  wakes 

The  bonnie  glens  and  lakes 
That  adorn  the  land  of  cakes.   Doctor  Blackie  O. 


THE  SWEET  CUCKOO. 

O  sing  me  the  songs  of  my  youthful  days 

That  I   heard  in  the  greenwood  bowers, 
The  ballads  of  old  with  their  plaintive  lays, 

So  sweet  in   the  twilight  hours. 
My  thoughts  will  go  back  while  fondly  you  sing 

The  scenes  of  my  youth  to  review, 
In  beautiful  Spring  when   the  woods  did  ring 

With  the  voice  of  the  sweet  cuckoo — 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo,   the  voice  of  the  sweet  cuckoo. 

O  sing  me  the  songs  of  my  youthful  days, 

Sing,   sing  by  the  light  of  the  moon  ; 
To-night  in   the  shades  of  its  witching  rays. 

Fain  would   I  hear  some  dear  old  tune. 
Sing  of  the  thistle  and  bonnie  bluebell 

And  heather  so  purply  blue, 
O  sing  them  as  sweet  as  the  notes  that  fall 

From  the  voice  of  the  sweet  cuckoo — 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo,   the  voice  of  the  sweet  cuckoo. 

O  sing  me  the  songs  of  my  youthful  days, 

The  songs  that  are  dearest  to  me. 
Soft  as  the  sigh  of  the  silvery  spray 

On  the  waves  of  the  jasper  sea. 
Yes,  yes,   that  is  one,  O  sing  it  again. 

For  it  waketh  my  soul  anew, 
And   speaks  to  my  heart  with  its  soft  refrain 

Like  the  voice  of  the  sweet  cuckoo- 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo,   the  voice  of  the  sweet  cuckoo. 
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SONG  OF  THE  RIVER. 

Free  as  the  fountain  its  banks  overflow, 

Free  as  the  mountain  is  to  the  wild  roe, 

Free  as  the  seagull  that  breasteth  the  foam, 

In  glorious  freedom  for  ever  I  roam. 

I  laugh  at  the  tempest  that  sweeps  o'er  the  plain, 

I  dwell  in  the  forest,   my  arbour  domain. 

The  dome  of  my  castle  thatched  with  the  sky, 

Where  is  the  monarch  that's  greater  than  I  ? 

Chorus. 

The  song  of  the  river,   the  wail  of  the  deep. 
The  sigh  of  the  zephyr  all  hushed  me  to  sleep 
Mantled  in  freedom,   beneath   the  blue  sky. 
Where  is  the  monarch  so  happy  as  I  ? 

The  lords  of  creation  called  nobly  born. 
Their  glitter  I   hate,   their  titles  I  scorn  ; 
Not  for  a  kingdom,  a  crown,  or  a  throne 
A  slave  would  I  be  or  a  slave  would  I  own. 
Free  as  the  sunbeams  in  gorgeous  array. 
In  glorious  freedom  my  sceptre  I  sway  ; 
Free  as  the  eagle  that  soareth  on  high, 
Where  is  the  monarch  that's  greater  than   I  ? 

Chorus. 


COODHAM  WOODS,  KILMARNOCK. 

O  come  again,   bright  happy  days, 

When  I  was  young  and  cheery  O, 
When  brightly  shone  the  love-lit  rays 

That  led  me  to  my  dearie  O. 
Can  I  forget  the  blissful  hour 

When  first  I  saw  my  Jeanie  O, 
Her  ringlets  wet  with  dewy  shower 

In  Coodham  woods  so  bonnie  O. 
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Chorus. 

In  Coodham  woods,  when  Flora's  train 
Hang  doon   their  heids  so  bonnie  O, 

Where  flowering  trees  perfumed  the  breeze, 
I  wooed  and  won  my  dearie  O. 

O  come  again   that  winning  voice, 

Like  music  in  the  e'ening  O, 
The  voice  that  made  my  heart  rejoice 

In  twihght  softly  weening  O. 
O  come,  sweet  past,  and  o'er  me  smile 

The  glances  of  my  Jeanie  O, 
The  smiles  that  did  my  heart  beguile 

In  Coodham  woods  so  bonnie  O. 

Chorus. 

In  Coodham  woods,  when  Flora's  train 
Hang  doon  their  heids  so  bonnie  O, 

Where  flowering  trees  perfumed  the  breeze, 
I  wooed  and  won  my  dearie  O. 


UPON  THE  BANKS  OF  AYR. 

Tune — "  Bonnie  Hills  of  Scotland." 

How  sweet  to  rove  in  flowery  Spring, 

To  muse  upon  the  scene 
Where  beauty's  balms  still  softly  cling 

And  dewy  fields  are  green. 
How  sweet  it  is  at  evening  hour, 

When  music  charms  the  ear. 
To  wander  forth  from  bower  to  bower 

Upon   the  banks  of  Ayr. 

Chorus. 

Auld  Ayr,   famed  far  for  bard  and  song. 
What  renown  doth  to  thee  belong  ; 
My  heart,   my  soul,  my  thoughts  are  there, 
Though  far  from  bonnie  winding  Ayr. 
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How  sweet  to  rove  in  Summer  gay, 

As  Phoebus  gently  weens, 
When  zephyrs  sigh  and  softly  play 

Their  trembling  bandolins, 
And  closing  flowers  shut  out  the  dew 

That  crowns  the  slumbering  fair, 
To  glitter  in  the  moonlight  view 

Upon  the  banks  of  Ayr. 

Chorus. 

How  sweet  to  rove  in  Autumn  mild, 

Its  mellow  robes  to  see. 
Or  wander  through  the  lonely  wild 

Where  poets  love  to  be. 
While  softly  through  the  corn  rigs 

Is  wafted  everywhere. 
The  craiking  of  the  corncraik 

Upon   the  banks  of  Ayr. 

Chorus. 


WILL  I  EVER  SEE  KILMARNOCK  ? 

Will  I  ever  see  Kilmarnock 

And  hear  the  plaintive  song 
From  the  crescent  of  the  river 

That  softly  glides  along  ? 
Will  I  ever  see  yon  castle 

When  mirk  is  weaving  roon 
The  vale  of  pensive  solitude, 

O'er  auld  Kilmarnock  toon  ? 

Chorus. 

Oh  how  weary,  weary,  weary, 

I  sigh  and  sit  me  doon, 
To  muse  on  auld   Kilmarnock, 

My  bonnie  native  toon. 
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Will  I  ever  see  Kilmarnock, 

Its  glens  and  lofty  bowers 
Where  the  wild  note  of  the  blackbird 

Is  heard  at  evening  hours, 
With  the  mavis  sweetly  warbling 

His  mellow  notes  in  tune. 
Through  the  woodlands  of  Kilmarnock, 

My  bonnie  native  toon. 

Chorus. 

Will  I  ever  see  Kilmarnock 

When  the  balm  of  Autumn's  bloom 
Sheds  forth  its  mellow  fragrance 

The  zephyrs  to  perfume  ? 
Will  I  ever  see  the  dear  ones 

Who  in  childhood  gathered  roon 
To  share  the  same  fond  mother's  love 

In  auld  Kilmarnock  toon  ? 

Chorus. 


MAJOR  ROBIN'S  OWN  NEW  ZEALANDERS. 

Trafalgar  Day  they  sailed  away 

From  mountain,   moor,   and  river  ; 
Their  daring  feats  and  bold  exploits 

In  song  shall  live  for  ever. 
Behold  them  on   the  Transvaal  heights. 

Their  bayonets  wet  and  gory  ; 
Our  gallant  boys,   how  brave   they  fought 

For  liberty  and  glory  ! 

Chorus. 

The  gallant  boys  of  Maori  land. 

Land  of  fame  and  beauty, 
For  British  rights  and  British  rule 

Have  nobly  done  their  duty. 
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When  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  death, 

Though  but  a  few  in  number, 
How  gallantly  they  charged   the  foe, 

Like  lions  roused  from  slumber. 
Where  thickest  fell  the  fatal  shell. 

Up,  up  the  mountain  gory 
Our  dauntless  soldiers  led  the  way 

For  liberty  and  glory. 

Chorus. 

To  strike  the  foe,   the  final  blow. 

The  trumpet's  voice  repeating. 
Triumphantly  they  did  advance. 

The  trembling  IBoers  retreating. 
Their  fearless  deeds  of  chivalry 

Will  echo  far  in  story, 
Their  battle  cry  is.   Do  or  die 

For  liberty  and  glory. 

Chorus. 


SING  TO  ]VIE  THE  AULD  SCOTCH  SONGS. 

The  songs  that  you  love  I'll  sing  in  the  gloaming, 
To  you  in  the  e'ening  their  music  will  steal  ; 

I'll  sing  of  "  Young  Flora,   the  Star  of  Ben  Lomond," 

"  The  Banks  of  the  Doon,"  and  "  The  Land  of  the  Leal. 

"  Green  Caledonia  "  and   "  Auld  Robin  Gray," 
"  Cam'  ye  by  Athole  "   and   "  Yon  Bonnie  Ha'," 

"  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  and  "  Maxwelton  Brae," 
"  The  Harper  of  Mull,"  and  "  My  Nannie's  Awa." 

"The  Scottish  Blue  Bells,"  and  "  Jeanie's  Black  Ee," 
"  The  Braes  of  Gleniifer,"  and  "  Calderwood  Burn," 

"  The  Flower  of  Dunblane,"  and  "  The  Old  Rowan  Tree," 
"  The  Woods  of  Drumore,"  and  "  The  Soldier's  Return." 
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"  Dark  I.ochnagar,"  and  "  The  Banks  of  the  Dee," 
"  Fare  you  well,  Lucy,"  and  "  The  Banks  of  the  Ayr, 

"  Flow  gently  sweet  Afton,"  and   "  Willie  and  Me," 

"  The  Woods  of  Killain,"   and   "  Sweet  Ellen  the  Fair.' 

The  harp  that  hangs  mute  again   I  will  string. 
When  Nature  is  smiling  and  Summer  is  gay  ; 

The  songs  that  you  love,   to  you  I  will  sing, 
And  lull  you  to  sleep  at  the  close  of  the  day. 


THE  CALEDONIAN   GATHERING  AT  TUAPEKA, 
NEW  ZEALAND,  WITHOUT  PIPERS. 

O  where  were  the  pipers  at  a',  at  a'  ? 

Where  were  the  pipers  at  a',  at  a'  ? 

The  committee  boys  were  afraid  of  their  noise, 

And  vowed   to  keep  them  awa',   awa', 

And  vowed   to  keep  them  awa'. 

The  sports  of  Tuapeka  were  nothing  to  speak  o'. 

Were  nothing  to  speak  o',  ava,  ava  ; 

They  wanted  the  lads  wi'  bonnets  and  plaids, 

And  pipers  to  give  them  a  blaw,  a  blaw, 

And  pipers  to  give  them  a  blaw. 

Folks  gaped  and  they  gaunted  for  something  they  wanted, 
And  said  when  nae  piper  they  saw,   they  saw, 
The  committee  dons  were  afraid  of  their  drones, 
Their  hearts  couldna  sand   them  ava,  ava. 
Their  hearts  couldna  stand  them  ava. 
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THE  ROSE  OF  CRAUFURDLAND,  AYRSHIRE, 
SCOTLAND. 

Tune — "  The  Bonnie  Lass  of  Ballochmyle." 

'Twas  noon,   I  sought  the  shady  grove 

Where  ilka  bird  did  sweetly  sing, 
Their  little  bosoms  filled  with  love, 

Rejoicing  o'er  the  lovely  Spring. 
The  opening  blossoms  decked  the  trees 

That  gently  waved  on  every  hand, 
Their  fragrance  floating  with  the  breeze 

Among  the  groves  of  Craufurdland. 

While  step  by  step  I  wandered  on. 

In  pensive  thought   from  dell   to  dell, 
To  muse  in  silence  and  alone, 

Still  bound  as  if  by  magic  spell  ; 
When   musing  thus  from  glade  to  glade. 

On  sweet  designs  of  Nature's  hand, 
Behold  I  spied  a  lovely  maid, 

Amang  the  woods  of  Craufurdland. 

Her  smile  was  like  the  morning  dawn. 

And  peerless  was  her  graceful  mien  ; 
Her  step  was  lighter  than  the  fawn 

When  sporting  o'er  the  dewy  green. 
With  lightsome  step  she  sought   the  plain 

Where  music  sweet  on  every  hand 
Re-echoed  through  the  fair  domain — 

Behold  the  Rose  of  Craufurdland. 


LOWLAND  LASSIE  O. 

Tune — "  Kelvingrove." 

Through  Glen  Nevis  let  us  stray,   Lowland  lassie  O, 
At  the  close  of  Summer  day,  Lowland  lassie  O, 

When  the  tassels  of  the  broom 

Are  sweetly  hanging  doon 
And  the  birds  are  sleeping  soun.   Lowland  lassie  O. 
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Let  us  seek  the  oaken  tree,  Lowland  lassie  O, 
Where  the  gowan  decks  the  lea,  Lowland  lassie  O, 

Where  the  bonnie  purple  bell 

Waves  in  the  heather  dell. 
There  to  thee  my  love  I'll  tell.   Lowland  lassie  O. 

We  will  seek  the  sweetest  bowers,   Lowland  lassie  O, 
When  the  dew  is  on  the  flowers.  Lowland  lassie  O  ; 
My  harp  I'll  play  in  tune 
While   thou  singest  bonnie  Doon, 
By  the  glimmer  of  the  moon.  Lowland  lassie  O. 

Our  land's  a  land  of  song,  Lowland  lassie  O, 
And  they  tell  of  battles  won,  Lowland  lassie  O, 

What  tales  they  can  unfold 

Of  our  Bruce  and  Wallace  bold, 
And  their  chivalry  of  old.  Lowland  lassie  O. 

Scotia's  thistle  we  will  cherish.   Lowland  lassie  O, 
With  its  prongs  and  downie  flourish,  Lowland  lassie  O 

To  guard  our  rocky  shore 

And  laugh  at  battle's  roar 
May  it  wave  for  evermore,  Lowland  lassie  O. 


MY  CHILD. 

My  child  is  like  a  lily  fair 

That  softly  falls  asleep 
At  een,   when  music  fills  the  air 

And  pearly  dew  doth  weep. 

The  blossoms  of  the  lovely  Spring 
May  bloom  from  tree  to  tree, 

But  half  the  sweets  they  cannot  brin^ 
That  Agnes  brings  to  me. 
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The  rose  that  doth  so  gently  sigh, 

The  Hly  pure  and  meek, 
Are  Uke  the  hues  that  softly  vie 

Upon  my  baby's  cheek. 

The  golden  bee  its  honey  sips. 
And  sweet  its  burdens  be. 

But  my  wee  lassie's  ruby  lips 
Are  sweeter  far  to  me. 

When  I  return  from  daily  toil. 

What  joy  awaiteth  me  ! 
My  dearie  greets  me  with  a  smile 

Upon  her  mother's  knee. 

O  Thou  who  rules  the  realms  above 
And  calms  the  tempest  wild, 

Protect  beneath  Thy  wings  of  love 
My  sweet,  my  lovely  child. 


THE  ELDERS'  WALTZ. 

Tune — "  Bundle  and  go." 

The  music  is  sweet  on  the  Sabbath  day 

When  they  their  collection  begin. 
I'm  told  it's  a  silver  waltz  thev  play 

As  the  siller  comes  clinking  in. 
Twice  every  Sunday  the  elders,   sedate. 

Keep  dancing  so  neat  in  a  row  ; 
Then  waltz  away  with   the  silver  plate 

To  the  tune  of  bundle  and  go. 

Chorus. 

Bundle  and  go,  now  bundle  and  go  ; 
"  Yes."  chuckles  the  parson,   "  Bundle  and  go, 
I've  told  you  your  portion  above  and  below. 
Ye  stiff-necked  wretches,   now  bundle  and  go." 
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One  day  an  old  man  came  in  rather  late, 

And  a  cunning  old  man  was  he  ; 
He  put  two  sixpences  into  the  plate. 

While  shillings  he  slipped  out  three. 
The  elders  cried  out,   "  You're  robbing  the  Lord  ;" 

But  the  old  man  answered  them  "  No  ;" 
Then  all  at  once  there  came  a  discord 

In  the  tune  of  bundle  and  go. 

Chorus. 

Bundle  and  go,  now  bundle  and  go, 
"  Yes,"  chuckles  the  parson,   "  Bundle  and  go, 
I've  told  you  your  portion  above  and  below. 
Ye  stiff-necked  wretches,  now  bundle  and  go." 


MUSIC. 

There's  music  sweet  in  every  bower 
And  every  stream  we  pass, 

There's  music  sweet  in  every  flower 
And  every  blade  of  grass. 

There's  music  in  the  leafy  trees, 

There's  music  in  the  air. 
There's  music  in  the  humming  bees, 

There's  music  everj-where. 

There's  music  in  the  sparkling  dew 
That  trembles  on   the  thorn, 

The  tuneful  throng  their  songs  renew 
With  joy  to  wake  the  morn. 

There's  music  in  each  shining  star 
And  in  the  silvery  moon  ; 

Floating,  floating  from   afar, 
They  sweetly  play  in  tune. 
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There's  music  in  the  beaming  sun 
That  shines  so  bright  and  fair, 

Sweet  music  since  the  world  began 
Is  blending  everywhere. 

The  billows  of  the  rolling  deep 
That  roll  from  shore  to  shore. 

In  harmony  their  anthems  keep 
In  tune  for  evermore. 


THE  GLENHEATHER  DUET. 

Tune — "  The  Lass  of  Glenshee." 
He. 

O  come  to  the  greenwood,  my  ain  bonnie  dearie, 

0  come  to  the  greenwood,  my  lassie  to  be  ; 

0  come  to  the  greenwood,  while  Summer  is  cheery, 
And  you'll  be  the  lady  of  all  that  j-ou  see. 

She. 

If  I  would  gang  wi'  ye  awa'   to  the  greenwood. 

If  I  would  gang  wi'   ye  your  lassie  to  be. 
And  leave  a'   the  dear  ones  that  watched  o'er  my  childhood. 

Would  you  aye  be  so  loving  and  tender  to  me  ? 

He. 

1  vow  by  the  moonbeams,   that  softly  are  shining, 

1  vow  by  the  crest  in  my  bonnet  so  blue, 
I  vow  by  the  Goddess  of  Beauty  reclining, 

My  queen  you  will  be  in  all  splendour  to  view. 

She. 

It's  no  for  bright  jewels  or  aught   that  is  gaudy 

That  I  would  be  lady  of  yon  bonnie  ha'. 
But  give  me  the  love  of  a  true-hearted  laddie. 

For  love  is  the  jewel  that's  brightest  of  a'. 
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He. 

O  come  to  the  altar  our  nuptials  disclosing, 

O  come  to  the  heart  that  is  constant  and  true, 

O  come  to  Glenheather  where  peace  is  reposing, 
Your  path  will  be  roses  when  spangled  with  dew. 

Both. 

O  green  be  the  woodlands  of  lofty  Ben  Gorm, 
And  sweet  be  the  music  in  j-on  bonnie  grove. 

And  blest  be  the  day  that  we  gaed  to  Glenheather 
To  busk  in  the  calm  of  contentment  and  love. 


MY  LASSIE  0. 

Tune — "  My  Nannie  O." 

How  oft  upon  the  banks  of  Ayr, 

By  yonder  winding  passie  O, 
Where  flowerets  bloom  so  fresh  and  fair 

I  wandered  with  my  lassie  O. 

My  Mary  is  the  brawest  lass 

In  a'   the  country  sidie  O, 
And  oft  within  yon  winding  path 

She  nestles  in  my  plaidie  O. 

Her  lofty  brow  is  pure  and  fair. 
Her  cheeks  like  blooming  roses  O, 

No  flower  upon  the  banks  of  Ayr 
Is  sweeter  than  my  lassie  O. 

Her  dark  brown  eyes  are  sparkling  bright, 
Like  dewdrops  on  the  daisy  O, 

And  dear  to  me  both  day  and  night 
Is  my  sweet  winsome  lassie  O. 
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My  lassie  sings  so  sweet  and  clear 
Whene'er  she  comes  to  meet  me  O, 

And  weel  I  ken  she  loes  me  dear 
My  ain,  my  charming  lassie  O. 

O  look  ye  down,  ye  Powers  above, 
By  yonder  winding  passie  O, 

And  bless  for  aye  the  vows  of  love 
Between  me  and  my  lassie  O. 

My  lassie,  O  my  lassie  O, 

My  bonnie  Ayrshire  lassie  O  ; 

O  bless  for  aye  the  vows  of  love 
Between  me  and  my  lassie  O. 


OUR  DUNEDIN  STOUT. 

Some  drink  will  make  us  reel  and  fall, 
And  some  to  dance,  no  doubt, 

But  there  is  one  above  them  all. 
And  that's  Dunedin  stout — 

Sparkling,  foaming,  brightly  flowing 
Fine  Dunedin  stout. 

Both  far  and  near  we  like  to  hear. 

With  reason  too,  no  doubt. 
That  great  demand  comes  for  the  brand 

Of  our  Dunedin  stout — 
Sparkling,  foaming,  brightly  flowing, 

Fine  Dunedin  stout. 
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THE  BANKS  OF  BONALINN. 

O  Maggie,  wilt  thou  go  with  me 
In  yonder  bark  across  the  sea  ? 
A  flowery  home  I'll  make  for  thee 
On  the  banks  of  Bonalinn. 

O  Maggie,  haste  and  let  us  go 
Where  sweet  the  peaceful  olives  grow, 
Far  from  every  scene  of  woe 

On  the  banks  of  Bonalinn. 

The  greedy  tyrant  will  not  dare 
To  plant  the  flag  of  slavery  there. 
Nor  sow  the  seeds  of  dark  despair 
On  the  banks  of  Bonalinn. 

Where  none  shall  beg  for  leave  to  toil. 
Trembling  like  a  slave  the  while. 
For  sweet  Content  will  o'er  us  smile 
On  the  banks  of  Bonalinn. 

The  hand  of  might  has  lost  its  sway, 
No  more  its  power  will  bar  the  way  ; 
Equality  shall  rule  the  day 

On  the  banks  of  Bonalinn. 

No  more  we'll  dread  the  menial's  fate. 
Or  curse  of  competition  hate  ; 
No,  no,  we'll  have  a  perfect  state 
On  the  banks  of  Bonalinn. 

Dear  Maggie,   thou  shalt  be  my  bride. 
Where  every  weal  shall  thee  betide. 
And  there  thy  footsteps  I  will  guide 
On  the  banks  of  Bonalinn. 
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THE  BONNIE  FLOWER  OF  LAURENCE. 

One  evening  as  the  sun  went  dowTi 

In  lovely  Autumn  mild, 
In  yonder  bower  near  Lawrence  town 

I  spied  a  pretty  child. 

That  little  maid  was  all  alone, 

So  like  a  fairy  queen. 
Reclining  on  her  dewy  throne 

Within  the  forest  green. 

Where  fairies  sing  their  music  low 

To  greet  the  moonlit  smile, 
And  gentle  winds  their  revels  blow 

To  fan  the  flowery  stile. 

The  elfins  of  the  midnight  hour 

May  laugh  with  elfin  glee, 
And  lightly  dance  from  bower  to  bower, 

But  none  so  light  as  she. 

Her  cheeks  are  like  the  opening  rose, 

Her  eyes  are  soft  and  blue, 
And  on  her  lips  in  sweet  repose 

The  tinge  of  coral  hue. 

She  played  until  the  sun  went  down 

With  crimson  train  so  bright. 
Then  skipped  away  to  Lawrence  town 

And  vanished  from  the  sight. 

May  ill  befa'  who  would  decoy 

Or  wound  that  gentle  dove. 
Whose  bosom  is  embalmed  with  joy 

And  heart  bedewed  with  love. 
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THE  AYRSHIRE  MINSTREL'S  LAMENT. 

Tune — "  In  Green  Caledonia." 

Oh  why  did  I  leave  my  own  Caledonia, 

The  home  of  the  brave,   the  land  I  adore  ? 
Oh  why  did   I   seek  the  wilds  of  Zealandia, 

And  sigh  by  the  cliffs  of  her  wave-beaten  shore  ? 
Oh  why  did   I  leave  the  grove  and  the  wildwood 

Of  green  Caledonia,  so  lovely  and  fair  ? 
Oh  why  did   I  leave  the  home  of  my  childhood, 

And  all  the  sweet  scenes  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr  ? 

Never,  O  never  again  will  I  ponder. 

Or  muse  o'er  the  heroes  of  glory  and  fame  ; 
Never,  O  never  in  twilight  I'll  wander 

To  sing  in  the  woodlands  of  bonnie   Killain. 
Alone  with  my  harp  by  the  streams  of  Zealandie, 

To  soothe  mv  sad  bosom,  so  weary  with  care, 
I'll  sing  this  lament  for  dear  Caledonia, 

And  all  the  sweet  scenes  on  the  banks  of  the  Ajt. 


THE  HOPELESS  LOVER. 

Tune — "  Just  for  the  love  o'   the  siller.' 

I  once  had  a  lass  o'   my  ain_ 

And   thought  she  dearly  loved  me  ; 

To  meet  at  her  at  een  I  was  fain. 
In  the  shade  of  the  juniper  tree. 

But  then  I  was  happy  and  glad, 
My  heart  was  light  as  a  feather  ; 

But  noo  I  am  dooie  and  sad — 
My  lassie's  awa  wi'  another. 

Noo  since  my  lassie  deceived  me. 
Farewell  to  the  juniper  tree  ; 

I'll  no  gang  there,  for  it  grieves  me 
Mv  love  wi'   another  to  see. 
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To  see  her  yestreen  wi'  the  miller, 
My  heart  it  was  breaking  in  twa  ; 

They  say  it  was  just  for  the  siller 
That  took  my  wee  lassie  awa. 

True  was  the  love  that  I  gave  her, 
Though  sii'er  I  never  could  boast  ; 

She  kent  T  ne'er  could  deceive  her, 
And  true  is  the  heart  she  has  lost. 

May  she  ne'er  feel  the  blow  she  has  dealt. 
The  blow  that  my  bosom  has  riven  ; 

May  she  ne'er  feel  the  feelings  I  felt 
Nor  pangs  of  the  torture  she's  given. 


THE  CORONATION  OF  BURNS  BY  THE  MUSE. 

With  crimson-fruited  holly  wreath. 

Bright  as  the  dewy  morn. 
Came  Scotland's  Muse  in  tartan  sheen 

To  crown  the  lowly  born. 
She  found  him  in  the  humble  cot, 

Watching  the  curling  reek, 
Weary  of  toil  and  deep  in  thought 

Beside  the  ingle  cheek. 

"  Hail  my  own  inspired  Bard  !" 

The  Muse  of  Scotland  said. 
"  Behold,  I  crown  thee  with  the  wreath 

I  wore  upon  my  head. 
I've  heard  thee  of  thy  lot  complain. 

And  watched  thy  clouded  brow, 
But  now  this  wreath  of  endless  fame 

Will  glorify  th}^  plough. 

"  Behind  the  plough  I've  heard  thee  sing 

When  saddest  was  thy  lay, 
And  teardrops  to  thine  eyes  would  spring 

Thy  feelings  to  betray. 
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Each  bard  of  old  is  hailed  a  star 
Whose  light  shines  bright  above, 

But  O  thou  these  excell'st  by  far 
In  tenderness  and  love. 

"  Such  lofty  lights  are  far  from  here, 

Too  high   they've  aimed   their  dart  ; 
But  thou   hast  kept  thy  lowly  sphere, 

And  sung  to  melt  the  heart. 
The  lofty  Muse  her  Bards  reward 

Where  splendour  is  combined. 
But  I  have  crowned  thee,  lowly  Bard, 

For  the  splendour  of  thy  mind. 

"  This  fadeless  crown  of  vernal  hue 

Is  Nature's  own  design. 
Glittering  with  immortal  dew, 

Upon  thy  brow  will  shine. 
Thy  fame  shall  roll  o'er  oceans  deep, 

And  o'er  the  world  be  spread, 
And  at  thy  name  Scotch  blood  shall  leap, 

Sweet  Bard,  when  thou  art  dead." 


SONG  OF  THE  BLIND  FLOWER  GIRL. 

Come  buy  my  flowers,  my  pretty  flowers. 
Come  buy  my  flowers.   I  pray  ; 

They're  newly  from  their  dewy  bowers, 
All  beautiful  as  day. 

They're  called  the  emblems  of  the  true. 

Unchanging  in  their  love  ; 
Lovers  love  those  flowers  to  view 

Love's  constancy  to  prove. 

They  pulled  for  me  those  violets  sweet 

Ere  they  had  woke  from  rest. 
All  trembling  in  their  dewy  sleep 

Upon  their  mother's  breast. 
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Flowers  are  the  children  of  the  Earth, 

And  tenderly  she  rears 
Each  Uttle  petal  from  its  birth, 

Bedewed  with  Nature's  tears. 

While  here  my  plaintive  song  I  sing, 

Come  buy  my  violets  blue, 
The  sweetest  blossoms  of  the  Spring 

Just  opening  to  the  view. 

I  hear  them  say  the  earth  is  fair 
When  Spring  adorns  the  lea  ; 

O  how  I  crave  those  sights  to  share, 
For  all  is  dark  to  me. 

The  flowery  lea  must  lovely  be, 

With  all  its  dewy  load  ; 
O  blest  are  they  that's  born  to  see 

The  sweet  designs  of  God. 

Come  buy  my  flowers,  ye  ladies  gay, 

My  violets  blue  and  white  ; 
Be  kind,   ye  daughters  of  the  day. 

To  me  the  child  of  night. 

Your  world  is  bright  and  full  of  bloom, 

A  world  I'll  never  know, 
For  sightless  through  eternal  gloom 

I  weep  my  streams  of  woe. 


DEATH  OF  PRINCE  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

The  dew  on  his  mantle  how  softly  it  fell. 
And  gleamed  on  his  beautiful  brow  ; 

His  wounds  bled  anew  as  he  lay  in  the  dell 
Till  death  o'er  the  Prince  it  did  bow. 

From  torture  at  last  he  had  sunk  to  repose, 

W^here  the  weary  for  ever  do  rest, 
And  heard  not  the  yells  of  the  Zulus,  his  foes. 

With  assegais  piercing  his  breast. 
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How  sad  was  the  look  of  the  soldiers  in  trust, 
While  thousands  of  mourners  drew  nigh, 

As  they  bore  him  in  death  back  to  Chisiehurst 
By  the  side  of  his  father  to  lie. 

Pale,  pale  grew  the  cheek  of  the  Empress  Eugene 
When  they  told  her  their  duty  was  done  ; 

"  O  merciful  God  I"  she  cried  when  she'd  seen 
The  corpse  of  her  warrior  son. 


ANDREW'S  LOVE  SONG  TO  ANNIE. 

Since  first  we  met  I  loved  but  you, 

Let  them  say  as  they  will  ; 
My  trusting  heart  has  aye  been  true. 

Unchanged  I  love  you  still. 

No  other  form  shall  near  me  rest 

Or  nestle  by  my  side. 
For  you  shall  lie  within  my  breast 

Whatever  may  betide. 

No  other  charms  will  e'er  impart 

What  you  are  still  to  me, 
No  other  love  can  win  my  heart — 

No,   no  it  cannot  be. 

I  vow  by  every  tender  tie. 

And  by  the  stars  that  shine, 
That  nought  but  death,  my  only  love, 

Shall  rend  mv  heart  from  thine. 
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CLAN  ALPIN'S  SONG. 

Tune — "  Whinnie  Knowes." 

A  noble  clan's  Clan  Alpin's  clan,  a  royal  race  are  we  ; 
By  hills  and  lofty  mountains,  by  streamlets  and  by  sea 
We've  met  our  foes  and  chased  them  back  to  their  native  land, 
For  before  our  clan  Clan  Alpin  no  foeman  e'er  could  stand. 

We'll  march  behind  the  pibroch,  all  kilted  to  the  knee. 

For  the  sons  of  royal  Alpin  no  coward  slave  shall  be  ; 

And  those  who  seek  our  heather  hills  to  tramp  our  purple  bell. 

We'll  let  them  see  that  Celtic  blood  Clan  Alpin's  hearts  doth  swell. 

We'll  make  them  reel  before  our  steel  as  we  have  done  before, 
We'll  make  them  fly  or  they  shall  lie  to  welter  in  their  gore  ; 
We'll  let  them  know  that  we  are  of  a  noble  Celtic  race 
Whose  deeds  of  mighty  valour  for  a  thousand  years  can  trace. 

We'll  wear  the  pine  that   Kenneth  wore,   the  badge  of  Alpin's 

king, 
And  the  songs  of  royal  .-Mpin  through  woods  and  vales  we'll  sing; 
We'll  wear  the  plaid  and  bonnet  blue,  the  kilt  and  tartan  hose. 
With  dirk  and  sword  Clan  .\lpin's  men  will  proudly  meet  their 

foes. 


THE  LITTLE  MAID  OF  BANKTON. 

'Twas  eve.      I  left   the  garden  gay 

In  lovely  Autumn  mild, 
When  lo  !    I  spied   two  lambkins  play 

Beside  a  lovely  child. 

She  was  a  child  of  beauty  rare. 
Her  eyes  were  soft  and  sweet, 

In  ringlets  fell  her  auburn  hair 
And  veiled  her  dimpled  cheek. 

Her  smile  was  like  a  golden  beam. 

Her  laugh,  like  music,  fell 
To  mingle  with  the  crystal  stream 

That  wimpled  through  the  dell. 
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She  called  her  little  pets  by  name. 

And  sat  her  down  to  rest, 
When  bounding  to  her  side  they  came, 

Each  one  to  be  caressed. 

And  when  they  sported  o'er  the  green 

As  spotless  as  the  dove, 
I  thought  no  eye  had  ever  seen 

Such  innocence  and  love. 

She  led  her  lambkins  here  and  there 

Among  the  shading  trees, 
And  laughing  while  her  silken  hair 

Was  waving  in  the  breeze. 

Her  beauty  held  me  like  a  spell — 

Methinks  I   see  her  now. 
While  dewdrops  lingered  as  the  fell 

To  kiss  her  snowy  brow. 

As  evening  shades  their  mantles  wove 

To  meet  the  close  of  day, 
A  maiden  fair  came  through  the  grove 

And  led  the  child  away. 


THE  MOONLIGHT  DUET. 

She. 

When  the  moon  on  the  waters  plays,  my  love, 
In  all  her  silvery  splendour, 

0  tune  thv  trembling  lay,  my  love, 
While  here  alone  I  wander. 

He. 

1  hear  thee,  O  my  gentle  dove, 
I   hear  thee  fondly  calling, 

And  I  will  touch  the  lyre  of  love 
Like  dewdrops  softly  falling. 
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She. 

To  me  on  the  violin  tell,  my  love, 
And  sweet  thy  trembling  quaver  , 

Thy  heart  with  mine  shall  dwell,   my  love. 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 

He. 

I'll  play  my  violin  sweet  and  low 
Whilst  thou  its  strains  art  seeking. 

And  when   thou  hearest  thou  shalt  know 
My  soul  to  thee  is  speaking. 

She. 

When  the  elfins  seek   to  rove,   my  love. 
Their  silvery  music  ringing, 

0  wait  me  in  the  grove,   my  love. 
Where  nightingales  are  singing. 

He. 

When  vocal  woods  are  fast  asleep 
.\nd  dewy  flowers  are  dreaming, 

1  will  for  thee  love's  vigil  keep. 
While  stars  are  brightly  gleaming. 

She. 

We'll  stray  to  the  myrtle  glades,  my  love, 

In  all  their  beauty  uTeathing, 
And  linger  in   the  shades    my  love, 

Where  love  divine  is  breathing. 

Both. 

We'll  sing  of  love  at  evening  hour. 

Our  melting  notes  combining, 
Enraptured  with  their  magic  power, 

Where  Cupid  is  reclining. 
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THE  EVERGREEN  TREE. 

The  tree  referred  to  in  these  verses  is  the  trysting  tree  of  Burns 
and  Mary,  which  is  still  preserved. 

There  grows  a  tree  in  yonder  glade, 

A  tree  of  evergreen. 
And  there  beneath  its  fragrant  shade 

Two  lovers  oft  were  seen. 
Sweet  Mary  was  the  maiden's  name, 

So  beautiful  and  fair. 
And   Robin  was  her  loving  swain 

Upon  the  banks  of  Ayr. 

Where  oft  he  sang  his  tale  of  love 

And  wandered  by  her  side. 
For  she  that  gentle  trusting  dove 

Was  soon  to  be  his  bride — 
Was  soon  to  be  his  bride  so  fair. 

But  Death  came  swiftly  by, 
And  bore  her  from  the  banks  of  Ayr, 

And   the  love  light  from  her  eye. 

How  cold   the  bridegroom  she  had  wed, 

And  cold   the  winding  sheet 
That  wraps  sweet  Mary's  bridal  bed 

In  Death's  eternal  sleep. 
And  oft  upon  the  banks  of  Ayr 

In  fancy  still  is  seen 
A  maiden  fair  with  golden  hair 

By  the  tree  of  evergreen. 


THE  BONNIE  WEE  LASSIE  OF  CAPRINGTON 
GLEN,  KILMARNOCK. 

The  sunbeams  were  shining,   the  valleys  entwining, 
Beshedding  their  lustre  upon  the  green  lea, 

Where  flowers  were  blooming,  each  other  perfuming. 
And  red  were  the  rowans  that  hung  from  the  tree. 
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The  mavis  in  numbers  awoke  from  their  slumbers, 
To  sing  their  love  ditties  in  yon  thorny  den, 

Till  sweetly  the  forest  did  ring  with  the  chorus. 
To  welcome  the  lassie  of  Caprington  glen. 

Chorus. 

The  charming  wee  lassie,   the  gentle  wee  lassie. 
Bright  as  the  roses  in  yon  mossy  fen  ; 

The  winsome  wee  lassie,   the  peerless  wee  lassie. 
The  bonnie  wee  lassie  of  Caprington  glen. 

The  gems  of  the  morning  the  groves  were  adorning. 

And  bright  were  the  gowans  upon   the  green  hill. 
While  Nature  was  smiling,   her  beauties  admiring. 

In  tune  with  the  music  that  fell  from  the  rill. 
The  cushats  were  crying,   the  zephyrs  were  sighing. 

To  fan  the  white  blossoms  in  yon  thorny  den. 
While  blackbirds  were  singing  and  woodlands  were  ringing 

To  welcome  the  lassie  of  Caprington  glen. 

Chorus. 

The  charming  wee  lassie,   the  gentle  wee  lassie, 
Bright  as  the  roses  in  yon  mossy  fen  ; 

The  winsome  wee  lassie,   the  peerless  wee  lassie, 
The  bonnie  wee  lassie  of  Caprington  glen. 


MACDONALD'S  WELCOME. 

A   song  of  welcome  to  General  Sir  Hector  Macdonald   on   the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Otago,  New  Zealand,  in   igoi. 

The  pibroch  is  sounding,   O  dinna  ye  hear  ? 
The  people  are  shouting,   the  toun's  in  a  steer  ; 
The  banners  are  floating  in  martial  display. 
The  tartans  are  waving,   the  kilties  are  gav  ; 
The  voice  of  the  trumpet,   the  bugle,   the  drum 
Are  sounding  to  muster,   the  hero  has  come  ; 
The  gallant  Macdonald,  in  bonnet  and  crest. 
The  pride  of  the  Gordons,  brave  sons  of  the  mist. 
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Chorus. 

Gather  ye,  gather  ye,  down  from  the  mountains 
Gather  ye,  gather  ye,  by  the  clear  fountains  ; 
Gather  ye,  gather  ye,   Highlanders  gather, 
To  welcome  the  knight  representing  the  heather. 

The  pibroch  is  sounding,  O  dinna  ye  hear  ? 
The  people's  rejoicing,  Macdonald  is  here  ; 
Welcome  to  fighting  Mac,   crowned  with  reward  ; 
Hail  to  Sir  Hector,  bold  knight  of  the  sword. 
Valiant   to  conquer,  what  deeds  he  has  done  ; 
The  hero  of  battles,  what  laurels  he's  won  ! 
Ye  Highlanders,  cheer  him  in  bonnet  and  crest, 
The  pride  of  the  Gordons,  brave  sons  of  the  mist. 


MARCH  OF  THE  TUAPEKA  VOLUNTEERS. 

Hark  'tis  the  sound  of  our  brave  Volunteers. 
Marching  on,  marching  on,   'midst  loud  ringing  cheers, 
All  marching  away  'midst  loud  ringing  cheers, 
.\nd  light  is  the  step  of  our  young  Volunteers. 
How  proudly  they  march  to  the  bugle  and  drum. 
All  eager  to  do  what  their  fathers  have  done, 
Under  the  banners  so  proudly  unfurled 
The  bold  British  Lion,   the  pride  of  the  world. 

Chorus. 

March  away,  march  away,  with  your  colours  so  gay, 
March  away,   march  away  to  the  field  ; 

March  away,  'march  away,  with  your  colours  so  gay, 
A  Briton  can  die  but  he  never  can  yield. 

Hark  'tis  the  sound  of  our  brave  Volunteers, 
Marching  on,  marching  on,   'midst  loud  ringing  cheers 
All  marching  away  'midst  loud  ringing  cheers. 
And  light  is  the  step  of  our  young  Volunteers. 
Shoulder  to  shoulder,  so  dauntless  and  true, 
With  hearts  beating  high  their  duty  to  do  ; 
To  conquer  the  foe  'midst  bayonet  and  spears 
They'll  fight  to  the  death,  our  j-oung  Volunteers. 

Chorus. 
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THE  MAID  OF  AUSTRALIA 

To  hunt  the  opossum  and  fleet  kangaroo, 

My  sweet  Uttle  lambkins  together  I  drew. 

And  left  them  with  collie,   so  faithful  and  kind. 

While  I  went  to  the  greenwood  some  sporting  to  find 

When  lo  !    by  yon  river,  so  lovely  and  clear, 

I  spied  a  young  damsel,  bewitchingly  fair, 

She  jumped  in  the  water  without  fear  or  dread. 

With  her  lily-white  arms  so  carelessly  spread 

In  the  stream  of  her  nativ^e  Australia — 

Australia,  Australia, 
Like  a  bird  on  the  foam  she  seemeth  at  home. 
In  the  streams  of  her  native  Australia. 

This  beautiful  creature  my  heart  did  enthral, 

And  sweet  as  the  wattle  love's  magic  did  fall  ; 

My  lambs  and  my  collie  were  little   to  me 

As  I  gazed  on  the  wavelets  my  charmer  to  see. 

Like  a  nymph  in  the  water,  she  sported  and  played 

Till  I  for  her  safety  my  love  had  betrayed  ; 

I  watched  her  returning,  and  e'er  she  could  land 

I  ran  to  the  margin,   took  her  by  the  hand, 

To  the  banks  of  her  native  Australia — 

Austraha,  Australia, 
She  is  wooed,  she  is  won.  and  now  she  is  mine. 
This  beautiful  maid  of  Australia. 


A  BIRTHDAY  WISH. 

DEDICATED    TO    A    FRIEND. 

Tune — "  Auchtert\Te." 

As  Nature  wakes  the  sleeping  Spring 

To  decorate  the  earth. 
May  vocal  woods  and  valleys  ring 

Each  day  that  hails  thy  'birth. 
As  trembling  notes  of  melting  strain 

Steal  through  the  fading  light. 
May  every  joy  with  thee  remain 

Like  silvery  beams  of  night. 
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May  Virtue's  wreath,  so  chaste  and  fair, 

Adorn  thy  youthful  brow, 
And  may  thou  never  know  the  care 

That  makes  the  weary  bow. 
May  Cupid  aim  his  cruel  dart 

Where  thou  shalt  never  trace, 
And  tender  sighs  besooth  thy  heart, 

Intwined  with  gentle  grace. 

In  peaceful  bowers  mayest  thou  recUne, 

With  nought  to  trouble  thee. 
And  may  thy  guide  be  love  divine 

No  matter  vs^here  thou  be. 
As  flowerets  greet  the  morning's  eye, 

To  dry  their  dewy  tears. 
May  sweet  contentment  round  thee  lie 

through  all  declining  years. 


DUET-GLENRONALD  AND  HIS  LOWLAND 
LASS. 


He. 


Mv  Lowland  lassie,  wilt  thou  go 
Where  all  the  hills  are  clad  with  snow. 
And  far  adown  their  fountains  flow— 
My  bonnie  Lowland  lassie  O  ? 


She. 


Though  all  the  hills  were  clad  with  snow 
And  streamlets  o'er  their  banks  would  flow, 
With  Ughtsome  heart  with  thee  I'll  go. 
My  gallant  chief  Glenronald  O. 


He. 


For  thee  mv  pibroch  I  will  play 
Upon  Ben  Lomond's  sunny  brae, 
And  there  we'll  spend  the  Ughtsome  day, 
My  bonnie  Lowland  lassie  O. 
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She. 

And  when  the  pibroch  strains  are  mute 
And  twinkhng  stars  are  peeping  oot, 
For  thee  I'll  play  upon  my  lute, 
My  gallant  chief  Glenronald  O. 

He. 

My  kilted  men,  so  brave  and  free, 
In  Highland  style  will  welcome  thee, 
And  thou  their  chieftainess  shall  be, 
My  bonnie  Lowland  lassie  O. 

She. 

Come  weal,  come  woe,  whate'er  betide, 
I'll  leave  them  a'   to  be  thy  bride. 
And  share  with  thee  thy  Highland  plaid, 
My  gallant  chief  Glenronald  O. 

He. 

A  diadem  on  thy  brow  will  twine 
And  jewels  o'er  thy  ringlets  shine. 
Upon  the  day  that  thou  art  mine, 
My  bonnie  Lowland  lassie  O. 

She. 

The  only  gem  I  crave  to  seek 
Is  purer  than  the  dewy  weet, 
It  is  thy  noble  heart  to  keep. 
My  gallant  chief  Glenronald  O. 
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A  DIRGE. 

ON  RODERICK  THE  GRAHAM,  WHO  FELL  AT  BANNOCKBURN. 

Tune — "  Scots  Wha  Hae." 

Roderick  lies  in  yonder  glade, 
Mouldering  in  his  Highland  plaid. 
With  his  skeandhu,  dirk,  and  blade 
Lying  by  his  side. 

He  was  bravest  of  the  brave. 
Where  the  Scottish  flag  did  wave, 
And  his  blood  for  Scotland  gave. 
That  day  on  Bannockburn. 

When  the  Highland  pibroch  rang, 
Roderick  on  the  foemen  sprang, 
Followed  by  his  gallant  clan, 
Scotland  to  revenge. 

See  the  English  on  the  plain. 
Thousands  of  their  army  slain. 
See  proud  Scotland  proudly  claim — 
Now  her  sons  are  free. 

While  the  cries  of  victory  spread 
The  dying  Roderick  raised  his  head, 
"  Now  in  peace  I  die,"   he  said, 
"  Liberty  has  won." 

Now  the  bloody  flght  is  o'er. 
And  the  din  of  battle  roar. 
But  the  Graham  will  raise  no  more 
His  sword  for  Scotland's  weal. 

Hark !   the  muffled  drum  beats  low. 
And  the  pibroch  strains  are  slow, 
'Tis  the  Highland  dirge  of  woe, 
Coronach  of  the  clans. 

Now  the  pibroch  strains  are  near 
By  the  noble  chieftain's  bier. 
See  !    the  Bruce  he  sheds  a  tear 
For  Roderick  the  Graham. 
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"  I  AM  AS  GOOD  A  FIDDLER." 

Words  to  one  of  Neil  Gow's  Strathspeys,  the  first  stanza  being 
his  own. 

I  am  as  good  a  fiddler 

As  ever  drew  a  bow, 
And  o'er  among  the  Highlanders 

They  ca'  me  Xeillie  Gow. 

1  like  the  ranting  Hielanders, 

And  go  from  clan  to  clan. 
To  join  them  in  their  gatherings 

And  play  the  best  I  can. 

And  when  they  see  me  coming  owre 

They  take  the  bottle  doon, 
And  flock  around  me  eagerly 

To  hear  my  latest  tune. 

I  like  to  see  the  lassies  too 

Lay  by  their  spinning  wheel, 
And  foot  it  with  their  neighbour  lads, 

So  gaily  through  the  reel. 

'Twas  there  ae  Halloween,  ye  ken, 

I  sweetly  drew  my  bow, 
And  this  strathspey,  e'er  morning  light, 

Was  played  by  Neillie  Gow — 

Was  played  by  Xeillie  Gow,  ye  ken, 

And  made  by  Xeillie  Gow  ; 
To  be  a  king  I  would  not  change 

My  fiddle  and  my  bow. 
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THE  MAORI  CHIEF  OF  THE  WHITE  CANOE. 

The  moonbeams  were  dancing  in  crystal  array 
And  kissing  the  wavelets  that  softly  did  play, 
All  chasing  each  other  so  swiftly  along, 
Be-throbbing  the  sighs  of  their  silvery  song. 
Far  over  the  water  two  lovers  did  glide — 
The  youth  was  Tahoo  and  Rokina  his  bride. 
She  fled  from   her  people  e'er  they  could  pursue 
With  the  warrior  chief  of  the  white  canoe. 

Chorus. 

The  warrior  chief  of  the  white  canoe, 
The  warrior  chief  of  the  white  canoe  ; 
Rokina  had  gone  to  her  greenwood  home 
With  the  warrior  chief  of  the  white  canoe. 

To  follow  the  lovers  and  them  overtake, 
A  fleet  of  canoes  they  were  soon  on  the  lake  ; 
"  Rokina,   Rokina,"  was  heard  from  afar, 
"  Return  to  thy  people  thou  beautiful  star." 
But   Rokina  was  far  with  him  that  she  loved, 
And  loved  him   the  more  for  the  daring  he  proved, 
While  the  glorious  moon  from  her  realms  of  blue 
Kept  watch  o'er  the  chief  of  the  white  canoe. 

Chorus. 

The  warrior  chief  of  the  white  canoe, 
The  warrior  chief  of  the  white  canoe  ; 
Rokina  has  gone  to  her  greenwood  home 
With  the  warrior  chief  of  the  white  canoe. 
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BLEST  BE  THE  WIND. 

Tune — "  The  Lass  with  the  bonnie  blue  Ee." 

O  blest  be  the  wind  that  blew  me  a  man, 

0  blest  be  the  wind  that  blew  me  a  man, 
To  sing  in  the  gloaming  sae  sweetly  to  me. 
The  light  of  his  soul  in  his  bonnie  black  ee. 

Ae  night  at  the  kirk  this  dear  laddie  o'  grace, 
He  lifted  my  book  and  he  got  me  the  place. 
But  scarcely  a  word  for  a  while  could  I  see. 
For  stealing  a  blink  at  his  bonnie  black  ee. 

He  looked  in  my  book  and  he  whispered  so  sweet, 
And  O  what  he  said  brought  the  blush  to  my  cheek 
That  Sunday  the  text  was  but  little  to  me, 

1  was  so  taken  up  wi'  his  bonnie  black  ee. 

And  when  at  the  door  he  did  think  it  nae  harm 
Foment  a'   the  neebours  to  give  me  his  arm. 
He  saw  I  was  bashfu'  as  bashfu'  could  be, 
And  fond  was  the  look  of  his  bonnie  black  ee. 

My  heart  how  it  fluttered  again  and  again. 

When  he  said,  "  My  wee  lass,  will  you  be  my  ain  ?'' 

And  what  could  I  do,  a  bit  lassie  like  me. 

But  say  Yes  to  the  lad  with  the  bonnie  black  ee. 

My  mither,  guid  body,   he  asked  her  consent, 
And  said  that  she  ne'er  would  have  cause  to  repent  ; 
She  gave  him  my  hand,  saying,   "  Welcome  are  ve, 
I  aye  liked  the  look  of  your  bonnie  black  ee." 

So  now  I'm  a  wifie,  so  canty  and  braw. 
And  blest  with  a  husband  the  kindest  of  a'  ; 
He  gaed  for  my  mither  our  wee  hoose  to  share, 
And  he  made  her  at  hame  in  the  big  arm  chair. 

Glad  tears  frae  my  een  they  so  dewy  did  fa', 
But  O  my  dear  Jamie  he  kissed  them  awa'  ; 
How  could  I  but  love  till  the  day  that  I  dee. 
The  lad  that  is  kind  to  my  mither  and  me. 
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GREEN  GROWS  THE  FERNS  O. 

A  parody  on  "  Green  grows  the  rashes  O  !" 

Her  cheeks  are  of  vermilUon  hue, 
Her  smile  is  sweet  and  bonnie  O, 

With  dimpled  chin  and  cherry  moo 
The  lass  among  the  ferns  O. 

Chorus. 

Green  grows  the  ferns  O, 

Green  grows  the  ferns  O, 
The  brawest  lass  that  e'er  I  saw, 

She  lives  among  the  ferns  O. 

Her  sparkling  een  sae  bonnie  blue. 

Aye  dwell  on  me  sae  kindly  O, 
And  weel  I  ken  her  heart  is  true, 

The  lass  among  the  ferns  O. 

Chorus. 

I  meet  my  lassie  oft  at  een 

While  singing  like  the  mavis  O, 
And  dancing  like  a  fairy  queen, 

Down  among  the  ferns  O. 

Chorus. 

My  home  is  on  the  mountain  side, 

My  lammies  and  my  doggie  O, 
And  Maggie  soon  shall  be  my  bride. 

The  lass  among  the  ferns  O. 

Chorus. 

Green  grows  the  ferns  O, 

Green  grows  the  ferns  O, 
And  weel  I  ken  her  heart  is  true. 

The  lass  among  the  ferns  O. 
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THE  AULD  TAPPIT  HEN. 

Tune — "  The  Laird  of  Cockpen." 

There  was  a  wee  wife  and  she  liv^ed  in   Kilfife, 

A  coothy  wee  body  that  wifie  was  she  ; 
She  had  a  wee  dog  and  he  wanted  a  lug, 

And  Tibbie  the  cat  that  was  blin'  o'  an  ee. 
She  went  to  the  fair  with  her  penny  to  wear, 

And  ca'  at  the  sign  of  an  Id  Peggie's,  ye  ken. 
And  there  she  would  stop  for  a  canty  wee  drop. 

And  straight  from  the  neb  of  the  auld   tappit  hen. 

Chorus. 

The  auld  tappit  hen  is  a  Scotch  whisky  stoup 
That  wouklna  think  twice  to  gi'e  you  a  coup  ; 
She  makes  you  reel  but,  she  makes  you  reel  ben, 
A  queer  kind  o'  bird  is  the  auld  tappit  hen. 

The  whisky  was  guid  and  it  warmed  her  bluid, 

A  drop  of  the  finest  that  was  in  Kilfife  ; 
At  every  chance  she  would  caver  and  dance, 

And  a'bodies  liked  that  coothy  wee  wife. 
She  often  went  hame  wi'  a  bee  in  her  brain, 

A-bizzing  and  bumming,  as  weel  ye  may  ken, 
Till  she  sleepet  soun',  a'  its  bizzing  to  droon. 

And  dream  she  was  still  near  the  auld  tappit  hen. 

Chorus. 
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THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  MALTHOUSE. 

The  malsters  of  Heathcote  to  their  calling  are  true, 
And  dear   to  their  hearts  is  a  pint  of  good  brew  ; 
It  must  be  the  four  X,  Speight's  best   to  be  sure, 
Sparkling  like  amber  the  real  Simon  Pure. 
It  soothes  them,  it  cheers  them,  it  lightens  their  care, 
It  makes  them  content  with  the  burden  they  bear  ; 
Their  lips  on  the  pint  pot,   their  nose  in  the  foam, 
No  wonder  they  sing,   "  Will  you  ever  go  home  ? 

Will  you  ever  go  home  ?    will  you  ever  go  home  ? 

True  knights  of  the  malthouse,  will  you  ever  go  home?' 

The  malsters  of  Heathcote  to  their  calling  are  true. 
And  dear  to  their  hearts  is  a  pint  of  good  brew  ; 
And  some  of  those  worthies  when  labour  was  done. 
Would  vow  by  Saint  Patrick  the  moon  was  the  sun. 
Some  vowed  by  Saint  George  as  they  staggered  agee, 
That  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  all  out  on  the  spree. 
Their  lips  on   the  pint   pot,   their  nose  in  the  foam, 
No  wonder  they  sing,   "  Will   yf)u   ever  go  home  ? 

Will  you   ever  go  home  ?    will  you   ever  go  home  ? 

True  knights  of  the  malthouse,  will  yon  ever  go  home  ?' 


QUEEN  OF  THE  BICYCLE. 

The  girls  of  the  day,  how  fearless  their  display, 

And  quite  elevated  they  feel. 
All  jinking  through  the  street  everywhere  you  meet. 

Those  riders  on  their  steeds  of  steel. 
So  graceful  and  so  neat,  how  well  they  keep  their  seat, 

As  off  in  their  glory  they  reel; 
Laughing  at  the  gent,  as  crooked  and  as  bent 

As  a  treadmill  monkey  on  a  wheel. 
Of  speed  the  gent,  may  crow,  but  he'll  never  stand  a  show 

With  the  queen  of  the  Bi-cy-cle. 
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Chorus. 

A  ducky  little  girl,  a  plucky  little  girl, 

Urging  on  her  steed  with  a  will  ; 
A  winsome  little  girl,  a  witching  little  girl, 

Is  the  queen  of  the  Bi-cy-cle. 

The  girls  of  the  day,  how  fearless  their  display, 

As  away  in  advance  they  reel  ; 
The  progress  thev  have  made  puts  the  gents,  in  the  shade. 

And  proud  of  their  conquest  they  feel. 
While  sitting  at  their  ease,  going  where  they  please. 

Regardless  of  a   breakdown  spill. 
Laughing  at  the  gent,  as  crooked  and  as  bent 

As  a  treadmill  monkey  on  a  wheel. 
Of  speed  the  gent,  may  crow,  but  he'll  never  stand  a  show 

With  the  queen  of  the  Bi-cy-cle. 

Chorus. 

A  ducky  little  girl,  a  plucky  little  girl. 

Urging  on  her  speed  with  a  will  ; 
A  winsome  little  girl,  a  witching  little  girl. 

Is  the  queen  of  the  Bi-cy-cle. 


DUNDONALD'S  MARCH  INTO  LADYSMITH. 

Hail  to  Dundonald  !    is  wafted  afar, 
Foremost  in  chivalry,  dauntless  in  war  ; 
Fearless  of  shot  and   shell,  onward   to  go. 
Scaling  the  rocky  heights,  charging  the  foe  ; 
First  o'er  the  burning  veldt,  bank,  bush,  and  bar  ; 
Swift  through  the  waters  deep,  follow  who  dare  ; 
Triumphantly  leading  the  valiant  and  brave. 
Under  the  banner  of  "  Glory  or  Grave." 

Chorus. 

His  chargers  were  prancing,  his  colours  were  dancing, 
Under  the  star-studded  mantle  of  night; 

First  into  Ladysmith,  proudly  advancing, 
First  to  the  rescue  of  General  White. 
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Hail  to  Dundonald  !    is  wafted  afar, 

Foremost  in  chivalry,   dauntless  in  war  ; 

True  to  the  heroic  name  that  he  bears. 

True  to  the  motto  so  proudly  he  wears, 

The  fire  of  conflict  in  bayonet  and  blade 

Inspiring  the  hearts  of  his  ^Mounted  Brigade  ; 

Gallant  defender  of  liberty's  cause 

Whose  fame  will  be  echoed  in  deathless  applause. 

Chorus. 

Hail  to  Dundonald  !    is  wafted  afar, 

Foremost  in  chivalry,  dauntless  in  war  ; 

Boers  in  confusion  did  stagger  and  reel 

And  fled  at  the  sight  of  his  glittering  steel  ; 

Right   through  their  bravest  ere  him   they  could  stay, 

Rode   the   Dundonald  chief,   fighting  his  way. 

On  to  the  rescue  the  besieged  to  save. 

Under  the  banner  of  "  Glory  or  Grave." 

Chorus. 

His  chargers  were  prancing,  his  colours  were  dancing, 
Under  the  star-studded  mantle  of  night  ; 

First  into  Ladysmith,  proudly  advancing. 
First  to  the  rescue  of  General  White. 


A  PICNIC  SONG. 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  OLD  AGE  PENSIONERS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

■Come  all  ye  worthy  pensioners,  now  over  sixty-five. 
What  say  you  to  a  picnic  day  to  show  you're  still  alive  ? 
Although  vou're  frail  and  aged  now,  bowed  down  with  care  and 

toil. 
The  young  will  gently  take  your  hand  and  help  you  o'er  the  stile. 
Like  them  you  once  were  young  and  strong,  brave,  diligent  and 

gay  ; 
You  made  New  Zealand  what  it's  now,  for  them  you've  paved 

the  way ; 
One  day  in  lovely  Autumn  we  will  surely  set  apart 
For  the  gathering  of  the  pensioners  to  cheer  each  other's  heart. 
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Chorus. 

One  day  in  lovely  Autumn  all  honour  should  be  paid 
To  make  the  picnic  a  success  and  cheer  our  Old  Brigade. 

All  those  who  can  the  sports  will  join,  and  those  too  frail,  you 

know, 
How  pleased  they'll  be  c  gain  to  see  the  games  of  long  ago  ; 
While  some  will  see  with  fancy's  eye  where  memory  loves  to  dwell. 
And  many  a  scene  of  golden  youth  will  to  each  other  tell, 
When  they  were  lads  and  lassies  gay,  all  charming,  bright,  and 

fair 
Before  the  wrinkled  hand  of  Time  had  touched  their  brow  with 

care, 
Ere  in  their  lovely  locks  were  seen  the  tinge  of  silvery  hue, 
Before  their  trembling  eyelids  shed  their  woes  in  sorrow's  dew. 

Chorus. 

With  sweated  brow  they  struggled  on,  through  dangers  undis- 
mayed ; 

Both  far  and  near  thev  have  explored  where  countless  treasure's 
laid  ; 

The  shepherd  filled  the  squatter's  purse,  the  toiler  tilled  his 
share. 

The  miner  made  New  Zealand  rich  through  fumes  of  foulsome 
air  ; 

Through  wind  and  rain,  through  frost  and  snow,  through  worry, 
want,  and  strife. 

How  patiently  they  have  endured  do-wn  to  the  eve  of  life  ; 

Their  fruitful  labour,  strength,  and  skill,  now  shines  on  every 
hand — 

Long  live  the  brave  old  pensioners,  first  pioneers  of  the  land. 

Chorus. 

Their  humble  songs  of  gratitude  will  ring  from  shore  to  shore, 
And  the  name  of  Richard  Seddon  will  live  for  ever  more  ; 
He  fought  their  battles  to  the  end  and  fought  them  with  a  will  ; 
He  broke  through  every  barrier  and  passed  the  Pension  Bill. 
For  wisdom,  worth,  and  statemanship,  and  nobilitv  of  soul, 
Within  the  ranks  of  Parliament  he  towers  above  tliem  all. 
Well  may  the  aged  bless  his  name  and  by  their  leader  stand, 
He  got  for  them  the  brightest  gem  that  shines  o'er  Maori  Land. 

Chorus. 
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SONG  OF  THE  ROYAL  TAR,  DUKE  OF  YORK. 

We  will  dance  and  we  will  sing, 

And  merry,  merry  be, 
For  the  bold  Duke  of  York, 

He  comes  sailing  o'er  the  sea  ; 
Sailing  o'er  the  sea,  sailing  o'er  the  sea. 
To  the  beautiful  shores  of  New  Zealand 

Chorus. 

When  he  lands  upon  our  shore, 

The  cannons  loud  will  roar 
A  welcome  evermore   to  New  Zealand  ; 

New  Zealand,  New  Zealand, 
To  the  beautiful  shores  of  New  Zealand. 

We  will  hail  the  Royal  tar 

To  the  islands  of  the  free  ; 
Bold  son  of  old   Neptune, 

Proud  monarch  of  the  sea  ; 
Sailing  o'er  the  sea,  sailing  o'er  the  sea, 
To  the  beautiful  shores  of  New  Zealand. 

Chorus. 

We  will  hail  the  sailor  Duke 

That  wears  the  jacket  blue  ; 
Her  Grace  the  noble  Duchess, 

.■\nd  all  the  gallant  crew  ; 
Sailing  o'er  the  sea,  sailing  o'er  the  sea, 
To  the  beautiful  shores  of  New  Zealand. 

Chorus. 

When  he  lands  upon  our  shore 

The  cannons  loud  will  roar 
A  welcome  evermore  to  New  Zealand, 

New  Zealand,  New  Zealand, 
To  the  beautiful  shores  of  New  Zealand 
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DONALD  OX  HIS  NATIVE  HILLS. 

To  wake  the  slumbering  solitude, 

When  noddling  woods  are  mute, 
Some  love  to  hear  the  violin, 

The  harp  and  silver  lute  ; 
But  oh  I  love  the  pibroch  loud, 

My  soul  with  joy  it  fills. 
Its  martial  strains  resounding  far 

Upon  my  native  hills. 

Chorus. 

O  there's  nothing  like  the  hills  when  the  wind  blows  low, 
The  lofty  Highland  hills  when  the  wind  blows  low  ; 
The  delicate  perfume  from  the  bonnie  heather  bloom, 
"Wafting  o'er  the  hills  when  the  wind  blows  low. 

Some  love  to  rove  through  foreign  lands. 

Each  beauty  to  define  ; 
Some  love  to  plough  the  ocean  wide. 

Some  love  the  lovely  Rhine  ; 
But  oh  I  love  Ben  Nevis  high, 

Ben  Lomond  and   the  rills 
That  proudly  sing  their  anthem  bold 

Adown  my  native  hills. 

Chorus. 

Some  love  the  sweet  carnation  gay. 

The  lily,  and  the  rose  ; 
Some  love  the  modest  violet 

That  in  the  meadow  grows  ; 
Their  fragrance  sweetly  blending. 

The  dewy  bowret   fills  ; 
But  oh  I  love  the  heatherbell 

That  crowns  my  native  hills. 

Chorus. 
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KRUGER. 

O  Kruger,  now  behold  thy  dream. 
And  all  thy  ten  years'  deep-laid  scheme  : 
Of  how  ye'd  make  the  British  scream 
And  drown  them  in  the  ocean. 

Thou  wert  the  first  with  shot  and  shell 
To  sound  the  war  note  and  rebel, 
And  tried   the  British  to  expel 

Or  force  them  to  surrender. 

Thou  art  the  cause,  without  a  doubt — 
Thy  thousands  slain  and  put  to  rout. 
Thy  country's  ruin,  out  and  out, 
And  lost  its  independence. 

Now  you  see  our  soldiers'  worth 
When  stern  duty  calls  them  forth 
From  every  quarter  of  the  earth 

To  where  their  Lion  leads  them. 

Their  noble  actions  now  you  know. 
By  how  they  treat  their  wounded  foe. 
And  every  kindness  to  them  show 

That  care  and  skill  could  render. 

But   thou   the  white  flag  honoured  not. 
Stripped  the  prisoners  that  you  caught. 
And  in  cold  blood  our  wounded  shot 
And  gloried  in  their  murder. 

O  Kruger,  now  thy  reign  is  o'er, 
The  Transvaal  thou  shalt  rule  no  more, 
Thy  name  is  known  from  shore  to  shore 
For  murder,  lies,  and  treachery. 


16 
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WESTLAND  WOODS,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

By  westland  woods  and  flowery  fells. 
By  westland  hills  and  ferny  dells. 
Where  elfins  weave  their  magic  spells 
And  midnight  fairies  wander, 

I'll  seek  th.^e,  love,   I'll  greet  thee,  love — 

Remember,  O  remember. 
In  yon  retreat  where  lovers  meet, 
I'll  wait  thee,  love,  remember. 

By  westland  streams,  so  clear  and  deep. 
Where  wavelets  soft   their  revels  keep. 
Far,  far  beneath  the  rocky  steep, 
'Mid  Nature's  wildest  grandeur. 

I'll  seek  thee,  love,  I'll  greet  thee,  love — 

Remember,  O  remember. 
In  yon  retreat  where  lovers  meet 
I'll  wait  thee,  love,  remember. 

When  woodland  harps  are  hid  from  view, 
And  moonbeams  shed  their  rays  anew, 
When  lily  cups  are  filled  with  dew- 
To  beautify  their  splendour, 

I'll  seek  thee,  love,   I'll  greet  thee,  love — 

Remember,  O  remember. 
In  yon  retreat  where  lovers  meet, 
I'll  wait  thee,  love,  remember. 
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THE  PARTED  LOVERS:  LAPOLIO  AND 
ROSALINE. 

When  they  sold  her  at   the  altar 

Another's  bride  to  be. 
She  cried,   "  My  own  Lapolio, 

Oh  love,  remember  me." 
When  they  tore  our  hearts  asunder 

How  hard  the  blow  did  fall 
On  Rosaline,  my  beautiful, 

The  darling  of  my  soul, 
Rosaline,  oh  Rosaline, 

To  me  what  hast  thou  been — 
My  life,  my  love,  my  guiding  star. 

My  beautiful,  my  queen. 

Broken-hearted  now  I  wander, 

With  anguish  I  am  fed  ; 
My  tears  are  dry,   I  cannot  weep. 

Oh  would  that  I  were  dead. 
They  have  filled  my  cup  with  sorrow. 

And  bitter  is  the  gall. 
For  oh  !    I  never  can  behold 

The  darling  of  my  soul. 
Rosaline,  oh  Rosaline, 

To  me  what  hast  thou  been — 
My  life,  my  love,  my  guiding  star, 

My  beautiful,  my  queen. 
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FIGHTING  MAC, 

OR,  GENERAL  SIR  HECTOR  MACDONALD. 

Tune—"  Scots  Wha  Hae." 

Fighting  MdC,  the  brave  and  bold. 
Soul  of  honour,  heart  of  gold. 
Valiant  as  the  knights  of  old. 
Heroes  of  the  sword. 

See  him  in  his  kilts  arrayed. 
Gordon  badge  and  gay  cockade, 
Bayonet  true  and  trusty  blade. 
Ready  for  the  fray. 

Skilled  in  a'   the  arts  of  war, 
Battle's  tide  he  sees  afar. 
Who  would  dare  his  progress  bar 
Let  him  draw  the  sword. 

Loud  he  cried  upon  the  field, 
"  Gordons,  conquer,  never  yield." 
Every  charge  the  foemen  reeled. 
Fell  to  rise  no  more. 

Fighting  Mac.  could  never  flinch, 
Gains  the  victory  inch  by  inch, 
Makes  the  boldest  pale  and  wince, 
Tremble  and  give  way. 

See  him  when  unarmed  and  pressed, 
How  he  stood   the  mighty  test. 
Won  the  conflict  with  his  fist. 
Death  in  every  blow. 

See  the  martial  race  he's  run, 
See  the  daring  deeds  he's  done. 
See  the  laurels  he  has  won. 
Glory  and  renown. 

From  the  ranks  he  fought  his  way 
Foremost  in  the  raging  fray, 
Bravest  leader  of  the  day, ' 
Soldier  to  the  core. 
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THE  NEW  NEW  ZEALAND  ANTHEM. 

Tune — "  The  Plains  of  Waterloo." 

All  hail  to  thee,  Zealandia, 

All  hail  thy  beaming  smile  ; 
All  hail  to  thee,  Zealandia, 

Thou  lovely  sea-girt  Isle. 
May  all  that's  grand  and  glorious 

Be  thine  for  ever  more, 
May  angels  bless  Zealandia 

And  guard  her  tranquil  shore. 

Green  be  thy  wood,  Zealandia, 

And  clear  thy  winding  rills, 
All  sweet  thy  llowery  fragrance 

And  bright   thy  ferny  hills. 
May  all  that's  fair  and  beautiful 

Be  thine  for  ever  more, 
May  angels  bless  Zealandia 

And  guard  her  tranquil  shore. 

Thy  mantle,  sweet  Zealandia, 

AH  fringed  with  morning  dew. 
Thy  radiant  crown  bespangled  o'er 

With  gems  of  every  hue. 
May  the  music  of  contentment 

Be  thine  for  ever  more. 
May  angels  bless  Zealandia 

And  guard  her  tranquil  shore. 

All  hail  to  thee,  Zealandia, 

Proud  empress  of  the  free, 
Fair  as  a  dream  of  Paradise, 

Rich  emerald  of  the  sea. 
May  honour,  peace,  and  liberty 

Be  thine  for  ever  more. 
May  angels  bless  Zealandia 

And  guard  her  tranquil  shore. 
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THE  FLAG  OF  THREE  EMBLEMS. 

The  flag  of  three  emblems,  behold  it  unfurled, 
Wherever  it  waves  will  astonish  the  world  ; 
Unequalled,  unconquered,  unsullied  in  name 
The  banner  of  liberty,  glor\",  and  fame. 
The  flag  of  three  emblems  now  waveth  on  high, 
Each  emblem  inspiring  to  do  or  to  die. 
Defending  their  colours,   triumphant  in  wars. 
The  fearless  in  battle,   the  glory  of  Mars. 

Chorus. 

The  rose  of  old  England,   the  shamrock  of  Ireland, 
The  thistle  of  Scotland,   that  old  thorny  jag  ; 

Together  entwining,   together  combining 

Their  strength  in  upholding  their  dear  cherished  flag. 

The  flag  of  three  emblems,  behold  it  unfurled. 

Wherever  it  waves  will  astonish   the  world  ; 

The  power  of  those  emblems  what  nation  could  stay, 

WTien  proudly  advancing  in  battle  array. 

And  bulwarks  of  cannon  boom,  boom  o'er  the  sea. 

The  signal  of  death  from   the  sons  of  the  free, 

Defending  their  colours  triumphant  in  wars. 

The  fearless  in  battle,   the  glory  of  Mars. 

Chorus. 
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THE   AJAX   FAIRY    WELL,   WEST  COAST, 
NEW  ZEALAND. 

How  gently  flows  yon  crystal  rill. 
All  winding  by  the  golden  mill,* 
Far,  far  adovvn  the  sombre  hill 

To  crown  the  mystic  dell. 
Sweet,  musical,  enchanting  spring. 
Silvery  anthems  softly  sing. 
Sparkling  riplets  ever  bring 

To  A j ax's  fairy  well. 

Chorus. 

Fairy  well,  sweet  fairy  well, 

I  hear  thy  music  still. 
Murmuring  through  the  golden  dell 

Behind  the  Ajax  hill. 

When  lonesome  woods  are  fast  asleep. 
And  Nature  o'er  her  flowers  doth  weep, 
That  little  rill  doth  vigil  keep 

To  wake  the  dreamy  spell  ; 
The  last  to  see  the  starry  sky, 
The  first  to  greet  Aurora's  eye, 
And  kiss  her  softly  passing  by. 

The  Ajax  fairy  well. 

Chorus. 

Fairy  well,  sweet  fairy  well, 

I   hear  thy  music  still, 
Murmuring  through  the  golden  dell 

Behind   the  Ajax  hill. 


*Quartz  crushing  battery. 
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LULLABY  SONG. 

O  hush  thee,  my  baby, 

Lie  still  on  my  knee. 
The  angels  of  dreamland 

Are  singing  to  thee  ; 
Bye  bye,  liliaby,  lill  lillaby. 

O  hush  thee,  my  darUng, 

Lie  close  to  my  breast, 
The  beautiful  angels 

Will  hush  thee  to  rest  ; 
Bye  bye,  lillaby,  lill  lillaby. 

O  hush  thee,  my  dear  one, 

My  sweet  little  dove. 
The  angels  will  rock  thee 

In  a  cradle  of  love  ; 
Bye  bye,  lillaby,  hll  lillaby. 

The  music  of  dreamland 

So  soothing  and  sweet. 
Thine  eyelids  are  closing  ; 

Lillaby,  bye,  my  baby's  asleep, 
Smiling  in  slumber,  sweet,  sweet  lillaby. 


UPON  THE  BANKS  OF  CLYDE. 

I  love  my  Jess  the  best  of  a'. 

Sweet  rose  of  Hazeldell  ; 
And  when  the  dew  begins  to  fa'. 

My  love  to  her  I   tell. 
How  oft  at  eve  we  fondly  meet 

Where  wavelets  softly  glide, 
And  kiss  the  pebbles  at  our  feet 

Upon  the  banks  of  Clyde. 
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When  Nature  spreads  her  mantle  green 

To  vernahse  the  grove, 
In  Cupid's  bower  to  meet  my  Jess 

How  joyfully  I  rove. 
When  floral  trains  in  rich  array 

Are  noddling  side  by  side. 
With  lightsome  heart  we  love  to  stray 

Upon  the  banks  of  Clyde. 

My  Jessie's  voice  is  low  and  sweet, 

On  themes  of  love   to  dwell  ; 
Her  spells  have  bound  my  heart  complete 

To  yonder  Hazeldell. 
When  beaming  stars  illume  the  sky, 

And  shine  in  all  their  pride. 
We  love  to  meet,  my  love  and  I, 

Upon  the  banks  of  Clyde. 


A  DIRGE  ON  BURNS'  BURIAL. 

Tune — "  Bonnie  Doon." 

Ye  flowers  of  Doon,  now  droop  your  heads 

On  lowly  stem  by  tower  and  tree, 
For  O,   the  sweetest  Bard  is  dead 

That  ever  sang  of  love  and  thee. 
Hush,   hush,   O  hush,   thou  lovely  Doon, 

Flow  gently  by  thy  winding  turns  ; 
Hush,   hush ;   to-day  the  darksome  tomb 

Receives  the  great  immortal  Burns. 

Ye  little  birds  that  sweetly  sing 

At  early  dawn   the  woods  among, 
Oh  tune  your  voice  on  wanton  wing. 

And  warble  forth  your  doleful  song. 
Ye  minstrels  hush  your  joyful  lay. 

In  plaintive  notes  your  music  shed  ; 
The  dirge  of  woe  is  heard  today, 

All  seems  to  feel  the  Bard  is  dead. 
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A  sombre  cloud  o'er  Scotland  fell, 

In  vain  the  Muse  his  name  did  call, 
For  lo,   the  Bard  she  loved  so  well 

Lay  cold  beneath  the  sable  pall. 
Bright  Nature  veiled  her  face  in  gloom, 

Around  the  poet's  place  of  rest  ; 
The  mourneis  wept  beside  the  tomb. 

And  all  returned  with  aching  breast. 


THE  LITTLE  JUBILEE. 

The  Jubilee  was  a  small  coasting  steamer  which  ran  in  opposition 
to  the  Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand  during 
the  seamen's  strike  in  1890. 

How  proudly  she  meets  the  rolling  swell, 

This  little  craft  so  brave, 
Her  onward  course  is  guided  well 

Across  the  bounding  wave  ; 
And  like  the  seagull  of  the  deep 

That  loves  the  raging  sea. 
How  proudly  through  the  foam  doth  sweep 

Our  little  Jubilee. 

Chorus. 

Our  little  Jubilee,  my  boys. 

Our  little  Jubilee, 
That  proudly  breasts  the  ocean  crest. 

Our  little  Jubilee. 

From  port  to  port  she  sails  away. 

All  manned  with  union  crew, 
That  sing  beneath  her  banners  gay 

Upon  the  waters  blue. 
She  frowns  upon  the  grasping  fleet 

That  claims  New  Zealand  sea  ; 
With  all  their  power  she  doth  compete, 

Our  little  Jubilee. 

Chorus. 
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When  greedy  tyrants  came  to  steal 

Her  little  trade  away, 
How  proud  she  reels  upon  her  keel 

To  keep  the  sharks  at  bay. 
The  great  M'Lean*  would  fain  her  chase 

And  sink  her  in  the  sea, 
But  all  his  menials  dare  not  face 

Our  little  Jubilee. 

Chorus. 

May  gentle  breezes,   fore  and  aft. 

Surround  her  too  and  fro. 
And  safely  guide  that  little  craft 

Beyond   the  storms  of  woe. 
May  every  breeze  that  riseth  high 

Bold  anthems  of  the  sea, 
Be  calm  and  still  while  passing  by 

Our  little  Jubilee. 

Chorus. 

Our  little  Jubilee,  my  boys. 

Our  little  Jubilee  ; 
That  proudly  breasts  the  ocean  crest, 

Our  little  Jubilee. 


*The  Honourable  John  M'Lean,  chief  director  of  the  Union 
Steamship  Company  oi  New  Zealand. 
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THE   MINSTREL'S   ODE   TO  THE   INANGAHUA 
RIVER,  WEST  COAST  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Tune — "  The  Chief  of  Auchtertyre." 

Inangahua,   Inangahua, 

Sweet  Rhine  of  golden  west, 
Thy  silvery  voice  all  murmuring  through 

The  sweetest  calm  of  rest  ; 
When  morning  rays  dispel  the  gloom 

That  veils  the  ferny  lea, 
How  lovely  is  the  crimson  bloom 

Upon  the  Ratta  tree. 

Inangahua,   Inangahua, 

Thy  praise  will  yet  be  sung, 
In  vocal  voice  to  blend  anew 

With  lyrets  sweetly  strung  ; 
Enchanted  with  thy  mystic  scenes. 

The  poet  dreams  of  thee. 
While  noon  in  all  its  beauty  wanes 

Down  by  the  Ratta  tree. 

Inangahua,   Inangahua, 

O  how  I  love  to  see 
Thy  meandering  on  thy  woodlands  through, 

Where  all  is  still  but  thee  ; 
The  rising  moon  thy  banks  illume, 

How  beautiful  is  she. 
When  smiling  through  the  sombre  gloom 

Down  by  the  Ratta  tree. 

Inangahua,   Inangahua, 

What  great  renown  is  thine  ; 
Thy  riches  long  shall  come  to  view 

Adown  the  golden  mine. 
Inangahua,  sweet  westland   Rhine. 

Sing  on,  sing  on  to  me  ; 
My  evening  song  shall  blend  with  thine 

Where  flowers  the  Ratta  tree. 
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ODE  ON  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 

All  hail,  Queen  Alexandra, 

Britannia's  voice  doth  ring  ; 
All  hail  the  loving  and  beloved, 

Sweet  consort  of  the  King  ; 
A  Queen  whose  generosity 

The  poor  hath  ever  known 
A  Queen  in  all  humility. 

The  beauty  of  a  throne. 

Long  live  Queen  Alexandra, 

Her  royal  robes  to  wear, 
Her  jewelled  crown  to  glorify, 

A  nation's  love  to  share  ; 
The  prayers  of  countless  multitudes 

With  gratitude  she  hears. 
That  peace  may  be  her  earthly  shield, 

Love  soothe  her  royal  cares. 

Awake,  O  sweetest  Orpheus, 

With  fair  Britannia  sing, 
Behold   the  star  of  Royalty, 

Sweet  consort  of  the  King. 
God  bless  Queen  Alexandra, 

Her  path  be  calm  repose. 
The  good,   the  pure,   the  beautiful. 

Beloved  sweet  English  rose. 
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ODE  ON  SPRING. 

How  lovely  are  the  daffodils 

With  noddling  heads  of  gold, 
All  smiling  through  the  morning  dew, 

Their  beauty  to  unfold. 
The  sweetest  balm  from  early  bloom 

The  gentle  zephyrs  bring. 
While  sigh  for  sigh  the  flowerets  vie 

To  kiss  the  lovely  Spring. 

Weaving,  weaving,  .sweetly  wreathing, 
Gently  passing  by. 

Ihe  floral  Queen  in  flowery  robes 

Sheds  forth  her  fragrant  load. 
Her  floral  hymns  she  softly  sings 

In  praise  to  Nature's  God. 
The  verdant  hills  now  rear  their  heads. 

The  vocal  arbours  sing, 
To  melodise  and  harmonise 

The  beauty  of  the  Spring. 

Weaving,  weaving,  sweetly  wreathing. 
Gently  passing  by. 


THE  LATE  SIR  HECTOR  MACDONALD. 

A    DIRGE    ON    HIS    DEATH. 

Oh  dark  was  the  mantle  that  fell  over  Scotland, 

And  all  were  depressed  with  the  tidings  that  spread, 

Sir  Hector  Macdonald,   the  nation's  defender. 
The  gallant  and  chivalrous  hero,  is  dead. 

Oh  !    well  may  his  clansmen  lament  o'er  their  Hector, 
And  well  may  they  weep  his  ead  death  to  deplore  ; 

Oh  !    well  may  they  hush  their  sweet  anthem  of  gladness. 
And  sing  the  sad  song  of.  Return  no  more. 
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The  mountains  may  echo,  the  cannons  loud  thunder, 
The  trumpets  may  sound  and   the  battle  may  roar, 

But  the  hero  will  sleep,  and  sound  is  his  slumber — 
Oh  bravest  in  battle,   thy  troubles  are  o'er. 

Ah  !  \\'p\\  may  old  Scotland  be  proud  of  her  Hector, 
And  well  may  her  people  remember  his  name, 

The  brave  Highland  crofter,  the  pride  of  the  Army, 
Who  fought  from   the  ranks  for  his  glory  and  fame. 

Bold  knight  of  the  claymore,   true  son  of  the  mountains. 
No  more  on   the  warpath  where  often  he  trod  ; 

No  more  in  the  conflict   the  foemen  will  fear  him 
As  onward  he  fought  like  a  warrior  god. 

So  noble  his  bearing  and  fearless  his  daring, 

'Midst  danger  and  death  he  was  true  to  his  post  ; 

Though  brave  as  the  lion  he  was  gentle  and  tender — 
Ah,  what  a  leader  the  nation  has  lost ! 

Long,  long  will  the  thistle,  the  emblem  of  Scotland, 
Sigh  o'er  the  hero  its  sad  dirges  of  yore  ; 

Long  will  the  coronach  wail  from  the  pibroch — 
Macdonald,  Macdonald,  returns  no  more. 

Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha   till  a  tuilleadh.* 


♦Translation — Return,  return,  return  no  more. 
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THE  LOVERS  OF  MORAH. 

He. 

Who  stole  from  me  my  trembling  heart 
When  Cupid  aimed  his  fateful  dart, 
And  said  wiih  it  she  ne'er  would  part, 

It  was  the  rose  of  Morah — 
The  sweetest  flower  in  Largo  bower, 

It  is  my  own  dear  Flora. 

SnE. 

Who  brought  me  gems  to  bind  my  hair. 
And  called  me  fairest  of  the  fair  ? 
Reclining  in  my  greenwood  chair, 

It  was  the  chief  of  Morah — 
The  gallant  chief  tliat  loves  me  weel. 

The  pride  '-f  all  m  Morah. 

He. 

Who  lays  her  head  upon  my  breast 
And  says  she  ever  there  could  rest. 
To  be  so  lovingly  caressed  ? 

It  is  the  rose  of  Morah — 
The  sweetest  flower  in  Largo  bower, 

It  is  my  own  dear  Flora. 

She. 

Who  meets  me  by  yon  castle  wall. 
When  cuckoos  tune  their  plaintive  call, 
.\nd  vows  he  loves  me  best  of  all  ? 

It  is  the  chief  of  Morah — 
The  gallant  chief  that  loves  me  weel. 

The  pride  of  all  in  Morah. 

He. 

Who  says  her  every  thought  is  mine. 
Pure  as  the  links  of  golden  twine 
For  evermore  our  hearts  combine  ? 

It  is  the  rose  of  Morah — 
The  sweetest  flower  in  Largo  bower, 

It  is  my  own  dear  Flora. 
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She. 

Who  vows  by  all  the  Powers  above, 

And  every  tender  tie  of  love, 

That  he  till  death  will  faithful  prove  ? 

It  is  the  chief  of  Morah — 
The  gallant  chief  that  loes  me  weel. 

The  pride  of  all  in  Morah. 


THE  MEETING  OF  AN  ENGLISHMAN  AND  A 
SCOTCHMAN  ON  A  NEW  YEAR'S  MORNING 
IN  DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Tune — "  Nae  Luck  aboot  the  Hoose." 

"  Eh  Geordie,  did  you  see  the  fun, 

And  a'   the  Scotchmen  gay, 
Wi'   muckle  lumps  o'   currant  bun 

And  drams  o'   barley  bray  ? 
Some  would  think  they  were  gaen  gait 

But  losh,   it's  just   their  way, 
To  sing  o'   Scotland  a'   their  might 

When  it  comes  Hogmanay  ; 

When  it  comes  Hogmanay,  my  lad. 
When  it  comes  Hogmanay. 

With  iov  they  grasp  each  other's  hand, 

Their  eyes  like  diamonds  shine. 
Their  hearts  go  back  to  auld  Scotland, 

While  singing  "  Auld  lang  syne." 
There's  aye  a  wee  bit  flame  at  least. 

No  matter  what  they  say, 
Will  kindle  in  the  Scottish  breast 

When  it  comes  Hogmanay  ; 

When  it  comes  Hogmana3^   my  lad, 
When  it  comes  Hogmanay. 

17 
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When  twelve  o'clock  comes  on  the  strike, 

With  lightsome  heart  they  go, 
First-footing  those  they  dearly  like, 

Their  friends  of  long  ago. 
With  auld  and  young,  baith  but  and  ben. 

They  share  their  barley  bree, 
And  bless  them  o'er  and  o'er  again, 

When  it  conies  Hogmanay. 

When  it  comes  Hogmanay,  my  lad, 
When  it  comes  Hogmanay. 

The  haggis  gets  the  foremost  place, 

How  grand  it  is  to  see 
The  chief  of  all  the  pudding  race 

Beside  the  barley  bree. 
The  toast  goes  round,   the  whiskv  too. 

Till  all  are  blythe  and  gay. 
If  Scotchmen  get  a  wee  bit  fu' 

Ye  may  ken  it's  Hogmanay, 

Ye  may  ken  it's  Hogmanay,  my  lad. 
Ye  may  ken  it's  Hogmanay. 


THE  HUNTER'S  SONG. 

From  the  Lowlands  to  the  Highlands, 

All  a-hunting  we  go. 
All  a-hunting,  all  a-hunting, 

With  my  noble  Rhino. 
O'er  the  moorlands,   through  the  woodlands. 

To  the  mountains  high  O, 
All  a-racing  and  a-chasing, 

Tally  ho,   tally  ho. 
Tally  ho,   tally  ho. 

O'er  the  mountains  we  go. 
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Chorus. 

Where  red  lips  and  sweet  lips  pursue  the  wild  roe, 

And  the  huntsman  cries  Ho-i-o,  tally  ho, 

Tally  ho,  tally  ho  ;    o'er  the  mountains  we  go. 

O'er  the  mountains,  o'er  the  mountains,  tally  ho,  tally  ho. 

From  the  Lowlands  to  the  Highlands 

At  the  break  of  the  morn, 
Through  the  forest,  where  the  chorus 

From  the  hunter  is  borne  ; 
O'er  the  wild  fen,   through  the  deep  glen, 

With  my  noble  Rhino, 
All  a-racing  and  a-chasing, 

Tally  ho,   tally  ho. 
Tally  ho,   tally  ho, 

O'er  the  mountains  we  go. 

Chorus. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BANNOCKBURN. 

Tune — "  Morven  Glen,"  an  ancient  Highland  air. 

The  English  dearly  rued  the  day 

They  crossed  the  Scottish  border, 
Bruce  made  them  fly  both  far  and  wide 

In  terror  and  disorder. 
That  mighty  host  was  put  to  rout 

No  more  the  Scots  defying, 
That  day  they  left  on  Bannockburn 

Full  thirty  thousand  lying. 

We  need  not  say  how  Wallace  died 

His  country's  foes  expelling. 
For  him  revenge  on  Bannockburn 

The  Scottish  heart  was  swelling. 
Upon  the  field  of  Bannockburn, 

The  work  went  wild  and  gory. 
The  flower  of  Scotland  wielded  sword 

For  Wallace  and  for  glory. 
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The  surging,  patriotic  blood 

Through  every  vein  was  bounding  ; 
Revenge,  revenge,  for  Scotland's  wTongs, 

The  pibroch  loud  was  sounding. 
The  Bruce's  men  from  hill  and  glen 

Did  to  his  standard  gather. 
That  day  to  ret  old  Scotland  free 

From  England's  yoke  for  ever. 


MORVEN   GLEN.* 

O  come  with  me  to  Morven  Glen 

And  ilka  flowery  passie. 
O  come  with  me,  my  bride  to  be, 

My  bonnie,   Highland  lassie. 

O  come  with  me  to  Morven  Glen 
When  a'   the  woods  are  cheery, 

O  come  my  Flora,  come  awa. 
My  ain,  my  bonnie  dearie. 

My  hoose  is  in  sweet  Morven  Glen, 
Where  peace  is  gently  fa'ing, 

Wi'  plenty  oxen  on  the  hills 
.\nd  lammies  for  the  ca'ing. 

O  yes,   I'll  go  to  Morven  Glen, 
Sae  bonnie,  green,  and  grassie  ; 

The  Highlands  I  would  wander  o'er 
To  be  3'our  ain  dear  lassie. 


♦Morven  Glen  song  was  translated  from  Gaelic  into  English, 
the  air  of  which  is  of  old  Highland  origin,  now  better  known  as 
"  Boyne  Water." 


Er>ITA.FiIS,    Etc 


TO  MADAM  PRIDE. 

If  e'er  you  see  an  ancient  ewe 
Dressed  up  in  lammie  fashion. 

Then  by  my  soul,  if  I  was  you. 
From  it  I'd  take  a  lesson. 


THE  PARSON  AND  THE  ELDER. 

The  parson  referred  to  here  preached  for  many  years  in  Kilmar- 
nock, Scotland.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  whisky  himself, 
but  was  the  first  to  condemn  the  same  beverage  to  others. 
Hence  the  discarding  of  elder  John,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  the  more  temperate  of  the  two. 

The  parson  met  ex-elder  John, 

And  John  was  aye  a  drouthy  callan  ; 

He  would  not  let  the  parson  pass 
Without  a  sixpence  or  a  shilling. 

"  No,  no,  not  now,  my  worthy  John, 
You  look  too  bleared  and  bUnkin'  ; 

Besides,  your  nose  is  unco  red, 
I  believe  you  ha'e  been  drinking." 

"  Noo,  minister,  ye  ken  yoursel' 

Your  ain  bit  faults  are  widely  known, 

And  if  you  think  my  nose  is  red 

It's  just  the  reflection  of  your  own." 

John  got   the  shilling. 
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EPITAPH  ON  A  POETESS. 

Here  lies  a  once  bright-brained  good  creature, 
Who  well  did  read  poor  human  nature, 
One  whose  works  still  lead  the  way 
To  keep  fell  tyranny  at  bay  ; 

One  who  would  never  turn  aside 
To  fawn  on  arrogance  and  pride  ; 
One  who  would  never  shun  distress, 
But  give  her  mite,  e'en  more  or  less  ; 

One  who  would  never  think  on  self, 
Nor  set  her  heart  on  pomp  or  pelf  ; 
One  who  leaned  to  pity's  side. 
And  tried  to  stay  misfortune's  tide  ; 

One  of  sympathy,  kind  and  true. 
Who  hid  her  noblest  deeds  from  view, 
A  woman  of  ever-changing  mood 
Who  none  but  Nature  understood. 


TO  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  GLITTERING  SHIRT. 

The  shirt  you  are  so  proud  to  wear, 

With  polish  all  surpasses  ; 
Why  can't  you  dress  like  men  of  sense. 

Ye  empty-headed  asses  ? 

Your  silly,   empty,  foppish  pride, 

By  far  outshine  the  lassies'. 
Who  laugh  and  say,   "  Good  Lord,  here  comes 

Those  human  looking-glasses." 
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THE  LAST  WISH  OF  A  POET. 

When  you  follow  my  last  remains, 
And  to  my  grave  draw  near, 

Oh  leave  upon  the  last  green  sod 
The  tribute  of  a  tear. 


ON  A  COW  LAMENTING  FOR  HER  CALF. 

It  makes  me  sad  to  hear  yon  cow 

Still  crying  for  her  little  one  ; 
Her  heart  is  sore,  she  cannot  eat 

Because  her  baby  calf  is  gone. 

How  cruel  is  the  human  race,    . 

To  live  upon  such  helpless  woe  ; 
But  O,  poor  cow,  such  is  the  case. 

For  Nature's  God  has  willed  it  so. 


LINES      FROM      GRANNY      TO      HER      GRAND- 
CHILDREN ON  A  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

To-night  when  joyful  voices  ring 

And  merry  bells  I  hear, 
With  aching  heart  I   think  of  thee 

And  o'er  thee  shed  a  tear. 
Last  Christmas  eve  thy  other  granny 

Did  nurse  thee  on  her  knee, 
To-night  she  lies  in  yon  churchyard 

And   I  am  far  from   thee. 
But  I'll  not  forget  thee,  darling. 

Thy  face  I  ever  see, 
And  pray  that  the  gentle  Jesus 

Thy  loving  Guide  may  be. 
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A  FRIEND'S  INGRATITUDE. 

Sir,  should  thy  stream  of  prosperity  ever  run  dry 

And  adversity  fall  upon  thee, 
Thou  mayest  remember  the  heartless  reply 

This  day  thou  hast  given  to  me. 


ODE  TO  THE  HAGGIS. 

Your  welcome  face  has  found  a  place 

At  many  a  lordly  banquet, 
Of  a'  your  kin'  o'  pudding  race 

The  foremost  you  are  ranked. 
When  smoking  hot  just  out  the  pot, 

You're  greeted  with  a  smile, 
When  Scotchmen  meet  you  are  a  treat, 

Served  up  in  Highland  style. 


ON  A  SLANDERER  OF  BURNS. 

On  a  Scotch  Clergyman  who  condemned  the  life  of^Burns,  and 
said  that  the  Poet's  "Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  "Man 
was  made  to  Mourn,"  and  "  Scots  wha  hae  "  were  rotten 
to  the  core,  and  that  his  life  was  an  open  lie. 

By  opening  wide  your  slanderous  jaws 
You've  doubly  strengthened  Burns's  cause  ; 
Now  the  enlightened  of  your  class 
Just  laugh  at  Scotland's  braying  Ass. 
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LINES  ON  A  DEAR  FRIEND. 

She  was  so  kind  when  I  was  sick, 

Forget  it  will  I  never  ; 
In  memory  I  will  ever  keep 

The  kindness  of  the  giver. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

What  is  the  difference  between  gratitude  and  ingratitude  ? 

Answer. 

Ingratitude,  ingratitude  doth  cold  neglectfulness  impart. 
But  gratitude,  sweet  gratitude,  stirs  the  memory  of  the  heart. 

What  is  the  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood  ? 

Answer. 

Truth  is  like  a  flowery  path,  and  straighter  than  an  arrow. 
But  falsehood  is  a  rugged  path,  too  difficult  to  follow. 


THE  PIPER'S  PRAYER  ON  THE  FIELD  OF 
BATTLE. 

O  for  another  hand,  O  Lord,  O  Lord  ; 

O  for  another  hand,  O  Lord  ; 
The  two  I've  got  to  play  my  pipe, 

The  third  to  wield  the  sword. 
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A  RIDDLE. 

Though  old  and  cold,   I'm  often  sought 
To  help  the  poor  and  needy  ; 

I  freely  give  and  think  it  nought. 
Yet  many  call  me  greedy. 

Answer — Sea. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  MISER. 

Here  lies  beneath  this  barren  sod 
A  thing  unclaimed  by  Nature's  God  ; 
The  very  grass  declines  to  grow 
Upon  the  wretch  that  lies  below  ; 
He  was  a  cringing,  crawling  craven. 
Not  worth  the  damnin'  or  the  savin' 


EPIGRAM  ON  A  BUTCHER. 

If  you  are  as  tough  to  dee 
As  the  steak  you  gave  to  me, 
The  Deil  will  have  to  wait  a  while 
E'er  he  adds  you   to  his  pile  ; 
Then,  my  certie,  won't  he  grin, 
Squeezing  you  in  a  sausage  skin. 
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EPITAPH  ON  A  MEDDLING  EDITOR. 

Here  lies  an  editorial  ass 
Who  was  the  demon  of  his  class, 
And  many  a  hurtful  skit  did  pass, 
And  scathing  wipe. 

His  pen  was  sharper  than  a  knife, 
And  ever  in  the  heart  of  strife, 
And  what  would  damn  an  honest  life. 
Set  up  in  type. 


EPITAPH  ON  DAVIE  COCKLEROO. 

Here  lies  old  Davie  Cockleroo, 
Who  every  day  got  roaring  fu', 
Till  o'er  his  nose  a  bunkle  grew 
As  big's  a  bottle. 

How  Davie's  nose  it  did  expand, 
When  whisky  was  at  his  command  ; 
But  now  he's  in  that  other  land. 
Where  a's  teetotal. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


To  meet  with  friendship,  kind  and  true, 

What  balm  it  will  disclose, 
And  healeth  as  the  morning  dew 

Revives  the  drooping  rose. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  SIR  HECTOR  MACDONALD. 

Think  of  him  feelingly,  tenderly,  lovingly, 
Let  a  tear  o'er  his  tomb  to  his  memory  fall  ; 
The  great  and  the  glorious,  brave  and  victorious, 
Peace  to  his  ashes  and  Heaven  to  his  soul. 


IN   MEMORY  OF  MRS.   WILLIAM  CLARK  OF 
SOUTH  DUNEDIN,  A  BELOVED  FRIEND. 

It  is  v/ith  feelings  of  regret 

That  I  must  bid  adieu 
To  one  I  never  can  forget. 

One  of  the  faithful  few. 
True  kindness  reigned  within  her  heart. 

Humility  her  soul. 
So  gentle,  true,  and  dutiful. 

Endeared  herseff  to  all. 

I'll  miss  her  bright  and  happy  fact 

To  greet  with  a  smile, 
I'll  miss  the  sympathy  she  gave. 

My  sad  thoughts  to  beguile  ; 
With  wistful  look  I  lingering  pass 

That  long  familiar  door, 
For  oh,   the  kind  and  cheerful  voice 

Will  welcome  me  no  more. 
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LINES  ON  LITTLE  DOT'S  BIRTHDAY. 

May  the  guardian  angels  their  blessings  bestow 
And  hail  thee  with  joy  on  thy  natal  day  ; 

May  they  keep  thee  as  pure  as  the  untrodden  snow, 
And  meek  as  the  lily,  love's  beautiful  spray. 


LINES  ON  LITTLE  REECIE,  WHO  DIED  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA,  AT  THE  AGE  OF  SEVEN  MONTHS. 

DEDICATED    TO    HER    MOTHER. 

She  was  pure  as  the  snow  now  sleeping  below 

In  the  shroud  of  her  last  abode  ; 
But  she  suffered  sore  till  the  end  was  o'er, 

That  pure  little  angel  of  God. 


Your  lamb  is  now  in  Paradise, 
The  angels'   home  above, 

Her  wee  white  soul  for  ever  blest, 
Crowned  with  eternal  love. 


ON  A  FRIEND. 

True  to  his  trust  and  just  to  all. 
His  stewardship  is  seen 

In  kind  response  to  pity's  call, 
Through  life  has  ever  been. 
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ON  AN  UNDERTAKER. 

To  six-bv-t\vo  he  sent  the  folks, 
Though  e'er  so  cold  or  rainy, 

But  now  he  lies  in  such  a  box 
Wherein  he  laid  so  many. 


EPITAPH  ON  MARGARET  DUNLOP,  MOTHER  OF 
THE  AUTHORESS,  WHO  DIED  IN  KILMAR- 
NOCK, SCOTLAND. 

A  beloved  mother  here  lies  at  rest, 
Who  was  the  kindest  and  the  best  ; 
One  who  in  her  heart  did  feel 
And  gently  with  affliction  deal  ; 
A  woman  of  pure  and  lofty  mind, 
W^ith  sweet  humanity  combined. 
Who  died  as  she  life's  path  hath  trod 
True  to  the  teachings  of  Nature's  God. 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  ALEXANDER  DUNLOP, 
ARDROSSAN,  SCOTLAND. 

When  thou  hearest  the  chimes  of  the  vesper  bell 

And  the  sound  of  the  vocal  voice, 
As  the  notes  of  love  thy  bosom  swell 

And  make  thy  heart  rejoice  ; 
When  thou  seekest  the  fold  and  the  Shepherd  there 

With  the  message  He  brings  to  thee  ; 
When  thou  bowest  thy  head  in  humble  prayer. 

Ah  !    then,  wilt  thou  remember  me. 
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SCOTCHMEN  ABROAD. 

Scotchmen  in  Scotland  and  Scotchmen  abroad 

Are  different  men,   I  can  tell  ; 
The  Scotchmen  abroad,   the  guinea's  their  god. 

And  O  but  they  worship  it  well. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  ISABELLA  SEYMORE. 

Ye  angels,  watch  the  narrow  bed 
Where  Bella  slumbers  with  the  dead  ; 
Oh  gently  o'er  my  darling  wave. 
Ye  blue-eyed  sentinels  of  the  grave. 
Love's  tribute  to  impart. 

With  lingering  sighs  their  balmy  breath 
Perfumes  the  silent  house  of  death, 
To  sacredise  those  flowerets  blue. 
Memorial  tears  will  them  bedew 

From  the  fountains  of  the  heart. 


LINES  ON  A  CHRISTMAS  GREETING,  ON  RE^ 
CEIVING  SILVER  LEAVES  FROM  TABLE 
MOUNTAIN,  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

When  I  looked  on  the  tender  greeting 

You  sent  from  the  Table  Mountain, 
The  tears  came  gently  stealing 

Through  the  gates  of  the  briny  fountain  ; 
Each  drop  could   tell  as  it  slowly  fell 

On  those  silver  leaflets  three. 
Of  the  love  that  dwells  in  the  sacred  cells 

Of  the  heart  that  pines  for  thee. 
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WOMEN  OF  NOBLE  INDEPENDENCE. 

A  woman  of  independent  mind, 
Be  she  widow,  maid,  or  wife, 

No  matter  where,  you'll  always  find 
There's  something  noble  in  her  life. 


i 


IN  MEMORY  OF  A  BELOVED  FATHER. 

All  hallowed  be  the  sacred  spot 

Where  you  for  ever  sleep, 
Whereon  the  sweet  Forget-me-not 

Silent  doth  vigil  keep  ; 
Sighs  will  embalm  each  tender  stem, 

All  sacred  unto  me  ; 
Thy  daughter's  tears  will  water  them 

In  remembrance  of  thee. 


LINESTDEDICATED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MRS. 
MALCOLM  MACLEAN,  LAWRENCE. 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on,   thy  task  is  o'er. 

Here  all  thy  earthly  trouble  cease  ; 
Affliction  thou  shalt  feel  no  more  j 

In  regions  of  eternal  peace.  ■ 

Forget-me-not,  oh  sacred  spray. 

Love's  tribute  of  memorial  bloom, 
Breathe  softly  o'er  this  house  of  clay 

Thou  sacred  emblem  of  the  tomb. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  A  BELOVED  MOTHER. 

How  calm  she  lay  in  death's  embrace 

From  all  the  pain  she  bore, 
To  sleep  her  everlasting  sleep 

Where  troubles  reign  no  more. 

Long,  long   I  looked  upon  her  face, 

While  tears  of  sorrow  fell, 
Alone  beside  her  sable  pall 

I  wept  my  last  farewell. 

How  tender  and  affectionate. 
How  dear  we  loved  each  other, 

And  in  the  memory  of  my  heart 
Shall  live  my  sainted  mother. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  A  DEAR  SISTER. 

Oh  sister  dear,   I  miss  thee  sore 
Since  thou  from  me  was  taken, 

To  sleep  within  thy  last  abode 
Never  more  to  waken. 

I  miss  thy  sweet  companionship 

In  every  step  I   turn  ; 
Oh  sister,  dear  departed  one, 

How  lonely  here  I  mourn. 

But  soon,  O  soon,   I'll  be  with  thee 

In  death's  dark  silent  bed. 
Until  the  great  appointed  day 

The  graves  give  up  their  dead. 


ELEGY  ON  THE  LATE  REV.  J.  A.  WILL. 

No  more  with  liis  flock  will  he  enter  the  fold, 

Where  he  gladdened  their  hearts  with  the  tidings  he  told, 

The  glorious  tidings  of  mansions  above, 

Prepared  for  the  soul  in   the  kingdom  of  love  ; 

18 
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The  celestial  home  where  the  weary  do  rest, 

And  the  pure  and  the  meek  for  ever  are  blest  ; 

The  thirsty  who  drinketh  the  milk  of  the  Word 

Shall  be  purer  tiian  snow  through  the  blood  of  the  Lord. 

He  loved  the  poor  orring  to  the  Saviour  to  bring. 
Expounding  the  fruits  of   tlie  wages  of  sin  ; 
How  sweet  he  communed  with  the  Shepherd  of  Peace, 
Commending  his  flock  to  salvation  and  grace. 

But  the  Angel  of  Death  from  his  sable  abode 
Hath  wafted  his  soul  to  the  presence  of  God, 
In   the  temple  of  prayer  they  will  see  him  no  more 
Till  in  glory  they  meet  on  the  beautiful  shore. 


A  TRUE  REMARK. 

This  life  is  but  a  shadow. 
Do  good  while  you  may. 

There's  always  a  something 
That  will  goodness  repay. 


THE  AUTHORESS'S  FIRST  VERSE  OF  POETRY, 

Which  she  composed  extempore  when  a  young  girl,  and  was  read 
by  the  chairman,  Mr.  James  Hannah,  at  a  grand  banquet 
given  in  honour  of  the  centenary  of  Robert  Burns,  which 
was  held  in  the  George  Inn,  Kilmarnock. 

It  is  a  hundred  years  to-day 

Since  Robbie  Burns  was  born. 
And  listen  to  the  cruel  way 

His  noble  soul  was  torn. 
Noblemen,  even  men  of  God, 

They  sorely  did  him   taunt. 
And  bitterly  he  felt  their  rod 

And  almost  died  of  want. 
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TO  A  MELANCHOLY  SISTER. 

Oh  sister,  I  pray  thoe,  be  cheerful  and  bright, 
Again  on   thy  dear  ones  thy  smiles  to  bestow  ; 

Love,   joy,  and  content  are   the  jewels  of  God, 

And  deep  in   tliy  heart   may   they  flourish  and  grow. 

From   vour  sister  Lizzie. 


SONG. 

TOC.O,  THE  NELSON  OE  JAPAN. 

The   Hal  tic   Fleet   in  great  (Iis])lay 

Came  breasting  o'er  the  sea. 
To  seal   the  doom  of  old   Jajian 

.And  crush   the  Japanee. 
Their  glittering  eagle  s]iread   his  wing, 

His  royal  jiower  to  show  ; 
While    Togo,   with   his  dauntless  men. 

Bore  down    upon    (lie   foe. 

("JIOKUS. 

Ahoy,   ahoy,   and   the  cry  arose. 

This  day  let   every  man 
His  valour  show  till  the  foe  lies  low. 

And   the  victory  crowns  Ja])an. 

Their  decks  were  cleared   for  action, 

Tiu'ir  cannons  loud  did   perd, 
.\nd  ])roudly  did  each  gallant   sliij) 

icebound   u])on   her   kei-l. 
Tlie  shot  and  shell  was  terrific. 

And  swept  the  angry  main  ; 
Their  bravery  was  magnificent — 

Trafalgar  o'er  again. 

Chorus. 
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They  blew  the  Russians  to  and  fro. 

Confusion  everywhere  ; 
Bombarding  on  triumphantly 

As  thunder  rends  the  air. 
Behold,  the  glittering  eagle  falls. 

His  crest  p   blood  red  hue, 
His  boasted  power  a  gory  wreck 

Upon  the  waters  blue. 

Chorus. 

Those  noble  ships  will  ride  no  more 

Upon  the  bounding  wave  ; 
Down,  down  they  sank  with  thousands  strong, 

To  meet  a  watery  grave. 
Some  cried  aloud  for  pity's  sake 

Their  wounded  chief  to  spare, 
And  what  a  risk  the  Japs  did  run 

To  save  I  lie  vanquished  Bear. 

(^Jiorus. 

That  noble  deed  so  liravely  done, 

To  all  the  world  can  show 
How  merciful  the  Japanese 

Can  treat  a  fallen  foe. 
All  hail  to  Admiral  Togo, 

Who  boldly  led   the  van. 
The  brave  ilefender  of  the  East, 

The  Nelson  of  Japan. 


The  Mikado  rules  his  people  witli. 

Humanity  and  love, 
And  when  the  liour  of  danger  comes 

Their  deep  devotion  prove. 
The  mighty  Czar,  with  iron  hand, 

Enslaves  tlie  human  bud, 
Cradled  in  the  groans  of  serfdom. 

Rocked  in  the  martvrs'  blood. 
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